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Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Limited,  have  been  authorised  by 
the  author  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  these  "Notes,"  now 
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since  their  Hist  appearance  twenty  years  ago.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  typographical  corrections,  no  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  book. 

SHANGHAI,  October  1909. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


THE  selection  of  notes  embodied  in  these  pages,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  liberal  encouragement  of  SIR  ROBERT 
HART,  K.C.M.G.,  Inspector  General  of  Customs,  has  been 
complied  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  students  of  the 
Chinese  business  style  in  making  a  systematic  study  of  the 
rules  governing  this  branch  of  the  written  language.  In 
conceiving  this  idea  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the  author  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  sudden  progress  lie  made  in  grasping 
the  sense  of  a  Chinese  text  on  having  simply  worked  himself 
through  the  {'ages  of  Stanislas  Julien's  Sytifa.re  Soiirelle  de 
lit.  Lanijite.  Chi  noise.  It  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  this  ingenious  work,  he  had  learned 
more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  language  in  a  few  weeks  than 
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had  been  the  case  in  as  many  months  during  which  lie  was 
left  to  his  own  imagination  in  pursuing  his  studies  by  mere 
practice,  and  that  the  benefits  thus  derived  in  respect  of  the 
ancient  written  language  might  be  brought  to  bear,  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  practical  student,  on  the  modern 
documentary  style.  The  author  has  since  had  no  reason  to 
regret  his  grammatical  efforts,  and  although  many  of  his 
own  friends  can  boast  of'  wonderful  attainments  in  the 
knowledge  of  written  Chinese  by  mere  routine,  he  is  deeplv 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  every  hour  invested  in  systematic 
study  will,  in  the  long  run,  save  several  hours  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spend  in  routine  work,  in  order  to  realise  by 
instinct  the  force  of  the  various  grammatical  phases  of  the 
style. 

In  offering  to  students  some  of  his  observations,  the 
author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  his  work  does  not 
replace  a  complete  grammar,  but  that  its  chief  object  is  to 
persuade  the  reader  to  make  grammatical  observations 
himself  and  to  gradually  lead  him  into  the  habit  of  tracing 
the  rule  where  rule  exists.  To  obtain  this  end,  a  study  of 
the  rules  governing  the  Ku-iven,  or  ancient  style,  under  the 
guidance  of  Julien's  Syntaxe,  or  Prof,  von  der  Gabelentz's 
Chinesi sche  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1881),  will  be  highly  use- 
ful, since  the  spirit  of  Chinese  grammar  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  the  differences  referring  to 
detail  rather  than  to  principle.  Grammatical  hints  will 
also  be  found  in  Part  II.  .of  the  author's  Te.rt  Boole  of 
/documentary  Chinese,  whurh  should  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  the  present  volume. 

Students  having  mantiged  the  spoken  language  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  being  able  to  express  their  thoughts 
fluently,  frequently  get  disgusted  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  written  lan<rua<re  and  are  onlv  too  readv  to  take  refuse 


in  that  pons  asinonnn,  the  native  writer,  who  will  inter- 
pret the  sense  of  difficult  passages  in  plain  colloquial 
without  being  able  to  analyse  the  construction  of  even  the 
simplest  sentence.  The  greater  command  they  have  over 
the  spoken  language,  the  easier  they  will  find  it  to  have 
such  difficulties  explained  to  them  without  being  able  to 
judge  themselves.  The  danger  of  becoming  thus  depen- 
dent upon  the  intelligence  of  a  native  assistant  is  obvious, 
and  cases  in  which  a  student  who  has  done  good  work 
because  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  having  a  clever 
Hsum-cheny  at  his  side,  finds  himself  suddenly  in  great 
distress  when  he  has  to  work  with  a  less  intelligent  man  or 
without  any  such  help  at  all,  are  too  frequent  to  need  any 
further  comment.  The  student  should,  therefore,  in  good 
time  become  accustomed  to  use  his  eyes,  instead  of  his 
ears,  in  reading  Chinese  ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  I 
would  advise  him  to  commence  studying  the  colloquial  and 
the  written  Chinese  at  the  same  time,  taking  either  branch 
in  hand  separately  and  just  as  seriously  as  though  he  were 
going  to  study  two  difficult  languages  like  Latin  and 
Greek.  His  progress  in  the  spoken  language  will  thus 
be  less  rapid  than  if  he  devote  himself  to  colloquial 
studies  entirely  for  the  first,  two  or  three  years  :  but  he  will 
be  less  liable  to  discouragement  when  called  upon  to 
exert  himself  in  the  written  language,  decidedly  the  more 
difficult  branch  of  his  studies. 

As  to  the  latter,  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin 
by  reading  and  translating,  without  a  native  teacher, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vocabulary  in  Volume 
II.,  the  first  4n  documents  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Text 
Book,  checking  the  sense  of  his  own  version  with  the 
translations  contained  in  the  Appendix  of  Vol.  II.  After 
this  he  should  proceed  iu  the  same  manner  with  Wade's 
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"  Documentary  Course,"  up  to,  say,  Document  No.  57,  being 
careful  to  study  all  the  notes  contained  in  the  "  Key,"  and 
consulting  the  Dictionary  in  preference  to  the  native 
teacher.  At  this  stage  he  will  be  sufficiently  prepared  to 
commence  systematic  studies,  and  he  should  devote  a 
certain  time  every  day  to  reading  these  Notes,  which  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  as  little  work  with  the 
Dictionary  as  possible.  If  by  this  means  he  contract  ;i 
taste  for  making  grammatical  observations  himself,  by 
collecting  examples  of  an  analogous  character  in  order  to 
find  the  rule  governing  each  mode  of  expression  which 
may  be  new  to  him,  the  object  of  this  publication  will  be 
best  fulfilled. 

How  to  continue  his  studies  thereafter  will  be  a  question 
of  individual  need.  The  "Documentary  Course"  and 
the  "  Text  Book "  will  furnish  him  ample  material  for 
home  study,  and  the  student  in  China  will  soon  find 
there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  routine 
of  daily  life. 

SHANGHAI,   February   1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'  I  \HE  documentary  language  or  business  style,  as 
-L  T.  T.  MEADOWS  calls  it,  is  that  style  of  the  Chinese 
written  language  which  is  generally  used  in  all  kinds  of 
documents  public  and  private.  If  we  except  novels,  poetry 
and  certain  essays  distinctly  meant  to  be  written  in  the 
ancient  or  archaic  style,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  written 
language  of  the  day,  in  fact  the  modern  prose  of  China  ;  for 
everything  written  by  the  ordinary  Chinese  has  a  businesslike 
character.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  style  adopted 
by  native  writers  in  the  Chinese  newspapers  published  in 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong  is  much  nearer  the  style  used  in 
official  despatches  than  it  is  to  the  language  of  the  Four  Books, 
of  Ma  Tuan-lin,  or  of  any  of  the  Dynastic  Histories  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  Peking  Gazette,  the  only  really  indigenous 
periodical  published  in  the  Empire,  which  indeed  contains 
papers  written  in  the  business  style  exclusive  of  all  others. 

T.  T.  MEADOWS,  on  p.  13  of  his  Desultory  Notes,*  justly 
remarks :  "  M.  RKMUSAT,  in  his  Grammaire  Chinoise, 
notices  three  styles  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  he  calls 
style  antique,  style  litteraire  and  langne  des  magistrals  or 
langue  mandarinique ;  but  he  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  defini- 
tions of  these,  and  he  altogether  overlooks  what  I  call  the 
Business  style  of  the  Chinese  written  language,  classing  the 
works  and  documents  in  which  it  is  found,  partly  with  those 


*  Desultory  XitiS  on  th;    (icrernnunt  and  Profit   of  China,  etc.     Lomlon. 
1847. 
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which  form  specimens  of  the  style  antique  and  partly  with 
those  in  which  something  like  the  langue  mandarinique,  or 
spoken  language,  is  found." 

The  same  omission  may  be  noticed  in  all  grammatical 
works  on  the  Chinese  language  now  existing,  from  PREMARE 
down  to  ENDLICHER,  SCHOTT  and  JULIEN,*  whose  works 
chiefly  describe  the  Ku-wen  or  ancient  style,  with  occasional 
remarks  on  the  modern  spoken  language.  JULIEX,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Syntaxe  Nouvelle  de  la  Langue  Chinoise, 
says  with  regard  to  his  work:  "Ce  u'est  point,  a  propremeut 
parler,  une  grammaire  chinoise  complete  dans  toutes  ses 
parties ;  c'est  seulement  un  supplement  considerable  a  toutes 
celles  qui  ont  paru  jusqu'a  ce  jour."  His  book  is  no  doubt 
a  considerable  supplement  to  all  the  preceding  grammars  ; 
still  it  supplements  only  their  rules  of  the  classical  language 
and  completely  ignores  the  style  of  the  present  day. 

If  we  consider  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  Chinese 
literature  we  cannot  but  wonder  why,  vis-a-vis  the  profuse 
grammatical  studies  made  by  European  scholars  in  the 
ancient  written  and  the  modern  colloquial  styles,  nobody 
has  as  yet  undertaken  to  prepare  something  approaching  a 
digest  of  the  rules  distinguishing  it  from  the  style  of 
Chinese  commonly  cultivated  by  foreign  grammarians.  The 
business  style  is  certainly  studied  by  more  individuals  than 
the  ancient  language,  and,  apart  from  the  scientific  interest 
one  may  take  in  the  knowledge  of  its  rules,  deserves  for  this 
reason  alone  to  be  described  in  its  grammatical  phases. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  digest  of  the  grammatical  rules 
governing  the  business  style  will  be  a  very  important  means 

*  When  these  notes  were  written.  VON  DEE  GABELENTZ'  exhaustive 
grammar  was  not  published.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  since  it  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  written  "  init  Ausschluss  des  niederen  Stiles," 
the  business  style  is  as  yet  not  represented  amongst  Chinese  gram- 
matical works. 
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of  acquiring  its  knowledge  as  compared  with  the  more 
practical  use  of  a  chrestomathy  and  a  dictionary-  Yet  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  welcome  study  not  only  to  those 
who  take  a  merely  theoretical  interest  in  the  structure  of  the 
language,  but  also  an  encouragement  to  the  practical  student. 
It  appears  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  for  most 
palpable  because  practical  reasons,  the  knowledge  of  the 
business  style  will  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with 
that  of  the  Ku-wen  ;  time  will,  therefore,  call  forth  scientific 
works  on  the  laws  governing  this,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
ancient,  style.  The  notes  that  follow  are  intended  to  throw 
out  some  of  the  main  features  of  such  a  work.  Their  object 
will  in  the  first  instance  be  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  rules  without  attempting  anything  approaching  a  system. 
Many  of  these  rules  are,  of  course,  closely  related  to  those 
governing  the  Chinese  language  in  general,  while  others  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  business  style.  It  is  this 
latter  class  of  rules  which  are  here  chiefly  cared  for. 

The  collection  of  rules  here  given  is,  however,  far  from 
being  exhaustive,  and  must  be  looked  at  as  a  nucleus  of 
grammatical  experiences  to  which  every  student  should  add 
his  own, —  us  the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  searching 
for  analogies  in  reading  sentences  of  a  similar  turn  will 
soon  enable  him  to  do. 

To  describe  the  general  features  of  the  documentary 
language  as  distinguished  from  other  style?,  Mr.  MEADOWS* 
observations  from  the  second  of  his  Desultory  ^\'otes  will 
be  found  the  best  introduction. 

"That  which  1  call  business  ft'jl?"  he  says,  "deserves  to 
be  particularised  as  such,  because  a  verv  distinct  and  easilv 
definable  line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn  between  it  and 
the  other  styles  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  because,  as 
will  be  shown  below,  it  is  for,  bv  far,  the  greater  number  of 
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foreigners  the  most  useful  to  know.  The  ancient  style  is 
so  sententious  and  concise  as  to  become  vague,  so  that 
several  of  the  best  specimens  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  "  The  Four 
Books,"  cannot  be  understood  by  the  Chinese  themselves 
without  an  explanation,  either  written  or  verbal,  to  each 
new  passage.  It  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of  the 
characters  denominated  hsii,  empty,  by  the  Chinese,  the 
influence  of  which  in  sentences  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
Europeans  to  discern.  Now  the  business  style,  though 
sharing  in  the  peculiar  conciseness  of  the  Chinese  language, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  has  always  so  much 
diffusiveness,  that  any  man  who  has  made  such  progress  as 
enables  him  to  read  one  or  two  works  in  that  style  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  reading  an  entirely  new  work  composed  in  it. 
He  may  occasionally  have  to  apply  to  his  dictionaries  for 
the  meaning  of  a  new  term,  but  the  style  will  no  longer  be 
a  difficulty.  There  is  generally  nothing  superfluous  in  it ; 
it  is  terse,  but  it  is  not  so  concise  as  to  be  vague.  In  the 
business  style  the  hsii,  or  empty  characters,  noticed  above, 
are  scarcely  ever  used  :  in  which  particular  it  differs,  not 
only  from  the  ancient  style,  but  also  from  the  style  litteraire 
or  wen-ch'any — a  term  that  the  Chinese  apply  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  compositions  of  the  candidates  at  examina- 
tions, and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  The  business  style 
differs  from  the  w£n-chlang  in  another  material  point.  In 
the  latter,  an  appropriate  and  well  understood  term,  which 
does  not  suit  the  rhythmus,  is  exchanged  for  one  less  suitable 
in  sense  and  not  so  well  defined,  but  which  sounds  better : 
in  the  business  style,  on  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  rhythmus  or  sound,  but  distinctness  being  the 
chief  object  in  view,  a  word  or  term  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  whenever  its  omission  would  appear  likely  to  cause 
ambiguity.  From  the  spoken  language  the  business  style, 
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like  every  other  written  style,  differs  very  widely.  As  a 
vast  number  of  the  Chinese  words  which  are  written  quite 
differently  are  pronounced  exactly  alike,  they  are  ohliged  in 
speaking  to  join  others  to  them,  in  order  to  be  understood  ; 
just  as  if  we  were  obliged,  in  speaking  English,  to  say:  sky- 
sun,  child-son  ;  sacred-holy,  ail-wholly  ;  only-sole,  spirit-soul ; 
ocean-sea,  look-see,  etc.  etc.;  although  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  words  sun  and  son,  holy  and  wholly,  soul  and  sole,  sea 
and  see,  etc.  when  written.  Now  in  speaking  English  it 
is  really  not  necessary,  because  our  homophonous  words 
are  so  few  that  the  context  always  leads  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  the  particular  word  meant.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  spoken  language  is,  however,  composed  of 
double  words,  or  compounds  (formed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  above,  or  in  some  other  manner,  but  always  with  the 
same  object);  and  these  are  either  not  used  at  all  in  writing, 
or  only  one  of  their  constituent  parts  is  used.  The  above, 
and  some  other  differences,  reach  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  Chinese  colloquial,  or  spoken  language,  and  the  business 
style  are,  so  far  as  the  task  of  acquiring  them  is  concerned, 
really  two  different  languages.  When  we  learn  French,  in 
learning  to  speuk  it  we  at  the  same  time  learn  to  read  it ; 
but  learning  the  best  spoken  Chinese  and  learning  to  read 
the  written  language,  is  like  learning  to  speak  the  Parisian 
French  and  learning  to  read  Latin.  This  is  one,  canst-  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  learning  the  Chinese;  for  the  man  who 
has  completely  mastered  the  spoken  language,  and  can  read 
the  same  language  when  written,  is  literally  as  far  from 
being  able  to  read  a  book  composed  in  comparatively  simple 
business  style,  as  a  man  who  can  speak  French  on  all  sub- 
jects fluently,  and  read  what  he  speaks  when  written,  is 
from  being  able  to  read  the  simplest  Latin  book  :  in  other 
words,  he  is  unable  to  read  a  single  paragraph  of  it. 
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"  The  business  style  is  that  used  in  statistical  works,  in 
the  Ta-ching  hui-tien  (the  collected  statutes  of  the  empire), 
and  in  the  Penal  and  other  codes.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
addresses  of  high  mandarins  and  the  Boards  at  Peking  to 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  edicts  and  rescripts  of  the  latter 
(hence  the  Peking  Gazette  is  entirely  written  in  this  style)  ; 
further,  in  all  the  proclamations  and  notifications  of  the 
mandarins  ;  in  their  official  correspondence  with  each  other;  in 
petitions  from  the  people  to  the  mandarins,  and  the  answers 
of  the  latter  ;  in  judicial  decisions,  bailhonds,  warrants, 
permits,  passports,  etc.  etc.;  in  leases  and  deeds  of  transfer 
of  landed  property  between  private  parties  ;  and  in  all 
mercantile-legal  papers,  as  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
work,  or  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  promissory  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange. 

"In  some  of  the  old  statutes  contained  in  the  Ta-ching 
hui-tien,  and  that  old  part  of  the  Penal  Code  to  which  Sir 
George  Staunton  chiefly  confined  himself  in  his  Translation, 
the  business  style  is  very  terse,  resembling  in  so  far  the 
ancient  style  :  but  there  it  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
latter  by  a  total  want  of  empty  particles,  of  which  it  con- 
tains a  few  in  other  specimens.  It  is  necessary  to  remark, 
however,  that  there  are  some  histories  composed  in  a  style 
apparently  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  and  the  business  style  ; 
and  that  there  are  many  works  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  to  any  one  style. 

"  There  is  still  another  style  which  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
und  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call  the 
familiar  style.  It  lies  between  the  business  style  and 
the  colloquial,  and  is  that  in  which  light  works,  such  as 
novels,  plays,  etc.  are  composed  ;  for  it  must  be  observed, 
even  the  Chinese  plays  and  the  dialogues  in  novels  do  not 
form  strictly  correct  examples  of  the  actually  spoken 
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language.  The  reason  is,  that  much  of  what  is  used  in 
the  spoken  language  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  express 
the  same  idea  on  paper,  but  would,  as  useless  verbiage, 
rather  cause  obscurity  ;  just  as  it  would  render  the  English 
obscure  if  we  were  to  write  sky-sun,  child-son,  etc.  when 
the  words  sun  and  son  are  of  themselves  sufficiently 
distinct.  The  style  in  plays  is,  however,  a  near  approach 
to  the  actual  spoken  language,  and  even  the  narrative  in 
novels  contains  a  great  admixture  of  it. 

"'  To  recapitulate :  the  ancient  style  is  sententious,  so 
concise  as  to  be  vague  and  unintelligible  without  explana- 
tions ;  contains  a  great  number  of  the  difficult  hsti  or  empty 
particles,  but  does  not  confine  itself  by  a  strict  attention  to 
the  rhythmus.  The  best  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  classics,  the  works  of  Confucius  and  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  same  school.  The  Chinese  say  of  this 
style,  that  it  is  vert/  profound. 

"The  u'en-ch'ang,  or  literary  style,  is  sufficiently  diffuse 
to  bo  intelligible,  contains  a  great  number  of  the  empty 
particles  and  conforms  strictly  to  the  rhythmus.  The  com- 
positions of  the  literary  graduates  at  the  examinations  are 
almost  the  only  specimens  of  this  style,  all  compositions  in 
which  are  characterized  bv  a  constant  reference  to  a  theme 
or  text.  The  Chinese  say  of  this  style,  that  it  is  very 
abstract, 

"  The  business  style  is  always  sufficiently  diffuse  to  be 
intelligible  ;  it  always  contains  few,  many  specimens  of  it 
none,  of  the  empty  particles  ;  and  it  does  not  confine  itself 
by  any  attention  to  the  rhythmus.  Works  on  government 
ami  statistics,  and  the  laws,  are  comprised  in  this  style  :  and 
all  documents  of  a  legal  nature,  all  official  correspondence 
on  business,  are  written  in  it.  The  Chinese  say  of  this  style, 
that  it  is  plain  and  distinct. 
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"  The  familiar  style  is  the  least  terse  of  any  of  the  Chinese 
written  styles  ;  it  contains  very  few  of  the  empty  particles, 
it  does  not  confine  itself  by  any  attention  to  the  rhythmus, 
and  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  terms  used  in  the 
spoken  language. 

"  The  narrative  parts  of  novels  form  examples  of  this  style, 
which  the  Chinese  designate  as  plain  lift  shallow. 

"The  colloquial  Chinese  (referring  to  the  general  oral 
language  of  the  country,  as  spoken  by  the  mandarins,  not 
to  any  of  the  dialects)  is  the  least  terse  style  in  the  language  ; 
it  contains  no  characters  that  can  fairly  be  classed  with 
those  called  empty,  and  in  it,  of  course,  not  the  slightest 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rhythmus. 

"  Plays  and  the  dialogues  in  novels  are  written  in  a  style 
nearly  resembling  the  colloquial  Chinese,  and  sentences 
precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  oral  conversation  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  such  writings  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  continuous  piece  in  the  exact  spoken  language. 

"  The  above  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  style  to  study.  Missionaries  may,  possibly,  find  it 
useful  to  study  the  ancient  style,  in  order  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Chinese  ethics  in  the  original  language.  But 
every  moment  that  the  government  servant  or  the  mer- 
chant spends  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  style  is  altogether 
misemployed.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  very  much  the 
custom  in  Europe  to  commence  the  study  of  the  language 
with  the  classical  "  Four  Books,"  a  work  that  is  entirely 
written  in  the  ancient  style.  Now  a  man  may,  doubtless, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  translation  and  explanations,  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  "Four  Books"  and  render  him- 
self, in  a  great  measure,  master  of  the  original.  But  this 
would  be  a  task  to  him  who  commenced  with  that  classic  of 
at  least  a  couple  of  years  of  unremitting  study;  and  when  he 
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had  finished  it,  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  make  a  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  simplest  official  letter  or  mercantile 
contract.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  "Four  Books"  in 
the  original  is,  too,  as  useless  to  the  man  who  wishes  to 
translate  business  papers  from  English  into  Chinese  as  it  is 
to  him  who  wishes  to  translate  similar  papers  from  Chinese 
into  English ;  for  even  supposing  him  able  (a  very  bold 
supposition)  to  compose  in  the  style  of  that  work,  the  want 
of  business  terms  would  offer  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  and 
if  he  were  to  finish  his  task  by  borrowing  these  from  a 
dictionary,  the  Chinese  would  probably  not  understand  what 
he  had  written,  so  concise  and  vague  is  the  ancient  style. 
In  short,  for  the  British  officer  or  merchant  to  study  the 
"Four  Books"  with  a  view  of  making  a  practical  use  of 
what  he  learns  is  rather  more  absurd  than  it  would  be  for 
the  mandarin  or  the  Chinese  merchant  to  study  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes  with  the  view  of  writing  to,  and  drawing 
up  their  agreements  with  the  English  in  the  style  of  these 
books. 

•'The  first  business  of  the  foreign  government  agent  or 
merchant,  who  intends  studying  the  Chinese,  is  to  learn  to 
speak,  which  can  be  best  done  by  reading  some  work  in  the 
familiar  style,  as  a  play  or  novel,  with  a  good  teacher,  paying, 
however,  still  more  attention  to  the  language  the  latter  uses 
in  conversation,  than  to  that  contained  in  the  books.  When 
the  student  is  able  to  converse  with  some  degree  of  ease,, 
and  can  understand  the  explanations  of  his  teacher,  he 
should  commence  reading  the  more  easy  compositions  in  the 
business  style,  as  the  proclamations  of  local  mandarins, 
contracts,  etc.;  and,  as  he  gradually  progresses  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  proceed  to  read  the  Pi-king  Ga:ettc 
and  the  various  books  which  are  enumerated  above  as  beino- 

O 

written  in  the  business  stvle.'' 
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I  have  quoted  Mr.  MEADOWS'  chapter  on  the  business 
style  almost  at  full  length,  because  the  majority  of  readers 
will  not  act  on  the  simple  reference  to  another  book,  and 
because  the  passage  quoted  contains  the  best  introduction 
to  a  branch  of  Chinese  literature  which  even  at  the  present 
time  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  as  an  independent  style  of 
writing.  The  details  distinguishing  it  from  other  styles  will 
help  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of  Mr.  MEADOWS'  general 
sketch. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  examples  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  grammatical  rules  should  be  selected  from  docu- 
ments written  in  that  style,  just  as  nearly  all  the  examples 
of  our  Chinese  grammars  of  the  ancient  language  are  derived 
from  the  classics  and  cognate  works,  while  grammars  of 
the  Mandarin  colloquial  quote  from  novels  written  in  that 
dialect.  Of  documents  written  in  the  business  style  there 
is,  of  course,  no  lack.  These  notes  are,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  quotations  from  other  sources,  confined 
to  examples  contained  in  WADE'S  Documentary  Course*  for 
more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  instance,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  whole 
context  of  a  long  period,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote 
at  full  length,  in  order  to  prove  a  certain  grammatical  rule  ; 
in  such  cases  it  will,  suffice  to  refer  to  such  and  such  a  page 
in  WADE'S  Collection,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  everv  student  of  the  business  stvle. 


3t  rr  H  jilf  ^tk  Wtn-chien  T:u-<'rh  chi.  a  series  of  Papers  selected 
as  specimens  of  Documentary  Chinese,  with  key,  by  Thomas  Francis 
Wade,  C.B.  London,  1867,  2  vols.,  4U.  Triibner  &  Co.  I  understand 
that  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  this  valuable  text  book  are  still 
on  the  market. 


NOTES 


GRAMMATICAL    AGENTS. 

(1).  MARSHMAX,  on  p.  194  of  his  Claris  Sinica,  says:  "A 
Chinese  character  may  in  general  be  considered  as  conveying 
an  idea  without  reference  to  any  part  of  speech ;  and  its 
being  used  as  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb,  depends 
on  circumstances."  The  circumstances  upon  which  thus  the 
grammatical  standing  of  a  character  depends  may  be  said  to 
be  of  a  twofold  nature.  They  may  be  due — 

1.   to  its  position,  i.e.  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  when 

compared  with  other  characters  ;  or 

'2.  to  the  influence  of  certain  other  characters  occurring 
in  the  same  sentence,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  I  shall  call  auxiliary  characters. 

\J 

Such  auxiliary  characters  either  precede  or  follow  the  one 
affected  by  them,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  one  or 
more  indifferent  characters  ;  they  may  be  properly  said  to 
perform  the  service  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  replace  to 
some  extent  the  inflection  ot  Western  languages. 

A  great  many  grammatical  relations  mav,  in  Chinese,  be 
simply  expressed  by  position  ;  here  indeed  more  than  in  any 
other  language  it  is  by  position  that  a  word  receives  its 
peculiar  force.  The  addition  of  other  characters  modifying 
its  grammatical  sense,  though  in  many  cases  a  necessity,  is 
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frequently  but  a  mere  luxury,  somewhat  approaching  that 
prodigal  use  of  grammatical  organs  by  which  Aryan  and 
Semitic  tongues  are  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  and  its 
cognate  languages. 

Speaking  of  this  kind  of  luxuries,  Sanscrit  appears  to  be 
the  most  extravagant,  English  the  most  economical  of  Indo- 
German  languages  ;  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic  may  be  called 
profuse  in  the  use  of  forms  when  compared  to  modern 
Greek,  the  Romance  and  the  modern  Teutonic  languages  : 
nay,  the  history  of  almost  every  existing  Western  language 
shows  a  tendency  to  gradually  move  from  extravagance  to 
economy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  forms.  In  the  Chinese 
written  language  a  tendency  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion may  be  clearly  observed.  Here  the  ancient  style  is  the 
simplest:  in  it,  position  is  still  the  reigning  element.  As  we 
go  through  the  older  historians  and  the  mediaeval  encyclope- 
dists, down  to  the  edicts  and  memorials  of  the  present 
dynasty,  a  gradual  decay  of  the  ancient  simplicity  marks 
the  effect  of  time,  and  step  by  step  it  may  be  traced  ho\v 
position  makes  room  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  characters. 

in  spite  of  all  this  Chinese  is  still  a  most  economical 
language  if  we  look  at  the  grammatical  organs  at  its  dis- 
posal, so  much  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  scholars  who 
earnestly  believe  there  is  not  such  a  thins;  as  grammar  at 

•/  O  <J 

all  in  Chinese. 

This  may  be  true  to  those  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  grammar  must  necessarily  be  a  book  showing  the 
declension  of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  But  if 
grammar  is  at  all  what  the  name  implies,  the  "art  of 
writing,"  the  art  of  writing  any  language  must  be  based 
upon  grammar  ;  I  mean  that  a  language,  written  or  spoken, 
cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be  based  upon  certain  con- 
ventional rules.  The  knowledge  of  these  conventional  rule* 
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is  taught  in  the  grammar  of  the  language.  We  may  even  go 
farther  and  say, — whatever  the  system  of  a  language  may 
be,  inflective  or  monosyllabic,  the  principles  of  grammar 
must  be  the  same  in  all  languages,  because  speech  is  nothing 
but  thought  rendered  perceptible  by  the  senses.  The  rules 
of  thought,  however,  are  not  accidental,  but  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature  ;  they  are  taught  by  the  science  commonly 
called  logic.  Therefore  the  principles  of  grammar,  the  logic 
of  human  speech  as  it  were,  must  be  inherent  in  every 
language.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  think  as  it  is  to  say 
"  the  dog  bites  the  boy,"  without  the  idea  of  a  subject  (dog), 
a  verb  (bites)  and  an  object  (boy).  MARSHMAX  is,  therefore, 
right  in  making  the  following  observation:  "The  language 
of  every  country  must  possess  words  which  denote  things  and 
others  which  signify  qualities.  It  must  have  words  to 
express  actions  done  ;  and  these  as  done  by  one  or  many  ; 
already  done,  now  doing,  or  intended  to  be  done  ;  they  must 
also  be  described  as  done  absolutely  or  conditionally  as 
proper  to  be  done,  or  peremptorily  commanded.  Further 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  doer,  and  of  the  subject  of 
the  action,  must  also  be  either  plainly  expressed  or  tacitly 
uuderstood  ;  hence  the  need  of  prepositions  connecting  words, 
too,  necessarily  exist  in  every  language,  as  well  as  those 
which  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  principles 
of  grammar  must  substantially  exist  in  every  language." 

And  they  do  exist  in  Chinese.  But  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed  greatly  deviates  from  that  traditional 
form  in  which  our  Western  minds  are  trained.  With  regard 
to  this  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  position  and  the 
use  of  auxiliary  characters  are  the  two  principal  agents  at 
the  disposal  of  the  language. 

Position,  in  Chinese,  acts  in  a  similar  way  as,  though  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than,  position  in  English,  where,  to 
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choose  a  most  striking  example,  there  is  no  formal  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases. 
The  subject,  in  English,  must  precede  the  object,  and 
the  verb  usually  stands  between  the  two.  Position  has  in 
this  case  become  a  necessity,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
the  simplest  sentence  could  not  be  understood  without  it, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  inflection.  "The  son  beats  the 
father"  and  "  the  father  beats  the  son":  in  these  two 
sentences  the  words  "  son "  and  "  father "  receive  their 
particular  force  as  subject  and  object  respectively  merely 
bv  position.  Where  suffixes  exist  position  usually  ceases 
to  be  binding,  because  it  is  no  longer  the  only  agent  for 
expressing  grammatical  differences.  In  Latin,  for  instance, 
we  are  free  to  render  "the  sou  beats  the  father"  by  "films 
verberat  patrem,"  "  patrem  verberat  filius,"  "  verberat  patrem 
filius  "  or  "verberat  filius  patrem,"  without  being  misunder- 
stood. It  appears  that  here  position  loses  its  influence 
because  other  means  to  express  the  principles  of  grammar 
are  at  hand.  Such  other  means  appear  in  the  Aryan 
languages  either  in  the  shape  of  certain  changes  made  on 
a  certain  word  (inflection),  or  in  the  addition  of  certain 
other  words.  "  I  do  "  and  "  I  shall  do"  is  un  example  of 
another  word  being  added. 

It  is  the  addition  of  other  words  (auxiliary  characters) 
that,  wherever  the  agency  of  position  is  given  up,  is  resorted 
to  in  the  Chinese  language,  which  I  need  scarcely  remark  is 
destitute  of  all  inflection.  It  is  just  this  point  which  manv 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  any  grammatical  rule  in 
Chinese,  who  if  we  speak  of  cases  are  bound  to  think  of 
mensa,  mensa',  etc.,  or  of  amo,  amari,  etc.,  when  tenses  are 
alluded  to. 

If,  with  other  foreign  writers  on  Chinese  grammar,  I  retain 
the  technicalities  of  Western  grammar,  it  is  not  only  for  the 
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practical  reason  put  forth  by  Ji'LiEN,  who  (Synta.ve  Nouvclle, 
p.  9)  simply  declares  his  inability  of  treating  upon  the 
subject  from  his  point  of  view,  without  this  "conventional 
language,"  but  chiefly  because  I  look  at  them  as  a  sort  of 
philosophical  necessity,  the  principles  of  thought  peculiar 
to  the  human  mind  rather  than  to  any  particular  language. 
Speaking,  therefore,  of  the  Verb  Passive,  for  instance,  I  da 
uot  mean  to  show  how  the  "  Passive  "  is  formed  in  Chinese, 
but  simply  answer  the  question  :  What  are  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  language  for  expressing  that  change  taking 
place  with  an  active  verb  which  in  Western  language  is 
expressed  by  giving  it  the  passive  form  ? 

The  above  refers  to  Chinese  in  general,  and  applies  to  the 
various  spoken  dialects  us  well  as  the  written  language. 
Position  and  the  use  of  auxiliary  characters,  it  has  been 
shown,  are  the  two  grammatical  agents  of  the  language  in 
general.  In  the  written  language,  more  especially,  a  third 
class  of  influences  greatly  affects  the  grammatical  bearing  of 
sentences  which,  different  though  they  are  in  nature,  we 
may  comprise  in  the  general  name  of  symmetry.  It  shows 
itself  in  a.  certain  predilection  of  writers  to  use  for  certain 
terms,*  or  for  certain  sentences,  or  clauses,  a  fixed  number 
of  characters,  as  often  as  the  corresponding  class  of  terms, 
sentences,  or  clauses  occur  within  a  certain  section. 

Nearly  every  term  is  represented  in  Chinese  by  a  mono- 
syllabic and  a  bisyllabic  expression,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  the 
writer's  option  whether  he  choo-e  the  one  or  the  other  : 
manv  even  necessarilv  consist  or  may  be  made  to  consist  of 
more  syllables.  Now  the  rule  with  regard  to  terms  is  that 
a  monosyllable  should  match  a  monosyllable,  a  bisyllable  a 

*  Following  the  usage  adopted  hy  grammatical  writers  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  these  notes,  occasionally  call  a  Chinese  character  a  "word:" 
but  a  "  term  "  I  mean  to  be  the  equivalent  of  any  words  of  ti  Western 
language,  whether  represented  in  Chinese  by  one  or  by  more  characters. 
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bisyllable,  etc.,  no  matter  whether  these  terms  follow  each 
other  iu  the  same  sentence,  or  occupy  corresponding  parts 
in  two  or  more  different  sentences,  whether  they  be  in  a  sort 
of  antithetical  relation  to  each  other,  or  merely  accidentally 
occupy  the  position  in  which  they  appear. 

A  similar  rule  prevails  with  regard  to  sentences  and 
clauses.  Whole  periods  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
symmetry,  which  it  may  be  said  influences  the  mind  of 
Chinese  writers  so  as  to  give  even  the  run  of  their  ideas  a 
peculiar  symmetrical  turn.* 

From  a  Western  point  of  view  this  would  seem  to  be 
rather  a  rhetorical  than  a  grammatical  peculiarity  of  the 
language.  Examples  approaching  it  may  be  found  in 

*  In  this  respect  my  own  experience  is  at  variance  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  MEADOWS,  who  maintains  that  rhythm  is  ignored  in  the 
business  style  ;  if  not  resorted  to  so  regularly  as  in  the  classical 
language,  examples  abound  in  all  classes  of  documents,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  uphold  what  I  said  formerly  in  connection  with  a  review 
of  VON  DER  GABELENTZ"  work,  in  that  "too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  what  we  may  call  a  special  idiom  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage,— the  power  of  expressing  logical  divisions  by  rhythm,  antithesis 
and  parallelism.  Rhythm,  which  in  Western  languages  is  confined 
to  the  poetical  style,  plays,  in  Chinese,  a  great  part  even  in  the 
prosiest  of  prose.  An  ordinary  notice  found  on  the  street  corners  of  a 
city  in  Fukien,  the  most  trivial  communication  to  the  public,  reads 
like  a  poem  on  account  of  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  its  characters. 
Every  clause  has  a  fixed  number  of  characters,  say  four,  five,  six  or  seven, 
which  is  an  important  assistance  in  the  logical  division,  coinciding 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  grammatical  pauses.  Rhythm,  antithesis 
and  parallelism  are  in  many  cases  the  only  key  to  open  up  passages 
otherwise  quite  unintelligible.  "By  knowing  the  rules  of  position," 
gays  vox  DEII  GABELENTZ  [Beitrag  zur  Getchicltte  der  cJtinetischen 
Grammatiken,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Vol. 
XXXVII.  p.  605],  "I  know  what  I  have  to  look  for  at  the  head, 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  close  of  a  sentence.  F.ut  where  can  1  rind 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  sentence?  Occasionally  certain 
particles  will  serve  as  a  guide.  But  what  am  I  to  do  if  there  are 
none — which  often  happens?  In  such  cases  I  run  my  eye  over  the 
text,  not  caring  how  many  unknown  characters  it  may  contain  ;  I  dis- 
cover here  a  parallelism,  there  an  antithesis,  begin  to  count  the  number 
of  characters  being  followed  by  the  same  word,  and  soon  find  the  key 
is  in  my  hands.  You  see.  the  proceeding  is  as  superficial  and  formal 
us  possible ;  the  sifting  of  its  material  part  follows  afterwards.  But 
what  have  I  done  then?  1  have  simply  discovered  the  stylistic  pattern 
the  author  has  had  before  his  mind  when  writing  ;  I  am  beating  the 
time  before  knowing  the  tune." 
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several  of  the  great  writers  familiar  to  us  even  without 
our  going  back  as  far  as  the  orators  of  ancient  Koine  or 
Greece.  Although,  properly  speaking,  not  more  than  a 
sort  of  mannerism,  affected  ever  since  Chinese  was  written, 
it  has  no\v  taken  almost  entire  possession  of  the  language, 
and  may,  however  objectionable  any  pedantry  of  the  kind 
would  be  considered  when  forced  upon  Western  writers  and 
readers,  be  justified  in  more  than  one  way.  Its  principal 
advantage  to  us,  it  would  appear,  is  the  possibility  it  affords 
to  at  once  recognise  grammatical  pauses,  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish what  characters  are  to  be  taken  together  to  form 
a  term,  and  what  terms  are  to  be  taken  together  to  form  a 
sentence  or  a  clause. 


PLURALITY    AND    TOTALITY. 

(2)  Wherever  the  distinction  between  singular  and  plural 
is  not  essential  it  is  left  unexpressed.  In  most  cases  where 
Western  languages  have  a  plural  it  is  not  essential  ;  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  in  Chinese  generally  inferred  from  the 
connection  of  the  sentence.  Where  it  has  to  be  expressed 
in  Chinese  this  may  be  done  by  the  addition  of  a  substantive 
meaning  clans,  category,  etc.,  or  by  the  existence  in  the  same 
sentence  of  a  word  expressing  totality.  The  substitution 
of  totality  for  plurality  is  most  frequently  resorted  to 
whenever  its  expression  becomes  a  necessity,  hence  a  great 
many  adjectives  or  pronouns  meaning  all,  each,  every  are 
often  practically  nothing  but  signs  of  the  plural.  Some  of 
these  words  expressing  totality  are  placed  before  the  noun  to 
which  they  apply,  others  again  follow  it,  either  immediately 
or  separated  from  it  by  one  or  more  characters. 
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1.  Characters  usually  preceding  the  noun  :  jf§  ehu  ;  ^|J  lieli ; 
$fc  china;  $£  shu  ;  ^  to  ;  ||  ho;  J^fan;  &  ko. 

'2.  Characters  usually  placed  after  the  noun  and,  there- 
fore, having  retrospective  power  : 

•g1  chieh  ;  fjijf  hsieh  ;  i$J  chun ;  Jf$%  hs/'en ;  *jjjr  ch'ien  ;  ^ 
ch'iian;  Jl.  chil ;  ^JLchil;  ^  hsi ;  ^  chtt ;  %$  tu  ;  ~<jlj  fs'ao. 

(3)  Of  the  characters  preceding  nouns  j^f  chu  and  ^  ko 
are  those  chiefly  used  in  the  business  style. 

j^j  chu  as  a  sign  of  plurality  and  totality  may  be 
frequently  well  translated  by  the  plural  with  the  definite 
article,  as  it  usually  designates  the  class  of  individuals  in 
their  totality  without,  however,  laying  stress  on  the  word 
"  all."  ^  fK  ^  If  chu  ling-shih-kuan  means  "  the 
Consuls "  in  so  far  as  they  form  the  Consular  body  ; 
|§  l|f  chu  shih,  matters,  affairs,  i.e.  all  the  affairs  that 
there  are  ;  ]§  j^  ffj  f[|  nan-yang  chu  fan,  THE  foreign 
tribes  of  the  Southern  ocean  ;  |§  PJ  chu  kuo,  THE  countries 
(315).  To  these  1  wish  to  compare  the  examples  quoted 
by  Premare  :  j^  fj£  chu  shuo,  "  all  opinions,  whatever  is 
said":  in  ordinary  context  I  would  say  "  the  opinions;" 

l§  fit  diu  J"->  "THE  literati;"  |§  ^c  C^IU  c^a)  "  all  tne 
families";  |§ -J-  chu  tzii,  "the  philosophers; "  ^^  c/m 
7(ou,  "the  tributary  kings." — ^^  chu  wei  and  |§  ^  c/a/, 
chun  are  very  commonly  used  for  "  the  gentlemen,"  as 
fyl  W  iff  Hi*  &5  *chu-*wei  the  gentlemen  of  [or  in 
charge  of]  lSMn-zpao  zkuan  the  Shen-pao  (newspaper) 
Office.  Similarly  fg1  ^2  *£>  -g1'  ^5  ^6  V/JM  2/i5/g«  V;e;^ 
the  teachers  (are)  4c/tieh  all  ^ica  not  6_/^'«^r  sick.  ^Ij  lieh  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  ^  c/«<. 

^  ko  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  ordinary  Chinese 
chiefly  represents  the  pronoun  "each"  or  "every,"  but  is 
quite  commonly  employed  as  a  sign  of  the  plural  in  the 
business  language,  expresses  a  totality  not  of  a  whole  class, 
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but  of  all  the  different  individuals  each  considered  by 
itself.  We,  therefore,  find  ^  ko  chiefly  then  employed  as  a 
sign  of  the  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  by  either  several 
adjectives  or  genitives,  or  one  adjective  or  genitive  implying 
a  plurality  of  qualities  each  of  which  is  attributable  to 
one  of  the  individuals  of  which  ^  ko  is  to  designate  a 
plurality.  Examples  : 

3$C  fl^a  ^  1=*  w**n  wu  ko  kuan  the  civil  and  military  officers. 

3®.  JH]  ^  P  tlung  sliang  ko  k'ou  the  ports  of  foreign  trade, 
"  the  Treaty  ports." 

$fal  fa~  &z  $k4—3ko   4tliao   the    articles    3nei   in,    of   lyiieh 
the  Treaty  (15). 

^i&'&^G,4 — ^/*'i tne  V<  remaining zko  4fan  criminals  (31). 

-R1  >^2  ;§*3  M4 — lshih  my  (a  woman's)    2fu  husband's  3ko 
4p(u  shops  (65). 

&  ^  ko  tzti  (her)  sons  (64  ;  65). 

^  Ji  ^0  yuan,  officers  (106). 

^  ^  ^  ko  wei  yuan,  the  deputies  (106). 

The  remaining  characters  expressing  totality  and  placed' 
before  the  noun  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  As  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  documents  I  mention  :  ^  \  chung  jen,  men, 
mankind  ;  ^  j$j  chung  shang  all  the  merchants,  or  the 
merchants  ;  ^  ££  cluing  sheng  all  living  things,  or 
creatures,  mankind  :  ^  J^  chung  niao,  the  birds  (as  a  class 
of  the  animal  kingdom),  as  in  the  example  :  the  parrot  is 
distinguished  from  chung  niao,  all  [other]  birds  [Schott]. 
$£  ifc  shu  shih  a^  the  public  officers,  the  scholars  ; 
)&  $}  shu  min  the  people,  the  masses  ;  ^  ~Jj  to  fang  all 
quarters,  all  directions,  "  les  pays  "  (Remusat)  :  ^  g1  to  yen, 
many  words,  etc.;  ^  /f>f  ho  ts'un  all  the  village,  or  the 
whole  of  the  villages  (309);  gg  \$  J$  ^fl  ho  chiang  chou 
chih,  "the  whole  colony  knows  this"  (65). 

D3  7(c>  has  rather  a  collective  sense. 
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(4)  Of  the  characters  mentioned  as  following  the  noun  and 
being  used  as  signs  of  the  plural  ^  tu,  all,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Mandarin  colloquial,  while  all  the  others  are  more  or  less 
frequently  employed  in  the  written  language,  especially  in  the 
business  style.  Their  original  meaning  is  all,  equally,  etc., 
and  they  act  similarly  as  the  word  all  would  act  were  we  to 
form  two  sentences  in  English  as  follows  : 

The  sheep  died  ;  and 
The  sheep  all  died. 

In  the  former  sentence  it  is  not  shewn  whether  one  or 
more  sheep  died,  while  the  word  all  in  the  second  example 
establishes  the  plurality.  Now,  just  as  in  this  case  the 
word  all  may  be  separated  from  its  noun,  sheep,  by  several 
other  words,  as  in  "  the  sheep,  on  having  eaten  the  grass, 
all  died,"  without  its  losing  the  power  of  placing  the 
word  sheep  into  the  plural  number,  all  the  above  Chinese 
particles  retain  their  retrospective  force  no  matter  whether 
they  follow  their  noun  immediately  or  are  separated  from 
it  by  one  or  more  other  characters.  Examples  : 


ichiin  soldiers,  army  (collective  noun)  zyin  because  of  4iuu 
not  having  5liang-eshih  grain-food,  provisions  7chieh  all 
(alluding  to  the  different  individuals  forming  the  army) 
8tsiai  plucking  *yeh  wild  wtslai  vegetables  llch'ung  filled, 
satisfied  13c/a  (their)  hunger  (p.  393). 

The  classical  example  01  $2  £3  ^J1  -g-5  j^6^7  &8—  lssfi- 
*hai-*chih-4nei  [those  that  are]  within  the  four  seas,  i.e. 
all  men  [are]  zchic-h  all  ehshinr/-~ti  brethren  (*yeh  final 
particle),  is  occasionally  met  with  in  despatches  treating  of 
cosmopolitan  subjects. 

&1  W  2.*  A1  %5  ^  $C  *3  ffi  M10  HU-V^  men 
3chih  of  }she>iy-*i  commerce  (commercial  people,  merchants) 
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schun  all,  equally  *pu  do  not  1kan  dare  to  8lai  come  *chleng 
to  the  city  10ma/-llmat  to  trade. 

B9l  TlC  %?  £$'  W  M6— V<Vn  fields  and  2/to  grain  3chiin 
all,  equally  '^sao  met  with,  hence  a  sign  of  the  passive, 
"got,"  "were,"  r'yen-Gnw  drowned. 

$T  H2  5fc3  U4  ]>$'  W(G  ^  EU8— Vian7-2£u  the  traders 
3lai  *kuei  coining  hither  5hsien  all  6/co  sing,  praise  7le  the 
happy  8/i-w  land  (p.  62). 

M  OU  JwS  ^  n'an  ^'M0  ^'5^n  ni}lff  all  nations  enjoy  peace 
(Premare). 

E1  ^2  |H]3  IS4  ¥5  ^6  il^7  ^8  ^T9  II10  etc.-WiV>H-stfn0 
the  ministers,  "your  Majesty's  servants"  3/t5uu  examining 
4c/u<  the  (plural  :  TOUC)  Gn/<?n  Glao  aged  7shang  8mz'n 
merchants  ^cli'icn  (they)  all  10zm  said,  etc.  "  The 
oldest  merchants,  examined  by  your  Majesty's  servants, 
unanimously  declared,  etc." 

•%£  clSien  may  in  many  cases  he  translated  by  "  unani- 
mously," as  in  this  word  the  original  force  of  its  meaning  is 
still  more  powerful  than  in  all  the  others.  If,  e.g.,  the 
members  of  a  guild  ^  3j£  ch'ien  pi»g,  they  mean  to  present 
an  li  unanimous  "  petition. 

II'  tf>~  fcl3  ~£C  &  %?  IsT  ffl*—*f"-4nu  women  'diung  in 
lhuci  their  apartments  -'ch^ilan  all  6shcng  create  7wang 
reckless,  idle  *lisianq  thoughts. 

^'  iti2  fli3  ffi  Tfc'  ril6 — ^'°  2miao  the  sprouts  of  grain, 
the  paddy  shoots  (are)  zchil  all  *tsai  cchuug  in,  within  6i7a«' 
tlie  water.  "  The  paddy  shoots  are  covered  by  the  flood." 

wl  *r  ^=3  is*  a3  a°  ^;7  fis  fi;)  m10  FT1  i»is  ^i13-1^ 

"i/u  ("  those  which  there  are,''  representing  the  article) 
'"the"  *k>inri  public  f'wu  affairs  (of)  *hsiang-4cliiang  Hong- 
kong 11tsi  all  *hsi  are  *kuei  l°chun-llmtn  by  you,  the  General 
12 van  13/t  managed.  "All  public  business  at  Hongkong  is 

•*  A  O  O 

to  be  administered  by  the  General."      (30.) 
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It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  all  these  words 
expressing  totality  have  frequently  to  be  translated  by 
their  original  meaning  "all,  each,  equally,  etc.,"  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  they  are  employed  they  may 
simply  be  looked  at  as  taking  the  place  of  signs  of  the  plural. 
(5)  The  character  —  i,  one,  in  connection  with  certain 
substantives,*  forms  adverbs  having  almost  the  same  force 
as  the  above  pronouns.  These  adverbs  may  in  many  cases 
be  translated  by  all,  equally,  etc.,  but  very  frequently  are 
merely  signs  of  the  plural  or  reinforce  the  plurality  of  a 
noun  preceding  them.  Thus  employed  we  find  —  •  ^  i-tli  ; 
—  |fj  i-ch'ieh;  —  ^  i-lil  ;  ~  $f  i-ping  ;  —  JjjJ  i-kai  ;  —  [gj 
i-Vung  ;  —  •  ^  i-chli  ;  and  others,  meaning  "  all  taken 
together,"  "  all  as  a  body,"  etc. 


strictly  2ch'i/t  order  zpu-*i  the  constables  of  the  5hsiin  4chluan 
guard  boats,  to  ~i  st'i  all  °shih  10//  with  real  effort  nchia 
examine  and  12«a  seize. 

1K11  itb2  W  W  Jl5  M6  —  '  W  H°  #!P  ^u  W2—ssn  like 

2tzli/.  this,  i.e.  thus  *chlu-6so  the  places  of  zchih  manufacture 
and  4mai  sale  (are)  ~i-schiieh  all  nicu  without  l"ai  difficulty 
*yil  with,  with  regard  to  10/z  the  law.  "  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  either  in  the  place  of  its  (gunpowder)  manu- 
facture, or  in  the  place  of  its  sale,  that  is  in  non-accord- 
ance with  the  law."  (Wade,  57  ;  for  examples  of  i-ch'ieh 
applied  in  similar  and  different  ways,  see  pp.  15  col.'  2; 
26  col.  1;  111  col.  1;  118  col.  3;  3G8  col.  10:  371 
col.  9.) 

—  ffl*  i-lii  presupposes  a  plurality  of  subjects  in  so  far 
as,  by  it,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  meant  to  be  uniformly 
attributed  to  them. 

*  Occasionally  also  standing  by  itself,  as  in  the  classical  examples  quoted 
by  Julien  on  p.  155  in  Vol.  I  of  his  Syntax?  J 
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^15  ^ic  —  3chlany  4tuan  the  length  and  ^k'uan  6chai  width  of 
'te'rt  *tsld  these  registers  8/»^'  vvithiu  a  h'uan  "  volunteer 
district"  9i-wlii  uniformly  npu  I2te  must  not  be  I3tslen  14tzlu 
incongruous  and  15y>u-1Gc/<'i  uneven.  "  The  size  of  the  registers 
must  be  the  same  throughout  the  t'uan  (volunteer  districts)  ; 
not  of  different  lengths  and  breadths."  (Wade,  111  and  112  ; 
cf.  51  col.  4;  105  col.  8;  278  col.  12;  298  col.  9;  389  col.  9.) 
—  $£  i-piny  denotes  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be 
attributed  "conjointly"  to  two  or  more  subjects  and  thus 
presupposes  a  plurality  of  nouns. 


now  *pen  %  1,  the  prefect  l*chlih 
order  I6chian<j  the  workman  to  ^i-l*ping  alike  llklan  }sshua 
cut  on  boards  and  print  the  Gh(ei  "t'iao  articles  4cho  6tiny 
framed  (by  him)  R///i  together  with  the  9//«o  l°chia  registra- 
tion-system n  chatuj  iychleng  legulations.  "The  Prefect 
has  framed  certain  regulations,  which  he  has  ordered  the 
block  cutters  to  print  with  those  affecting  the  tithing  and 
train-band  system."  (Wade,  115;  for  further  examples  cf. 
oo  col.  «S;  35  col.  8;  06  col.  9:  38  col.  12:  50  col.  5;  59 
col.  12  ;  102  col.  2:  237  col.  9  :  248  col.  4.) 


^  w  w  >iis  *13  w}  ^  fir  w  I®24  N"  ir  ^ 

—  -'s  $£*  i§3°  ^31  HI3'  $i?°—l/an  27«'/'t;  all  those  who,  being 
7lia»g  good  smin  people,  subjects  5mao-6yi  trading  2tsai  in  a 
3  fan  foreign  4/>fl»</  kingdom  9wu  l°lun  no  matter  whether 
12r/ivVn  before  u//  (the  issue  of)  the  law  or  "/<o»  after  uli 
(the  issue  of)  the  law,  ^'kuo  if  really  I6i/in  because  of  r'huo 
lsc/ianf/  goods  accounts  ^icei  not  being  wr/i'inr/  clear,  settled 
-lpu  --n<-iiy  they  cannot  "5i  conformably  with  '^hsien  the  limit 
-*/iui  -r'c/ii  return  home,  2]ch'i  tliey  (are)  "8i--9kai  all,  one  and 
all.  "''WmH  allowed  z°hui  "Jr/a  to  return  home.  ;;  Whatsoever 
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persons,  being  good  subjects,  have  been  trading  in  foreign 
states,  whether  they  left  China  before  or  after  the  enact- 
ment (above  cited),  provided  that  their  real  reason,  for  not 
returning  within  the  time  allowed,  was  their  inability  to 
close  their  accounts,  have  one  and  all  permission  to  return 
to  their  homes."  (Wade,  129  ;  cf.  GO  col.  2  ;  81  col.  11  ; 
411  col.  4.) 


—lliang  2wan  zlio  Liang  Wan-ho  *ngo  by  mistake 
heard,  was  informed,  that  Gsn  1ican  ^ch'ilan  Su  Wan-ch'iian 
and  sti-lohsiung  his  elder  and  younger  brother  were  lli-l*t'ung 
altogether  l*t$ai-upi  there.  "  Liang  Wan-ho  had  been 
informed  by  mistake  that  he  (Su  Wan-chiian)  was  there  as 
well  as  his  elder  and  younger  brother."  (Wade,  191  ;  cf. 
225  col.  12.) 

-t-1  r2  a3  ft*  -m  w  $7  it3  %?  -w  wi  mis  ft13- 

lshih-*3rh  z  jih  on  the  twelfth  day  ^lisieli  all  5ti  came  to  9chia 
the  house  of  eshen  7ch'3n-8pi  Shen  Ch'en-pi.  and  1%11<?/t'i 
all  in  a  body  I2chin  entered  I3nei  its  interior  (191). 


NUMERAL  PHRASES. 

(6)  Certain  numeral  phrases  express  a  totality,  and  hence 
a  plurality  of  nouns,  because  only  so  many  individual 
objects  of  the  denomination  represented  by  the  noun  are 
either  now,  or  were  at  some  former  time  believed  to  exist 
(Schott,  p.  156),  e.g.  {JtJ  $J  ssii.  hai,  the  four  seas,  all  the 
seas,  all  within  the  seas,  mankind  ;  [3J  ~Jj  KSU  fan  a,  the  four 
regions,  all  regions,  everywhere ;  JL  0c  u'n  ^l'->  the  five 
kinds  of  grain,  all  kinds  of  grain,  "  grain  ;"  "g"  ^  pai  kuo, 
the  hundred  kinds  of  fruit,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  ''fruit;" 
"g"  'j|'  pai  Jcnan  the  Mandarins  :  "0"  ^  pai  pan,  ^  jjj§-  chlien 
pan,  ^  j|^  tt'an  pan,  all  kinds  of  things,  many  ways; 
(  ican  te,  all  virtues,  or  virtues;  ^  i^  wan  s/iih,  for 
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many  ages  ;  ^f-  Iff  ch'ien  chi,  a  variety  of  plans  ;  "g"  jfc  po 
hsing>  the  hundred  surnames,  the  people  ;  ^  Jjj  wan  men, 
the  ten  thousand  people  ;  i.e.  all  the  people,  the  masses ; 
$5  '$j  wan  H'M,  ten  thousand  things,  everything  ;  $5  [U  w0w 
X:?f0,  the  ten  thousand  nations,  all  nations;  "international;" 
similarly  »j[»  J^  c/mo  min,  "the  million."  (<&<?  Part  II: 
''Numerical  Categories,"  in  Mayers'  The  Cliinese  Readers' 
Manual.} 


REDUPLICATION 


REDUPLICATION. 

(7)  Totality  may  be  expressed  by  reduplication  :  ^  jen, 
man;  \  \  jen  jen,  every  man,  all  men;  ^  cn'n,  a  place; 
|j£  $jt  rh'it,  ch'u,  everywhere,  at  all  the  places. 


^  ting. 

(8)  One  of  the  principal  mode.'*  of  expressing  the  plural 
is,  in  the  business  style,  the  addition  of  the  substan- 
tive =?£  teii'i,  class  :  also  %$\  lei,  category,  and  f^  pei, 
kind.  e.u. 

g^  ^  ^  kai  pien  t(:na,  the  said  officers  (39-1). 

W\l  W~  '%}  A4  & — 4.A'n  *tena  the  men  :so  .  .  scJtih  who, 
that  -pi/  were  seized  (11). 

TjC  j^  '$  pv»  tao  ti'mj  we,  the  Tao-t'ais  (23). 

7^  ^  ^  ^  y)e/j  /a  c/t'e»  /c»//  we,  the  ministers  of 
state  (49). 

jjjj  }^  ^  ^  7;a/  yancj  j<'n  tena  the  said  foreigners  (49). 

tyjfe  ^  /-/(-'////  "  the  ants,"  modest  designation  of  the 
writers  in  petitions  :  "  we,  the  petitioners." 

j\j  ~ff  >nin-tc/itj  "common  men,"  a  modest  designation  of 
the  writers  in  petitions:  "we,  the  petitioners." 
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ifc  I!  H?  t'ufei  teng  outlaws  (103). 

§%  ^  It  ^r  ^a*  Pl"#  .VMn#  ^"*7  the  sa^  regulars  and 
volunteers  (100). 

§£  =$j:  ico-teng  we. 

2&  *jpju~t£nff>  HI  ^  erh-teng  you  (plural). 

Hf  i  J3*  ^  ^  s^  ml'n  ^/J^  Jou'  ^ne  literati  and  people 
(110  col.  8). 

^  ^  i-teng  they. 

g^  ^  ^  /:ae  5/«<  teng  the  said  Shupan  (plural),  "  these 
clerks/'  (Wade,  143  col.  10.) 

&  $£  A  ^  ^««»  P^'  ./^  f%/  (HS  ^  1^  ^  etc-),  ''  the 
complainant  and  defendant."  (Wade,  151  col.  7.) 

|5  ^  ch'en-teng  the  servants,  "your  Majesty's  servants," 
a  respectful  designation  used  by  Ministers  of  State  when 
speaking  of  themselves  in  memorials  to  the  throne  and  such 
like  documents. 

!J£  HI  iP  Hf  1^  kfli  hsi*n  ting  kuan  shen,  the  magistrates 
and  notables  of  those  districts  (109). 

S  f ffl  A  ^  neag  tien  jen  teng,  "small  farmers  and  farm 
labourers.''  (Wade,  173.) 

3U  ^  c/i'tn  teng,  relatives  (185). 

1^  <JH  ^  kai  fan  ttng.  the  said  culprits  (207). 

j^  1^  A  ^  ^5'"  linje>i  ting,  kinsmen  (215). 

J&  J&.  ^  "tou  ?HOW  ^/j^/,  such  and  such  people,  "  the 
parties  so-and-so."  (Wade,  111.) 

(9)  The  character  ^  te/tg  is  very  frequently  added  to 
one  or  several  proper  names.  If  added  to  the  name  of  one 
individual  it  is  to  be  translated  and  others ;  if  it  follows 
the  names  of  more  than  one  individual  it  simply  expresses 
the  plurality  of  the  persons  mentioned  and  should  not  be 
translated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  names  of  localities  and 
all  other  names  accompanied  by  teng.  ^  Vl^  ^f  TjC  ^  ^ 
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she/i(j  tu  hsin  ynng  tlai  ttng  means  "  the  provincial  boat 
establishment  Hsin-yung-t'ai  and  others,"  or  "  the  Hsin- 
yung-t'ai  and  other  establishments"  (27  col.  1);  £|  J3  p  j«i 
Jj£  ^  p'tt  hit  lien  t&  tien  tung,  '•  the  Lien  Te  and  other 
shops  '  (27  col.  5).  But  g  g  M  m  &  M  I®  ^  ®  '* 
S/<IM  f/i'e/i  knang  ch'iian  wan  shun  tfai  teng  in  the  same 
despatch  should  merely  be  rendered  by  the  three  names : 
"  Lit  Slum,  Ch'en  Kuang-ch'iian  and  Wan  Shun-t'ai " 
(27  col.  6). 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  tjji  teng 
when  simply  following  proper  names.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  it  is  always  strictly  adhered  to,  but  should  be 
guided  by  it  whenever  it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether 
an  undetermined  or  a  fixed  number  of  individuals  is  spoken  of. 
It  appears,  though,  that  the  rule  is  less  certain,  if  ^  teng 
is  added  to  an  enumeration  of  proper  names  as  well  as 
general  names  in  connection  with  another  substantive,  fol- 
lowing tt'ny,  as  '$(}  j|^2  ^3  If4  lict'n  civil  and  "icu  military 
zteiif]  *kuan  officers,  which  includes  only  the  two  kinds 
of  officers  enumerated  ;  whereas  }$  5fj  '^  2£  ^£  "P?  vanq- 

•    I       /I*  -*    ^l^    -^1^      \+      Jr^       U          i,' 

i/ao  ch'a-yeh  temj  Into  "Opium,  Tea  and  the  like  goods,". or 
"  Opium,  Tea,  etc.,"  would  suggest  that  other  goods  besides 
those  enumerated  be  included.  Generally  speaking,  if  the 
names  enumerated  be  many,  ^  tcitg  loses  its  generalising 
force,  which  is,  of  course,  necessarily  retained  if  it  follows 
only  one  name. 

^  j|£"  Q>  ^p'  £i"  T$L — l(in  2yi'MH  2kunr/  An-yiian  Rung 
and  4te>i(j  ''mini/  6hao  other  designations  (214  col.  8);  but  : 

£P'  W  ^  Hf ' — tne  l!/i]l  holding  seal  and  "/tsiin  executive 
*tenit  *knan  officers  (124  col.  12). 

H  -f-  ^  ^  %£  H— eW/  shi/t  leu  tin  tena  jilt,  the  25th 
and  26th  davs. 
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^^p    tao    kuang  pa   ch'iu   shih   i   teng 
men,  the  8th,  9th  and  llth  years  of  Tao-kuang  (274).* 

ffi  lei. 


(10)  |3,  or  ^  lei,  kind,  category,  may  be  looked  at  as  a 
sign  of  the  plural  when  following  certain  nouns,  as  ^  ^ 
ch'u-lei,  domestic  animals  ;  tjl  ^  chung-lei,  insects  ;  H  |f| 
fei-lei,  robbers,  outlaws  ;  >££  "J*  |g  /c'jvai  i/m?  /«',  the  k'uai 
ting  (plural)  (162). 


(11)     §1  or  H?  Pe'l->  generation,  class,  kind,     g;  f^  fswn  pet 
you,   the  honoured  ones,   i.e.  those  older    than  the  speaker  ; 

*  The   character   ^fp   teng,   which   as   a   substantive    frequently    occurs    in 
the   sense   of   "class"    (j?fl  ^    tlou   teng,    of    the    first    class;    .  K  ^jf 

•  y  *     Af£  \ 

shang  teng,     p  -^J*  7^'a  f(>«<7,  of  the  first,  second  class,  etc..  )  or  "degree" 

and  as  a  verb  means  "to  wait"  (^p  f^  teng  liou,  to  wait),  is  very 
often  used  to  pluralise  and  generalise,  its  generalising  force  clearly 

appears  in  connection  with  the  pronoun  "this:"  jifc  ^  tz'u  teng, 
of  this  class,  i.e.  such,  tails.  Similarly,  we  have  to  explain  certain 
expressions  which,  in  the  business  style,  quite  commonly  appear  at 
the  end  of  quotations.  When  the  words  used  by  another  writer 
(or  speaker)  are  quoted,  the  quotation  is  closed  by  adding  the 

words  ^p  Hn  teng  yii,  "such  words;"  similarly,  a  quotation, 
or  the  relation  of  facts  contained  in  a  report,  may  be  closed  by 

adding  the  words  ^  JA]  teng  yin.  "such  arguments,"  ^  |±J  teng  yu, 
or  ^p  '|m  teng  eh'  ing,  "  such  circumstances,"  ''  such  facts,"  or 
=jp  iff-  tfng  shih,  "such  matters;"  if  an  accusation  is  the  subject  of 
the  quotation,  ^p  gpj  teng  tzlu,  "  such  charges  ;"  after  an  enumeration 

of  malpractices  or  nuisances,  ^p  §£p  teng  pi,  "such  malpractices," 
etc..  etc.  Such  concluding  phrases  need  not  be  translated  ;  they 
simply  show  that  a  quotation  or  an  enumeration  of  facts,  arguments. 
circumstances,  charges,  malpractices,  etc  .  is  concluded,  and  correspond 
to  what  in  English  writing  would  be  expressed  by  inverted  commas. 
If  a  plurality  of  arguments  is  alluded  to  in  the  concluding  phrase, 

the  character  ^  ko,  often  precede?,  e.g.  -£}•  ^  [§j  ho  teng-yin.,  "all 
these,"  or  "all  such  arguments."  =pp  teng  also  retains  its  generalising 

force  in  the  phrase  xf>  ^p  jiu  teng,  after  numerals,  when  the  writer 
does  not  wish,  or  is  not  able,  to  exactly  determine  a  quantity  to  be 
mentioned  ;  translate  "  or  ;''  "  or  .w,"  etc. 

_  .  .n  I\.  3^  s\  "fa  J\,  'fa  ^  erh  fan  ch'ih  chih  Hit  ch.'i  ch'ih  pu, 
teng,  three  or  four  feet  to  six  or  seven  feet. 
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^L  $1  pel  pci,  the  opposite  of  the  former  as  a  term  of  modesty  : 
we,  the  low  ones  ;  i.e.  your  juniors  (cf.  Williams,  Syllabic 
Diet.,  p.  (370)  ;  ^^  o  pel,  the  wicked;  nij  ^  ch'icn  pei, 
predecessors  ;  ^|  §g  hou  pei,  successors  ;  «£  ||  £  1^  ivang- 
i  cliih  pei,  the  unjust  ;  ^  ^  i  pei,  barbarians,  foreigners  ; 
^G  H  "<0  /'*"'»  people  of  my  kind,  /.<?.  "  we  ;"  fff  ^  er/t  _p«, 
people  of  your  kind,  i.e.  "  you "  (plural) ;  jjfc  j^jj  tzTi  pei, 
these  people. 

|£  kai  AND  0f  ^  50  yu. 

(12)  The  terms  g£  £ai,  frequently  translated  by  "  the 
paid/'  "  the  proper,"  and  Jjlf  W  50  ^">  usually  omitted  in 
translations,  very  often  have  a  peculiar  force  somewhat 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  definite  article  in  ancient  Greek 
or  modern  European  languages.  The  article,  both  definite 
and  indefinite,  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  a  part  of  speech 
which  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  given  up  entirely,  of 
which  fact  the  Latin  language,  one  of  the  most  perfect  the 
West  has  known,  is  an  eloquent  proof.  Still,  where  it  exists, 
it  is  a  great  linguistic  comfort  as  it  were.  In  Greek  as  well  as 
in  tho  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,  differences  may  be 
expressed  by  it  which  it  would  be  either  impossible  or  very 
hard  to  render  in  a  Latin  version.  In  many  cases  its  exact 
translation  would  be  immaterial  and  often  spoil  the  rhythm 
of  the  language;  where  it  is  of  importance,  however,  the 
indefinite  article  finds  its  representative  in  certain  indefinite 
pronouns,  as  quidam,  aliqw's,  etc.,  or  the  numeral  wins, 
while  the  definite  article  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficiently, 
though  somewhat  too  strongly,  rendered  by  some  demonstra- 
tive pronoun,  as  hie,  zV,  or  ille,  the  latter  containing  the 
linguistic  origin  of  the  article  in  the  Romance  languages. 

How  the  necessity  for  a  word  like  the  definite  article  is 
felt  in  modern  speech,  may  be  observed  by  all  who  listen  to 
the  eloquence  of  some  speaker  of  modern  conversational 
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Latin,  who  will  use  more  Hies  in  a  sentence  than  Cicero 
would  in  a  chapter.  The  same  tendency  to  individualise 
nouns  which  has  probably  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  article  may  be  occasionally  observed  in  modern  Chinese, 
both  colloquial  and  written.  This  tendency,  in  connection 
with  the  entire  absence  of  a  word  corresponding  to  our 
article,  explains  that  over-frequent  use  made  of  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  £ff  fl|j  cliei  ko  in  the  Peking,  or  [jjg  $j| 
ra  ti  in  the  Canton  colloquial  by  all  speakers  who  care  more 
for  distinctness  than  elegance.*  It  would  be  hard  to 
discover  a  similar  tendency  in  the  ancient  written  language, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  entire  neglect  this  question 
has  found  at  the  hands  of  former  grammarians.  In  the 
modern  business  style,  however,  I  venture  to  observe,  there 
are  representatives  of  what  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the 
modern  European  languages  would  be  expressed  by  the 
definite  article. 

This  part  of  speech,  in  so  far  as  it  performs  the  service  of 
individualising  nouns,  i.e.  of  distinguishing  one  or  several 
individuals  from  others  of  the  same  category  or  kind,  may 
be  said  to  be  employed  in  two  classes  of  cases. 
(13)  If  an  individual  or  individuals  already  known  or 
previously  mentioned  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  same  class  not  previously  known  to  the  reader,  the 
definite  article  may  serve  to  express  the  distinction  ;  e.g. 
"  Consul  A.  informed  Captain  B.  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  his  request ;  and  as  the  Consul  had  full  authority  to  do 
so,  there  remained  nothing  for  the  Captain,  but,  etc."  Here 
the  definite  article  the  in  "  the  Consul "  and  "  the  Captain  " 

*  Something  similar  was  apparently  meant  by  Goi^alves  on  p.  129  of 
his  A  rte  China,  who,  under  the  heading  "0  Artiyo"  in  the  gram- 
matical part  of  this  work,  quotes  the  example:  ''a  letra  ti  signifies 

terra:    3JR  f0  Jjji  ^  ^  $fc  ±,"     translating    na-ko    ti-t:u    by    "the 
letter  ti." 
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expresses  that  "  Consul  A."  and  "  Captain  B."  were 
previously  mentioned,  and  that  no  other  Consuls  or  Captains 
are  meant.  The  definite  article  in  such  a  case  will,  in  the 
business  style,  be  very  frequently  found  to  be  expressed  by 
the  character  |j£  kai  "  to  belong  to  ;  proper  ;  what  was  spoken 
of,  the  aforesaid,  the  before-mentioned  ;  that  thing,  the  one, 
etc."  (Cf.  Williams,  Syll.  Diet.,  p.  306.) 

It  will,  of  course,  in  many  cases  be  found  necessary  to 
give  this  character  its  full  force  and  translate:  "the 
said,"  "the  proper,"  "the  respective,"  "this,"  "that," 
etc.,  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  but  usually  the  definite 
article  "the"  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  in  rendering  a 
word  which  in  some  documents  occurs  in  nearly  every  sentence. 

§£  ffi  kai  fu,  "the  Prefect  of  the  Department." 

f£  ^  kai  shon,  "  the  Prefect." 

=£  ||j|  kai  hsien,  "  the  Magistrate." 

Hi  $Ii  ~H  5$C  IE^  kai  ti-fang  icen  icit,  the  civil  and  military 
(authorities)  of  the  place  (220  col.  4). 

IK  lif  $Ii  Jj  Hf  kai  slicng  li-fang  kuan,  "  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  province,"  or  "  of  that  province,"  i'L.  Fukien, 
previously  mentioned  (18  col.  3). 

Hfc  lilt  *£l  21  fcn  ch'u  tao-t'ai,  "the  Tao-t'ai  of  the  place" 
or  "  of  that  place." 

E1  t^J"  W^'  fS4  ^  ^ — "''^'^  ordered  li  (sign  of  the  past  : 
1  i-z chili) ,  orders  had  been  sent  to  zkai  the  *ling-*sliih-*kuan 
consuls. 

~i>%fo$wi$a  kai  Jiuo-lun-ch'uan,  "the  steamers"  (pre- 
viously mentioned);  "these  steamers." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  character  jj^  kai  is,  by 
official  etiquette,  not  allowed  to  be  placed  before  the  titles 
of  superiors.  The  Emperor  may  say  g^  ^  kai  ch'en,  "  the 
Minister,"  "the  said  Minister/'  or  |^  *jj  kai  pit,  "the 
Board,"  which  board  is  understood  to  be  known  by  readers, 
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hence  "the  proper  board;"  a  Prefect  may  use  the  word 
when  speaking  of  a  District  Magistrate,  etc.,  but  not  vice 
versa.  (Cf.  Wade's  Note  19  to  Paper  31.) 
(14)  If  an  individual  or  individuals  are  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  same  class  by  some  attribute  (adjective, 
participle,  relative  clause,  etc.)  or  otherwise,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  previously  mentioned,  the  definite  article 
marks  the  distinction  ;  e.g.  "  the  circumstances  attending 
the  case  ;"  "  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  ;"  "  the  buildings 
that  were  left  behind,"  etc.  The  article  in  such  cases  is 
often  found  to  be  represented  by  the  phrase  Jfjlf  ^f  so- 
yu,  properly  si  short  relative  clause,  "  the  so-and-so  that 
there  is,"  or  "  that  there  are,"  but  hardly  translatable  as 
such.  (Wade:  "  that  which  is,"  "whatsoever  there  be;"  cf. 
Notes  No.  23  in  Paper  2,  Key,  p.  5,  and  No.  23  in  Paper  9, 
Key,  p.  12). 

m  &  w  tr  w  ^6  n7  ^8  ±.9  n10  wi  &12  *t13  &u 

«$£15  — IG  ffi~ — lso-"yu  THE  likung  I5wen  16i  llchio  despatch 
(16/-17c/»'o,  classifier  of  "  despatches,"  etc.,  denoting  that 
there  was  but  "one"  despatch)  zcha-*chiih  ordering, 
conveying  instructions  for  istao  the  Tao-t'ai  of  l<)ning 
shao  10f'az  Ning-po,  Shao-Hsing  and  T'ai-chou  *chih  (relative 
pronoun)  :  who  ^kuan-^li  manages,  is  in  charge  of  7k'ou-san 
the  port.  "The  letter  of  instructions  he  has  written  to 
the  Intendants  of  the  circuit  of  Niugpo,  Shao-hsing, 
and  T'ai-chou,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  the 
port  in  question  "  (4). 

M1  W2  *&3  ^J4  31'  W— ^o-^yu  the  Gu-u  five  H'-iao  articles 
of  ^hsien  the  present  *yueh  treaty. 

W\l  W"  W'  09 4  ^5  $£'  l^?  t^8 — lso-~yu  the  ~yiian-*yu  cir- 
cumstances of  3shen-4ming  investigating  and  5ting-6i  giving 
judgment.  "The  conclusions  arrived  at  on  investigation, 
and  the  sentences  awarded."  (Wade,  197  ;  295  col.  2.) 
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W  #3  JS3  fit'  ffl5  JllT— 'so-V  the  ftllen-F'ti  field-ground, 
i.e.  cultivated  ground  'lchien  at,  amongst  3min  the  people 
(237). 

FflWsSPWtai'B'ifcT:ff'—1*>V  the  '/i  "/«»*  lo- 
calities  of  5c/iia»g  Gsu  Kiangsoo  3c/tla  4minf/  examined  (238). 

$?'  W"  -L  7d'  ^5  >V  SI7— lj*°-V<  tne  '''''"  six  'hsien 
districts  3shang-4yilan  Shang-yiian  ;'tcn<j,  and  others;  "etc." 

(258). 

#f '  ~fe"  /£3  ?S'  ^1J:<  §£"— W/yu  the  3rhait,i-*chlenii  regu- 
lations ;7/V//  ure  given,  fi/(6i«  hereafter  (110;  116,  col.  11).  The 
attribute  of  the  noun  "regulations"  is  not  mentioned,  hut 
to  he  applied  in  mind  as  the  context  clearly  shows  that 
"  regulations  regarding  the  train-hand  system,  etc."  are 
meant. 


(15)  The  numeral  —  /.  one,  the  equivalent  of  which  is,  in 
certain  Western  languages,  used  as  the  indefinite  article  a, 
an,  lias  in  (  'hinese  in  certain  combinations  the  force  or  the 
definite  article,  inasmuch  as  it  individualises  a  noun  as  a 
special  ihing  amongst  many  of  its  class,  e.<j. 

M'  iH"  i$J3  "'  ^  —  '''^  as  to  'V  the  5.s7///t  matter,  case  of 
*tlttnti-ss/iany  foreign  trade,  "  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade,"  "  regarding  the  subject  of  foreign  trade''  (i>,  co!.  £)  ; 
/  here  individualises  the  .v  ////*,  matter,  as  one  out  of  many 
matters  having  heen  the  suhject  of  correspondence  previously. 

The  words  —  ^  i.  an  preceded  hv  a  short  recapitulation 
of  the  details  of  a  case  mean  "in  the  case  of..../'  '*  re  '  (o2, 
col.  !'  :  -•/'.  ;-54.  col.  1  1  :  i>7,  col.  7  ). 


qji.-,  jvir,  jgj;7  -£if  ftu.-^/ti/t.-i  therefore  ^>el-\/,(  the  prefect 
cnr>  in  "fltiJi  his  proclamation  ]y'n  has  inclosed  'c//'<'/it>  (sign 
of  the  oliject)  '"i  the  "/^'i'////  scheme  of 
train-hands  l'';fi-^c/i//t  1:'/,r/  in  ]ao  ]:'chia  l]ch 
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the  regulations  respecting  the  tithing  system  (106,  col.  1  ; 
cf.  i'32,  col.  6;  342,  col.  2).  ''The  writer  has  appended 
the  scheme  of  train-band  organization  to  the  regulations 
affecting  the  tithing  system." 

—  iff  i  sJiiJi  in  the  matter  [of  all  that  precedes  in  that 
sentence,  i.e.  re  so  and  so];  see  p.  27,  col.  2. 

Jjff  f ^  — •  |3  ts^-liou  i  yeli  on  the  leaf  following  the  list : 
"  the  last  leaf  of  the  volume/'  (Wade,  111,  col.  9.) 

^f"1  ££"  — ^  fjfjj1 — "<-  the  'Hun  relation  of,  between  lcJtiin 
sovereign  aud  -Wt'e//  subject. 


THE  SUBJECT. 

(16)  The  subject  in  a  sentence  is  in  the  first  instance 
distinguished  by  its  position.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  rule, 
but  the  natural  run  of  human  thought  that  makes  us 
think  of  the  subject  first :  for  even  in  languages  where 
position  is  bv  no  means  material  in  distinguishing  the 
parts  of  speech,  cases  in  which  the  subject  stands  behind 
are  exceptions  from  the  rule  by  which  the  subject  is  placed 
before  the  rc-rb  and  the  object. 

F^j1  £^2  Wf  ?H:  ~%*'  Hb6  1^j~  ^f —  lna,n-2i/anfl-?'cJni-4fan  the 
foreigners  of  the  Southern  Sea  (subject)  r'jni-Kiwng  cannot 
'  icei  do  t'/K.ti  harm  (314). 

H1  ^~  -frE  IM'  Jit  ^  £<  ^3  $£  IJc10  l-lT'1  A^.1"  &i    S  ' 

—^kuo-^cliia  the  government  (subject)  \7/ ("////  collects  (verb) 
^liang  land  taxes  (object)  '"'/  in  order  to  (';/«nci  feed  'i>>n<i 
the  soldier  :  fti]cao-('rin<i  the  court  (subject)  !".>7/(-  establishes, 
appoints  (verb)  '•'/•/,•<///  mandarins  (object)  l-l  in  order  to  '"'ice/' 
protect  }Ani//i  the  jieople  (443). 

2/a-'VA'e/>  minister  of  state  (subject)  '*l-.f<  of  course  :'!<m<j  must 
schlien-9icaii>i  proceed  to  '"/•(//-' W/'u  tlie  jilace  (previously 
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mentioned)  f'ju  according  to,  by  7c/tli  the  appointed  time.  "It 
will  be,  of  course,  the  Commissioner's  duty  to  be  at  the  place 
named,  at  the  time  specified  "  (15). 

(17)  In  Chinese  exceptions  lire  only  allowed  when  common 
sense   excludes  all  misconstruction,  as  if  we  were  to  say  iu 
English    "a  cake   the  \>o<j   eats,'''  instead   of  "the   loy  eats   a 
cake."     The    object   is   sometimes   placed    before    the   subject 
at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.     In  a, 
certain    class   of   Imperial   edicts   for   instance,    specimens   of 
which  are  very  frequent  in  the  Peking   Gazelle,  examples  of 
the  following  kind  are  of  stereotyped  occurrence: — 

j&'  ®2  ^  mi  %?  m  sir  HS  M'  m]n  mi  ur  i13- 

("I,  the  Emperor,  command  that,"  or  "Let,"  ^  clio,  to  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding)  :  Let  6kai  'pit  the  proper  Board 
(subject)  uchieh-llwany  ^pei-^chih  forward  for  confrontation 
(verb)  lyilan-^kao  su'i.(-4c'htao-5lsunf/,  the  plaintiff  Wu  Ch'ao- 
t sung  (object)  schao-9li  according  to  law.  "  Let  the  proper 
Board,  as  the  law  requires,  send  the  plaintiff  forward  to  be 
confronted  [with  the  accused]"  (1  ••)•!;  cf.  .1 ;")(),  col.  11;  175, 
col.  8). 

(18)  If   the    same   object   belongs    to    different    verbs    with 
different   subjects,   as   if  we   would   sav   in    English   "  heroe.s 
enjoy,  cowards  fear,  the  beat  of  the  war  drum."  thi^   kind   of 
inversion    is    frequently   resorted    to    in    Chinese:    the   object, 
then,  appears  at.  the  head  of  the  sentence,    but    the    verb    is 
followed     by     ;£     <•/////,     ;-  illud  "     ''it,"     resuming     it    as    it, 
were  at,  the  proper  place,  e  </. 

itb1  a2  5ii3  w  *  IB.-  ^r  m*  &?  ±'"  ^i11  vir2  ^  w 

~JL1"  .Pc1"  ±17  ^(!lls  jfcl'J—'-'/i*ittn</-ltt>i  villains  of  'te'fl  this 
'I-/II/IHJ  class.  i.<\  this  class  of  villains  :'j>n  not  ''fan  only  'rJiou 
the  Ci:ou  ^Magistrates  and  *ht'f>i  the  llsien  ^Magistrates  *<'lii 
hate  ' ''<•/////  them  }]/n  like  }',-/t'<»i  enemies,  ir'/i-uhsil  the 
•clerks  and  writers  '•"'/</  still  more  ]"/r,->  tear  ]~c/n'/i  them  ;s'< 
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like  19/m  tigers  ;  "not  only  do  the  magistrates  hate  this  kind 
of  villains  like  enemies,  but  the  yamen  writers  even  fear 
them  like  tigers  "  (265). 

(19)  AVhere  the  subject  is  clearly  mentioned,  as  in  the  above 
examples,  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognise  it.  This  is,  however, 
not  always  the  case.  The  subject  is  very  frequently  either 
to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  or  the  general  context,  or 
the  verb  is  an  impersonal  one,  as  "it  is  necessary  to,  etc. f 
"  one  must;"  "  one  has,  will,  does,  etc.,"  thus  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  who  the  doer  of  the 
action  described  may  be.  It  is  but  natural  that,  with  regard 
to  this  point,  any  attempt  to  find  grammatical  rules  by  way  of 
analogy  should  prove  a  failure  ;  common  sense  and  close 
attention  to  the  logical  run  of  the  general  context  is  the  only 
recommendable  guide.  The  same  subject  is  often  to  be 
applied  to  several  verbs,  objects,  etc.,  and  may  be  the  only 
one  to  be  discovered  in  whole  strings  of  sentences  ;  and  here 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Chinese  are  not  over  particular 
with  regard  to  the  logical  connexion  between  the  subject 
and  its  verb,  just  as  we  occasionally  say  in  English  "  tea 
pays  an  Export  Duty  of  two  tads  five  candareens,"  without 
considering  that  it  is  not  the  tea,  but  the  merchant  who 
pays  the  duty  on  it.  Now  this  kind  of  anomaly  is  carried 
to  the  extreme  iu  the  business  style.  "A  junk,  laden  -with 
stones,  crosses  the  sea,  is  seized  by  ti  cruiser,  brought  before 
the  Magistrate,  squeezed  money,  not  yet  released,  applies  for 
investigation  and  release  of  the  men  seized."  The  subject 
in  this  case  is  partly  the  junk,  partly  its  owner,  who  writes 
a  petition  regarding  his  ship. 


jlj  //?/,  INTRODUCING  THK  LOGICAL  SUBJECT. 
(20)     As  peculiar  to  the  business  style,  1  have  to  mention  here 
the  expression  of  the  ;:doer  of  an  action,"  not  to  say   ''sub- 
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ject  of  a  sentence,"  by  the  preposition  £|j  T/M,  alias  "  from,  by 
way  of,"  if  the  subject  is  not  inanimate,  but  a  person.  The 
literal  explanation  of  the  preposition  yu  in  such  cases  is  that 
it  represents  the  Latin  preposition  a  or  ab,  and  the  noun 
following  it  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  a  noun  in  the 
ablative  case  in  Latin  ;  the  verb  should  be  explained  as  in 
the  passive  voice,  and  the  object  following  it  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  the  nominative.  If,  in  English,  instead  of  "the 
Govc-rnor  addresses  the  Consul,"  we  were  to  say  "  by  the 
Governor  is  addressed  the  Consul  "  (^  T^C  ^  $c  M  fT  IS 
2j£  *g"  yn  pcn-pu-ijuan  chao-hvi  ling-shih-kuari)9  u  the 
Consul  "  would,  in  the  second  example,  become  the  gram- 
matical subject  ;  but  the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb,  the  logical  subject,  as  it  were,  would  always  be 
"  the  Governor." 

Instances  in  which  the  literal  meaning  of  ffj  (i.e.  a  or  ab, 
cum  allativd)  may  bo  retained  in  such  sentences  without 
inconvenience  in  translating  are  frequent  enough  (/;/'.  148,  col. 
4;  149,  col.  o):  but,  as  a  practical  rule,  I  would  recommend 
to  simply  look  at  |Jj  yn,  as  a  sign  of  the  subject,  placed 
before  nouns  representing  persons. 

Ell1  W  W  ~$V  X  W'—  V<  -h&i™  the  District  Magistrate 
(will)  *yiieh-*shu  restrain,  keep  in  order  ^kung-^shu  the  clerks 
of  the  \Vorks  Department  (29). 

Etl'  $£-'  W  ^'  M'  W'  M~  M*—l!"'-*I<™»  tlie  District 
Magistrate  *fa-*chi  issues  ~'yao-Gplai  belt-tickets  and  'hu-^chao 

passports.  Wade:  —  ''A  belt-ticket  and  passport  will  then 
be  issued  to  him  by  the  District  Magistrate"  (103). 


c'/i.<ii  the  Commissioner  of  .Justice  Lin  Tsc-hsii  \/'u  again  *shcn 
tried  the  case. 

tt]'  fl»f2  W  W—^"    '/"    the    Prefect    of   the    Department 
*sh'-  namin     tried  the  case     -^o. 
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$£'  &2  §T  M'  $5  %l6  W  it8— 77"  stcei-4yaan  the  Deputy 
(must)  ^lisien  first  *sh$n-6pao  report  to  7ssti  the  high  provin- 
cial authorities  and  stao  the  Tao-t'ais  (268). 

ft1  m2  ft3  ^  If  ffl8  #7  Ms  ^°  ^10  H11  3T2-V  4"< 

the  Governor  General  and  5fu  the  Governor  of  *yun-znan 
Yunnan  6,yw»//  using  Vex  characters  *chao-*/tui  (should) 
address  in  a  despatch  I2icany  the  king  Of  wkai  nkito  the 
country  (previously  mentioned).  "  Tlie  Governor  General 
and  Governor  of  Yiinnan  will  address  the  king  in  writing" 
(376.) 

&1  W  £l3  W  W'  W  ft  ^  W—  V«     *chin-W>  the 

gentry   of  2kai   <!c7i'«   the   place   (previously    mentioned)  will 

clien  ' '  miny  subscribing  names  8ping~®ming  petition,  ie., 
will  sign  a  petition  (448). 

E1  &2  ^  mi  %F  w  &7  MS  m  m°  mn  m12  $ir>- 

2yu-3pen-'/a(a)i--'pu  I,  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  V 
(sign  of  the  past)  have  Glhig  separately,  besides,  7tsiao  made 
*ch'un-®t'ung  solid  copper  wfa-llma  weights  l*pei-izyung  to 
be  ready  for  use  (7;  cf.  Wade's  note  Xo.  13,  in  Paper  4, 
where  jjj  yu  is  explained  as  "through  the  instrumentality, 
by  order  of;"  also  "it  has  been  left  to  me,  as  my  duty  "). 

Further  examples  :— 224,  col.  1  ;  249,  col.  10  :  2f>7,  col.  9  ; 
269,  col.  1  ;  29G,  col.  7. 

(21)  When  the  object  in  such  sentences  is  expressed  by  ^ 
chiang,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  though  but  few 
examples  may  be  found  for  it  in  Wade's  collection,  we  are, 
it  appears,  almost  forced  by  the  whole  construction  to  look 
at  fy  yu  as  a  sign  of  the  subject,  at  least  from  our  practical 
European  point  of  view.  For,  though  we  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  construe  sentences  in  whatever  way  we  choose,  as 
long  as  the  true  meaning  is  left  uninjured,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  Jj^  cliiann.  when  introducing  the  object, 
is  only  a  verb,  and  that,  e.<j.  |±J1  Jfr2  JJf''  ^fj,1  ^  |£fi  is  with 
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equal,  or  better,  right  rendered:  "  \lan  the  criminal  *chiang 
being  taken  lyn  by  -fn  the  Prefect  y'a-'tsni  is  punished"  than 
*•  lyti  -/it  tlie  Prefect  (subject^  :'/'a-r'tsui  punishes  ''chiany  4fan 
the  criminal  (object)/'  But  since  }}~jf  cliiann  is  by  all  foreign 
grammarians  practically  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  object  or 
accusative,  1  cannot  help  explaining  |Jj  ////  as  a  >ign  of  the 
subject,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  its  original  mean- 
ing, a  or  ab  cunt  a/>lt(tiri>,  may  occasionally  claim  its  right, 

&'  &2  &&  2T  m 5  2H';  W  ®*-1!/"  (marking  the  subject) 
"hat  the  proper,  the  respective  -/lv>  '/a<>  Tao-t'ais  ^/a  8A«i 
sent  back  ^chiang  R/'an  the  criminals  (oljectj  (147J. 

THE  OISJKCT. 

(22)  The  object  may  be  expressed  either  by  position  or 
by  the  use  of  auxiliary  characters. 

Wherever  it  is  expressed  by  position  only,  the  rule  is 
that  it  should  follow  the  verb,  while  the  subject  is  to 
{>recede  the  verb.  (Cf.  .lulien,  St/nta.iv  Soui-ellc,  Vol  I, 

P.  it;.) 

?H'  JKl"  HT" — }chmi  to  receive  (verb")  -<'h.io-?'/nii  a  despatch 
(object). 

Uu1  ffi  Mr>  ^'  'B" — lrh-M>--/uu'  to  address  in  a  despatch 
(verb)  ziiny-ls/ii/t-''kiu(n  the  Consul  (object). 

In  the  above  two  examples  it  is  the  relative  position  of 
the  word  chiio-hui  that  makes  it  appear  as  a  substantive 
(>;a  despatch")  or  a  verb  ("to  address  in  a  despatch'') 
respectively. 

PS'  ^CJ  t?Jtr>  1^' — ^'"^  "t'^'r'  tno  Government  (subject) 
"i/<iiif/  feeds  (verb)  'lj>//ni  soldiers  (object). 

'23)  It',  after  a  verb  meaning  "to  give  to,"  "to  tell,  to 
communicate  to,"  ''  to  promise  to,  '  etc.,  a  substantive  is  to 
be  added  as  corresponding  to  a  noun  in  the  d'/'r^  case,  the 
ruling  position  is  as  follows  : 

1.  $ii/'jc<'t.  '2    I'ci'li.  .'>  J)al'n-f.  4    (tbjnt.      (C/.  Julicn.  p.  14.) 
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P1  %?  II3  IS4  ?fc5  M°  P7  H3  'IF  W—  ^-tto-'chia  the 
Government  (subject)  3/iSrt  4cfii  continuously  gives  (verb) 
*ahui-*yung  the  marine  soldiers  (dative)  7klou-*liang  provi- 
sions and  *i/in-wliang  money  (object). 

(24)  Examples  of  this  kind  are,  however,  so  rare,  and  the 
rule    suffers   so   many   exceptions   in  the  business  style,  that 
common  sense  must  again  be  resorted  to  as  the  safest  guide. 

<7>  O 

For  cases  not  complying  with  the  rule  are  frequent  enough, 
especially  where  misconstruction  is  excluded  by  the  nature 
of  matters,  e.o. 

In1  3t~  H3  f64  4ft3—  W«  to  give  (verb)  2wtn  a  letter 
(object)  to  2[o-4jio-:'tan  Robert  Thorn  (dative)  (4);  we  may 
here  consider  the  two  terms  chi,  to  give,  and  wen,  letter,  as 
having  grown  together  and  representing  one  verb,  having 
"  lo-po-taii  "  as  its  object,  as  if  we  were  to  sav  :  "to  letter- 
give  Robert  Thorn." 

(25)  The   object   is   frequently   placed    at   the    head    of  the 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  I  have  shown  above. 

m  ir  &  'p{  w  ^  w  as  w  v  ir  w2  it13- 

''/tsi  please  cs/tih  'c/iih  make  known,  let  me  know  (verb)  of 
lkai  the  "ijin  money  sto-4shao  the  quantity,  i.e.  the  amount 
of  money  due  (object)  8/-°/??>/?  in  order  that  "'nju  n.s7t?;  as  per 
amount.  }-/u  n/tna/i  (it  may  bej  refunded  (402). 

ffi  f/i/'ainr,  A  SIGN  OF  'j'HE  ()];.)  i-:cr. 

(26)  Of  auxiliarv    characters    serving    to    mark  the    object, 
Jf^  c/n'anr/,  "  to  take.'    is  the  most  prominent.*     It  corresponds 
exactly  to  Jj^  pa   (  "  to   take  ;;   and   sign   of  the  object)   of  the 
Mandarin    colloquial.      (See    Bazin,     (jrummaire    mandarine, 
p.  G7,  and  Edkins,  Mandarin  Grammar,  j) 


).     ''. 


flf  chidiii/  was  a  common  si<rn  of  thu  ol'jrct  in  the  colloquial  of  (lie  Titan 
Dynasty,  as  may  he  o'hner\ffi  in  numerous  examples  in  "  //'  OrpJu-lhi  de 
la  Cliinf."  a  tragedy  written  in  that  style  and  translated  by  Julien. 
•{Sijnta.i-1-  .ViiurilU'.  pp.  :!00-4(J«). 
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The  object  introduced  by  Jjfjf  chiany  always  precedes  the 
verb,  but  follows  the  subject.  If  the  noun  to  be  placed  in 
the  accusative,  by  this  auxiliary  character  is  accompanied 
by  attributes  (genitive,  adjective,  relative  clause,  etc.)  such 
attributes  are  placed  between  Jj^f  cltntny  and  the  noun  to 
which  thov  belong. 

m  m*  w  2P  w  %*  i&  m*  m*  ti(i  I&"-*M  the 

(previously  mentioned)  "ch^nan  ship  *pi-*lisii  must,  sfhuang 
loading  •'chiaua  °chta-'lyfh  the  tea  (object)  9/m/  return  to 
lohs/'a)itj-uchiang  Hongkong  (17). 

JfvT  $'"  H"  I/?'  fm5— 4<'/'«:  r°h><>  they  turned  back  }chfanf/- 
2<7*'e- •"/;>,•?/;/  (their)  carts  (object)  (49). 

*Ji'  Jir  W  mi  W'  W  &  ^  ^-(subject :  "  they,"  to 
be  supplied)  l  listen  now  "ttii  G/uii  bring  back  to  1  pC-n- 
^i/a-'^ini'n  niv,  the  writer's,  Yamen  -cliiann  srhi-4chao  the 
passports  (object)  (49).  The  above  is  one  of  the  very 
numerous  examples  in  which  we  in  vain  look  for  a 
subject  of  the  sentence  ;  in  such  cases  the  passive  will  often 
be  vescrted  to  with  advantage,  as  in  Wade's  translation  : 
'•  These  passports  were  brought  back  to  this  Yamen." 

W  t£;  £3  £'  A:'  #6  Iff  W  W  ^°-*»   WcM  at 

once  ^fhilt-^famj  release  ]c/i?ait(/-'''ji'n  the  men  (object)  4<ihih 
(relative  particle)  who  *yW  (sign  of  the  passive)  were,  had  been 
:'na  sei/.cd  ]"/  final  itartiele,  untranslatable  :  corresponding 

i  /  i  O 

to  a  jieriod  (II).  The  relative  -j>ei  sua  ''clilli,  "who  had  been 
seized/'  being  an  attribute  cf  r'/V/;,  is  placed  between  that 
word  and  'c/iwjjc/,  the  si^n  of  the  object. 

(27)  The  object,  with  the  auxiliary  character  '[^f  chiang 
])lacod  /';/<»v  the  verb  allows  of  another  object  being  added 
a/tfr  the  verb  in  such  cases  where,  e.<i.  in  Latin,  we  use 
a.  double  accusative,  i.e.  chiefly  in  connexion  with  verbs 
meaning  ''  to  declare  a-,  to  consider  as,"  etc. 
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"kao  altum  3ti  soluni  *nreh  (also  ;'pao  dcclarare  G/i-~u\t  hu- 
milem  sc.  sohnn  ;  "to  fraudulently  return  high  land  us  low" 
(135). 


(28)  It  has   been   remarked   that  flj    ;?«    "to   take''   as   a 
sign  of  the  object,  is  peculiar  to  the  colloquial  language.     This 
does  not,  however,  preclude  its  occurring  in  documents  as  a 
colloquial   word,    especially    in    the   minutes   of   all    kinds    of 
enquiries  "when   the  very  words  used   by  a   witness  are  given 
in  his  deposition,  e.a. 

AT  ffi2  $?  &  #fl  w  ft  w  &°  iiv°  JIT  fr-vA/"  i 

beg   *chiao   to    hand    -j,a-zwo   me    nslion.    l~liittf    over  to   *yinrf 

the    British     ^sliamj    merchants    ''ptn-^kuo    of    my  country 

'tsai  in   ssheny   the   province,    or  provincial  capital.  "  I   beg 

that  I  may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  some  English 
merchant  residing  at  Canton"  (IJ). 

J^J,  i,  INTUODUCING  THK  OBJKCT. 

(29)  The   juirticle   next   in    importance    to   ^   c-hiano    as   a 
mark  of  the  object  is  J^j,  /,   "to  use.''     It  has  ever  been   the 
pride  of  the  late   Professor  Julien  to  have  discovered,   as   it 
were,    the    power    possessed    by    this    word    of   marking    the 
accusative,    and    the    result   of   his   researches   may    be   found 
laid   down   on   pp.    1.")    and    i'(> — 27    of  his    Synta.re   Sonvelle 
(Vol.   I).      While   referring    the   student  to  his  notes  on  the 
accusative    as    a    chapter    that    may    be    read    with    especial 
advantage,    I    must    state    with    regard    to    ^   !,  that,    in    the 
modern  docr.mentarv  stvle,  its  use  as  a   si<ni   of  the   object  is 

•  ^  r?  «' 

not  only  more  rotrieted  but  also  somewhat  different  from 
that  described  bv  Ju!u>n.  In  the  A'it-in'n  J^J,  /  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  ^  e/t/ana  in  the  modern  stvle.  >.<>.  it 
introduces  an  object  and.  with  it.  precedes  the  verb. 
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J^Jl1  ^"  ~f*   IT4'  A." — l/"   UIn    Wen-PJisia    iroperi-(imperium) 

4//rt   dare  ''j>'n    honiinibus.     (Julien,    /.'•.,   ]>.  2o.)      "To  give 
the  empire  to  mini.''* 

This,  it  appears,  is  the  rule  in  tlie  classical  style,  while 
examples  where  J^J.  i  with  the  object  /vlloic  the  verb  are 
exceptional,  as  the  following  : 

5)*1  A"  J£J[  J{|'— \/'LII  distribuere  -jt'n  liominibus  3/'  as 
•'/.v'ta  diviti-(divitias).  (Julien,  p.  2-1.)  "To  l/vn  distribute, 
^ive  -jc-n  the  men,  people  "'i  •'//«/  riches." 

In  the  business  style,  however,  cases  where  the  object, 
introduced  by  J^J,  /,  /olloit'*  the  verb,  are  quite  as  frequent 
as  the  opposite  construction  is  exceptional. 
(30)  The  classical  use  is  always  retained  in  that  very  com- 
mon phrase  which  is  formed  bv  the  verb  ^  ice/  "  to  make, 
to  consider  as,"  preceded  by  an  accusative  with  J^J,  /.  Just 
as  the  verb  ^  JKIO  in  the  example  quoted  above  (paragraph 
'11:  "alt inn  tolnm  declarare  Jiumilem"')  the  verb  ^  icei 
ill  this  case  has  a  two-fold  object,  and  is  thus  comparable 
to  the  Latin  phrases  fuccw  aliquem  aliquid ;  nominare, 
estimarC)  etc.,  al/'qiiein  aliquid;  r/:.:  1.  the  immediate  object 
(alitjiieni)  and  2.  the  supplementary  object  (<th'<]ttid).  In 
tlie  Chinese  phrase  i.  .  .  .icd.  ....  the  immediate  object, 
introduced  by  /,  ahvavs  precedes  the  verb  <c<-i,  while  the 
supplementary  object  follows  it  as  an  accusative  bv  position. 

j^J,1  :^t-  ^3  ^'  — '/  -r/r i  uxorem  *ice>  facere  \'lc it-It  ]>el- 
licem  (object  by  position).  ''To  treat  a  wife  as  a  concubine" 
(187). 

3$  ^'J  W  W[  M'  itil"  ~)j  ^  5®'— The  immediate  object 
i-.  in  this  example,  represented  bv  a  complete  sentence, 
'^t'au-'i/a-'ti-'janit,  "to  keep  the  countrv  in  order/'  or  "the 
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keeping  in  order  of  the  country,"  which  in  Greek  would  be 
preceded  by  the  neutral  article  TO. 

1  Wu  2pu  not  (that  he  does)  not,  i.e.  he  always  does  8wei 
make  3i  (sign  of  the  object)  4t'an-5ya  6ti-fang  the  keeping 
in  order  of  the  country  9chu  an  enjoinment  (supplementary 
object,  accusative  by  position).  '"'He  never  fails  to  enjoin 
them  (r/~.,  the  local  authorities)  to  maintain  order"  (18). 

&1  &-  ^  it1  1£3  *$6  IB7  n8  Ji9— V™  remoti  *men 
anni  li  (sign  of  the  object)  4fvn-5mu  sepulcralem  epei-7chi 
inscriptionem  *icei  facere  9p'iny  argumeutum  ;  to  claim  land 
"on  the  ground  of  an  old  grave-stone  inscription." 

^  i  and  ^  icei  have  in  the  sense  of  "  to  consider  as," 
etc..  grown  so  much  together  that  the  two  words  joined  are 
used  as  a  comound  verb  havin  the  same  sense. 


a     Sffi     55     5*    ¥/i    JSC  it    J*i    ^    M     /sfr     7JC     iS     «: 
|jj|i5 — 5<-/ti-GcJiao    deeds     Its»ng-*c1dng     (signs     of     the     past) 

having  been  zfa-4yrt  issued,  7/s<«'  at,  with,  smin-9teng  the 
petitioners  ll'i-n>rei  were  considered  12yung-13yuan  perpetual 
Uchi-l5t/eh  proprietorships.  "  Deeds  were  issued  which  on 
the  part  of  your  Petitioners  were  regarded  as  assuring  them 
proprietorship  in  perpetuity  "  (57). 

(31)  A  construction   similar  to  that  formed  by  J£J,  i  and  ^ 
n-ei  is  formed  by  J£J[  /  and  other  verbs  meaning  to  declare,  etc. 

JiV  ^"  ^W  ^ — 3pao  to  declare  1i  "to  much  (object)  as 
*shao  little  (supplementary  object),  i.e.  to  understate  the 
quantity  of  an  article. 

•fi1  TTi"  ^"  11^' — "j>ao  to  declare  li-^kuei  dear  ''cli/t-n  as 
cheaj),  /.^.  to  understate  the  value  of  an  article. 

(32)  This    phrase    j^J[  2"  .  .    j^  <iW  .  .,    "to    consider,  '    etc., 
common  though  it  is,   appears  to  be  one  amongst  very  few 
instances   of    Ul    i    introducing    the    object    Icfoi'e    the    verb, 

*>*^  o  «'  •' 

whereas   cases   in    which    the   object,   being   expressed    by    i, 
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comes  ajter  the   verb  are  frequent  enough,   more  especially 
after  the  following  classes  of  verbs  : 

1.  Verbs  conveying  the  sense  of  a  communication,  verbal 
or  written,  as  "to  tell,  to  report,  to  state,  to  write,  to  wish, 
to  express  hope,  to  promise,  etc."  The  object,  which  appears 
either  as  an  ordinary  noun  or  still  more  frequently  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  sentence,  is  alter  such  verbs  introduced 
by  jy,  i.  Where  the  object  is  a  sentence,  this  particle  may 
be  translated  by  "  that,  to  the  effect  that,"  or  lie  looked  at 
as  simply  representing  what  we  express  by  inverted  commas, 
i.e.  marking  a  quotation.  This  use  of  ]£  /  has  become  so 
common  in  the  course  of  time  that  even  nouns  having  the 
sense  of  such  verbs  may  be  followed  by  it,  as  "a  letter  to 
the  effect  that,"  which  may  lie  expressed  by  J^j  J^J,  lian-i,  etc. 


ft15  w*  ;sir  ar  m]0  v  &21  a-  w3  w  ^r- 

in  future  passports  are  issued  to  somebody)  lJtsil  it  is 
necessary  "/cao  to  say  "i  placing  all  that  follows  into  the 
accusative  case  dependent  upon  "kao:  translate:  "that" 
'ch'tt  on  the  places  *'c/it/i  (si^n  of  the  genitive,  here  having 
the  power  of  a  relative  pronoun)  ot  *ching  ''kuo  passing  by 
(  '  5  ''  "--^at  the  jdaces  through  which  he  passes)  *wn  he 
must  ]"c/i'ena  is//cn  deliver  for  examination  rji-/tian<t  (sign  of 
the  accusative)  l"r/ii-uc/ici<>  the  ])assport,  and  l'^u-::tt'  must 
not  1''/-//-1'/  intentionally  ^ts'ancf-^ni  conceal  and  -"jm  *lchiao 
not  deliver  UP,  ••/  in  order  to  ~"ni  he  in  accordance  with 
~'ltiiao--''i'/nt'/i  the  Treat\p.  "You  mu>t  iiiform  (the  applicant 
for  a  j)as-|iort  •  that,  in  conformitv  with  the  Treat  v,  l:e  must 
produce  his  passport  at  the  places  through  whicli  lie  j'asscs, 
and  that  he  i-  not  to  keep  it.  back"  (.10;  rf.  ^0.  col.  10: 
.U»'>,  col.  7;  i;;4,  col.  1  ;  iVJ,  c.>l.  S  :  "a  jirochunaiion  to  the 
efi'ect  tl:at.  etc.") 

w  w  m:]  w  u:  w  A7  ^  «fta  w  &1!  m'  it13- 
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*yii  lie  wished  2i  converting  all  that  follows  into  the  object 
of  li/ii,  to  wish  ;  translate  :  "  that "  ~hvo-Blun-gcJi'uan  the 
steamer  sko-4erh-5hsieh-  erh  "Corsair"  lQwang-ulai  went  to 
and  i'ro,  and  I9chuang  carried  r"/tno  merchandise  (1C  :  cf. 
Wade's  note  to  this  example  ;  also  2.">,  col.  12). 

2.  In  the  case  of  verbs  meaning  "  to  teach "  and  "  to 
•examine"  the  matter  taught  and  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion may  follow  the  verb  with  J£J,  /. 

^fc1  J^l2  Ok3  ^4—]chiao  to  teach  -'<  (sign  of  the  accusative) 
3/ian  Chinese  'lsltn  books,  literature. 

fjt1  J£T  W  §J— V/t/ao  to  teach  2i-3fh'utg-4shu  Manchu 
literature.  (Yungch'eng's  Edict  of  3rd  year,  Gth  moon,  ^ 

^  -lay.) 

8&l  $?  ^C  i^4 — ^shUt  to  examine  "i  (sign  of  the  accusative, 
introducing  the  object  of  the  examination)  "in"  "'ic<'n-4i  the 
•explanation  of  the  text  (207). 

o.  After  the  verbs  moaning  to  accuse,  to  be  guilty  of,  etc., 
the  crime,  which  may  be  looked  at  as  the  object  of  the  verb, 
may  follow  the  verb  icil/i  or  n-it/tont  J^J,  /. 

^Jl1  J^J/  }j$3—ltso  to  be  guilty  of  "I  ('denoting  object  of  :tso) 
?'fa  punishment  (348). 

4.  The  verb  j[f|]  c/t/'a,  "to  add,''  in  its  original  sense  as 
well  as  when  it  means  ''to  inflict"  (as  a  punishment)  is 
frequently  followed  bv  j^J[  i  to  denote  ihe  object.  In  like 
manner  all  verbs  meaning  "to  inflict,''  "to  punish  by,"  "to 
condemn  to"  may  be  followed  bv  an  accusative,  n't  In  or 
without  J^J,  /. 

/jn1  VtfWW Wffi'—^M* :it!i1  "' tllut' Ol>  the  f:"<r  that 

Faccedit    (inodl    3  hit  no-4  Jut    the    Iluno-    J^ake   ''c/ni/i//    is    over- 

L_  1  _/  >•  c~*  i / 

flowing  "/'  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  "  In  addition  to  this, 
besides,  Lake  Hung  has  risen  to  an  unusual  height"  (230). 

/Jll'  y^'  //&"  ll'J1  — ' '•/"'«  t(>  iidd  -i-"i/<-}i-]/i'iii/  strict  watch, 
i.f-.  to  be  on  one's  guard  (' ','>>). 
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/JD1  &"  ftiF  P,l'—  V/im  to  inflict,  apply  *t  (marking  the 
object  of  W//Vf)  :i//.sv'w/  4/[0  torture  (214). 

$i'  &"  flllf  M!'  —  ''  t()  sentence  to  '2i.  (marking  the  object 
of  '<)  V/mi  the  canine  and  *cli(in<i  flowing  \vith  the  larger 
bamboo  (141  ;  <•/'.  K'>5,  col.  «•>). 

•lSPjaiif*C>a'*'—  V"V  it  is  i.coessary  to  2/ 
award  punishment  of  'V  *-chnn<j  •'cliamj  the  heavy  bamboo 
and  ('f'(t-~!o  release  (the  offender  after  punishment).  "  He 
too  should  be  sentenced  to  be  beaten  with  the  heavier 
bamboo  ;  after  which  he  will  be  discharged"  (143). 

The  number  of  verbs,  or  of  classes  of  verbs,  allowing  of  a 
construction  similar  to  the  above  could  be  easily  increased 
by  collecting  a  greater  number  of  examples  of  the  kind. 


(33)  Julien.  on  page  28  of  bis  $i/nfa,w  Souvc-lle  (Vol.  I), 
comments  upon  the  word  ^  fhi/t  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative. 
He  say-  :  "Co  signe  <[ui  signifie  ordinairement  :  esse,  rectum, 
ct'rnni,  /.v/r,  Ii/<\  ila  <-sl}  m'a  paru,  dans  certains  cas,  ctre  line 
sorte  de  marque  d'accnsatif,  ou  plutut  comme  un  signe  qui, 
place  avant  un  verbe  final,  nous  autorise  a  regai'der  le  mot 
ou  les  mots  qui  le  precedent  comme  regimes  de  ce  verbe.'' 

A  similar  construction  mav  aNo  be  found  in  the  business 
style,  but  the  examples  I  have  met  with  all  have  the 
restrictive  '[^  ir(-/,  "onlv,"  before  the  object. 

'[&'  '!'"  A'  f±'  ^  &'  P«T-  "•>'"  f()  :>^<  1()  ll<!!l1  rospon- 
sible,  ]u-<'f  ''.i/if  /i  (denoting  the  object)  2c/nnip  "'j<"n,  tlie 
middle-man,  go-between  '///-''.  '/•'>  Tu  Krh  i  <S4,  col.  .">;  <•/.  .^5, 
col.  (5  :  (SO,  col.  -I  :  7  '.5,  col.  ti  ). 

&  *g:  P:;  "£'  fli-''  w"  £  JCS  -1'"  '-'"%'  tllfi  »'cn  of 
the  people,  i.e.  \ve,  the  [tetitioners  (<ui)ject)  "/;/v  of  course 
''tditii  have  to,  ;ire  bound  to  *l'iii<i  obev  "n-ri-'f/ti/i  (denoting 
the  obj.-ct)  tiin/!,ij  orders  (object)  (a^  :  ef.  ^//,'/t/nii(i  ii  ">.  1.  4  : 
ft£  M  u"  £  JH5  "Thry  only  hearken  to  shallow  words/'  Legge). 
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'Hi1  ^'i2  &*  &§*•— V</A  to  relish  -hcei  3shi/i  (denoting  the 
object)  2li  gain-(object)..  "  He  was  [only]  desirous  of  gain." 

It  appears  that,  in  this  class  of  examples,  icei  and  shih 
enclose  the  term  which  has  to  be  considered  as  the  object  of 
the  verb  following  shih.  (Cf.  Slinking  ii  5,  1.  4  ;  ii  4.  5.  9  ; 
ii  4.  10.  5,  quoted  in  the  special  treatise  on  the  subject : 
Die  Partikel  'f[|  icei  in  Schu-king  und  Schi-king,  by  Dr. 
Max  Uhle  ;  Leipzig,  1880.) 


THE  GENITIVE. 
Anteposition.     ;£,  chili. 

(34)  Like  the  classical  style,  the  business  language  has  two 
modes  of  expressing  the  genitive  case,  viz.  \.  position  (ante- 
position),  and  2.  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  character  ^  chili. 

The  rule  of  position  is  that  the  noun  to  be  placed  in  the 
genitive  immediately  precedes  the  term  of  which  it  is  depen- 
dent. 1  shall  in  the  course  of  these  notes  call  this  anteposition.* 

*  Anteposition  does  not  serve  exclusively  to  form  the  genitive,  and  seeing 
two  nouns  placed  one  before  the  other,  it  requires  some  practice 
to  recognise  whether  the  first  be  in  the  possessive  case  or  not.  If 
different  nouns  (i.e.  expressions  chiefly  used  as  such,  whether  mono- 
syllabic or  polysyllabic)  are  placed  one  before  the  other,  the  following 
may  be  their  mutual  relation  (i-f.  Schott,  Chines.  Sprachlchre,  p.  54): 

(o)  They  may  represent  a  compound  term,  each  having  the  same  or  a 
similar  meaning  as  the  whole  expression  taken  together,  e.g.  fJH  |3  yen- 
mu,  eye  ;  flfl  ^.  jreng-yu,  friend. 

(Z>)  They  may  represent  separate  terms  and  have  to  be  connected 
by  and,  c.f/.  gy  I®  — ]tu  the  Governor  General,  and  -fu  the  Governor. 
/H.  ^F  Hi  |SJ  — }n'ti-"yii  houses  and  "t'icn,-*yuan  land  (63.  col.  4).  In 
certain  cases  such  nouns  may  also  have  to  be  connected  by  or.  as  in 

|— |       .yfc 

./U  y\t  htivng-ti  the  elder  or  younger  brother,  or  brothers, 
(r)     The  first  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  quality 
described   by   it    attributable   to   the    following   noun,    c.y.    Ijijgj  flu    lun- 
ch'uat/.  a  wheel-ship,  a  steamer;    pf  -£j  liuan-mlng,  official  style  (3,  col. 

•/»r_     'Jf/- 

6)  j  rr*  fnj  y f! fig -s Jiang,  an  ocean  merchant,  i.e.  a  foreign  merchant  (6, 
col.  2). 

((T)  They  may  be  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  -the  former 
always  preceding  in  such  a  case,  as  iu  Jj;  >£  miii-an  the  people  are 
quiet,  or  at  peace. 
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(35)  Examples  of  genitives  expressed  by  anteposition. 
J^  ^J2 — *minrf  the  decree  of  ltlien  heaven  (84). 

fit1  PU2  ^T  $&' — z/isun-4ch'uan  the  cruisers  of  }/cHfi-zfcuo 
your  country  (f>9). 

&l  M2  im!3  i£*—3chien-4tu  the  Superintendents  of  ^o- 
*kuan  all  Custom  houses  (290). 

-g-i  _^2  gp  j|gi  ^—4c1iao-*hui  the  despatch  of  lkw>i-*ta- 
3ch'en  your  Excellency  (4). 

Tf;1  ^2  ^Q3  'fjj1 — 'V/0/  the  first  4hsiin  decade  of  lpen  this 
•yiieh  month  (10). 

It  should  he  noted  that  three  or  more  nouns  placed  one 
before  the  other  may  he  dependent  upon  the  following  noun, 
or  nouns,  as  genitives,  e.g. 

fr1  $T  €3  &4  MF  HS  ^  *M?  fa»—»™i  in  the  inside  of, 
within  Aching  the  boundaries  of  4/'o  °<'/IOM  etling  'listen  the 
Chou,  T'ing  and  Hsien  districts  of  3sheng  the  province  of 
lchiang-*su  Kiangsu  (240). 

(36)  The    second    way    of   expressing    the    genitive    is   the 
affixing  to  a  noun  of  the  auxiliary  character  ;£,  cliilt  which, 
in  the  written  language,  very  nearly  corresponds  to  ^f  ti  in 
the  Mandarin  Colloquial  and  P|£  he  in  the  Canton  Dialect,  e.g. 

W  ffi  ^  M1  %^3  B9''  HI7 — 4«'«-5j/"  the  houses  and  6tlien- 
yilan  land  *chih  of  l/tsil-2pao  Hsii  Pao  (63). 

(i")  The  second  noun  msiy  he  in  apposition  to  the  first,  e.g.  )n\  -}• 
clioit-tzu,  the  word  '•'  eliou"  ('206,  col.  0)  ;  fJ,i.  T-^  %  S3  chang-lin-ti-fang, 
tlie  place  Chang-lin  (.">,  col.  9.)  ;  *£  ^||  -£*.  ^  — 3tzu-*ya»f/  the 
expression  1a/i'uan-'2ch'iian  "full  powers"  (3,  col.  4). 

If  we  look  :it  such  t-xainpli;s  from  the  point  of  view  of  French  gram- 
mar, we  may  easily  unite  this  head  with  the  following  by  translating,  e.g. 
the  last  mentioned  example  by  "  1'expression  de  pfein  pouvoir." 
(/)  The  lirst  may  be  a  genitive  dependent  upon  the  second.  To 
distinguish  wHfcther  in  any  particular  case  anteposition  denotes  the 
genitive  or  am-  of  the  other  possibilities,  common  sense  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  tixt-d  iit-aire  of  the  langunge  on  the  other,  are  the  only  guides. 
Common  sense  would,  for  instance,  forbid  our  rendering  the  two 

characters  f"J  Jjjtt  tii-fi<  by  "the  Governor  of  the   Governor  General:" 

but  it  is  the  usage  exclusively  which  tells  us  that  £t^  T*p  fu-mu  does 
not  mean  '•  the  mother'ef  the  father,"  but  "father  and  mother." 
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^  )H2  3L*  H4  WC— tne  *ftng-*cliien  abundance  or 
scarcity,  i.e.  the  prosperity  schih  of  lnien-2sui  a  year 
(116). 

Both  nouns,  the  one  placed  in  the  genitive  as  well  as 
the  independent  one,  may,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by 
adjectives. 

§? :  ^2  £3  ^4 — 4te  the  virtue  3c/iz'7i  of  Vtao  2hsin  a  good 
heart  (414). 

'T*1  0 2  *£3  sl4  HP — 4<^«  5wu  urgent  business  3chih  of 
lchin  2jih  the  present  day.  "The  most  pressing  necessities 
of  the  time"  (104,  col.  9). 

(37)  ^,  chih  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive  may,  or  may  not,  be 
omitted,  i.e.  anteposition  may,  or  may  not,  be  used  instead  of 
the   auxiliary  character,  without  altering  the  sense.     But  if 
several  genitives  are  made  dependent  upon  each  other,  it  is  the 
rule  that  only  the  last  be  expressed  by  ;£,  chih,  while  all  the 
preceding  ones  must  be  genitives  by  position.     If  a  preposition 
precedes  the  noun,  the  genitive  dependent  upon  the  same  is 
placed  between  the  preposition  and  its  noun,  e.g. 

1j^1  M2  ^3  4*1 — V<  4chung  in  the  middle  of,  in  *hei  *yeh 
the  dark  night  (286  ;  cf.  288,  col.  9). 

T&  si2  p3  ±4  0£5— y< at  &s]iih  the  time  4c/i//i  °f  *cliin 

3k'on  entering  port  (248,  col.  2  ;  cf.  col.  11). 

(38)  Certain  words  corresponding  to  our  prepositions,  but 
which,   as  they  arc  placed  after  the  noun,   should  rather  be 
called   post-positions,   may   be   said    to   govern    the    genitive, 
both   by   position   and   with   ^  chili.     These   words   mny   be 
looked  upon  as  ablatives  (locatives,  etc.)  of  nouns  expressing 
local,   temporal,    or   other    relations,    such    as    £[t    chimy    the 
middle,    the   inside,  ablative  :   "  in  the  inside  ;  "  if  a  genitive 
precedes,  it  receives  the  meaning  "  within,  in,  amongst,"  as 
•jfc1  rjl-  "cliunfj  in  the  inside  of  lshui  the  water,  i.e.   "in  the 
water."      ffcj    nci  the  inside,  within,  in  ;  fy\>  icai,  the    outside 
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outside,  besides ;  ffi  chien,  in  the  place  of,  at ;  a  time,  at  the 
time  of,  at,  in  ;  ^  hou,  the  after  time,  the  after  place,  after, 
behind  ;  ~fft  ch'ien,  the  former  time,  the  place  before,  before ; 
Jt  slicing,  that  which  is  above,  above;  ~p  hsia,  that  which  is 
below,  below  ;  perhaps  even  J£J,  z,  "use,"  in  the  expressions 
&  J£l  l '  °y  the  use  of,  shih,  this,  i.e.  through  this,  by 
this,  thereby,  therefore,  and  fpj  J£^ — i  by  the  use  of  7io 
what,  by  what,  whereby,  wherefore. 

J^1  ^2  p]3 — 3;ie*  in  the  inside  -chia  of  the  house  lshen 
of  myself,  z.£.  in  my  house  (here  :  "  to  my  house,"  72,  col.  6). 

Ml  7&2  PI3  ft4  S3  ffif  .I7  *8  ffi9—*ta-*chi*h  the  street 
* shih-* fit-7 ma  Shih-fu-ma  4/?<?/  inside  lshun-*cJiih-3m€n  the 
Shun-chih  Gate  ;  "  Shih-fu-ma  Street  inside  Shun-chih 
Gate"  (73,  col.  7). 

"t"1  ^'  T£?  ^3' — *n£i  in  the  inside  3c/a'A  of  *s/tih  ten  -?</e« 
years,  i.e.  within  ten  years  (164). 

i^1  ^p — 2zrai  in  the  outside  lch^ng  of  the  city,  i.e.  outside 
the  city. 

;£C  ^  P^  31*  un-tiny  men  u-ai  outside  the  Au-ting  Gate 
(G8  :  ,'f.  78,  cols.  9  and  10). 

WC  7S~  M.3  ~^  ^h5 — "'»'<•"'  in  the  outside  ft7a'A  of  ]shii  sever- 
al -pat  hundred  3li  Li,  i.e.  more  than  several  hundred  Li  ('20). 

jE1  P"  i2.3  M>( — ''"""'  3^'^  outside,  besides  ^r?*  -/:'o«  the 
five  ports  (21). 

i&1  3£~  ful3 — -I'hien  at  places  Vt  L'(ca  of  low  ground,  /.f.  in 

i*ak         T-"*>         I*~*J  CJ 

low  land  or  ground  (258). 

^j1  ^2 — -cfticn  at  the  place  lmin  of  the  people,  /.e.  with 
the  people,  among  the  people,  a  phrase  which  is  very 
frequently  used  as  simply  meaning  ''the  people,"  e.<j. 

Wl  ^'  &  fwT  D9r'  fill"— '-'o-V/"  the  r'tlien-r'ti  land  of  3;;iz»- 
4i'/iien  ''among  the  people,"  /.^.  the  people  (237:  <y'.  242, 
col.  «J  :  2.")1?  col.  4  ;  271,  col.  11 X 
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3&1  f«J2 — *chien  at  the  time  lyeli  of  the  night,  i.e.  at  night 
time,  during  the  night  (73). 

pi}  1^  Jf  ^3  ^'Mn  erh-yiieh  cliien,  during  the  second 
intercalary  month  (154). 

^P  IB!  it'u-chien,  at  noon. 

/V  /§2  ^Q3  IB!' — 4c/«Vn  at,  during  3ch'u  the  beginning  (/.0. 
the  first  ten  days)  lpa  zyueh  of  the  eighth  month  (231). 

15  |pH  ^tsia-chten,  at  summer  time  (234). 

JflJ1  *g2  ^|3 — *hou  behind,  at  the  back  of  *hsing-*pu  the 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Punishments  (12). 

I&1  ~f~2  ^3  wT*  ±5  &*—*to  the  quantity  5c/«7/  of  (i.e.  AS 
MANY  AS)  sj/?'i  over  Wm  several  times  2sldh  ten  -ming  human 
lives  (280  ;  cf.  270,  col.  5);  but. 

—  "0"  ^  \  yi  pai  tojen  MORE  than  100  men. 
(39)  These  postpositions  are  frequently  preceded  by  ^re- 
positions, and  in  such  cases,  according  to  the  rule  above 
explained,  the  genitive  stands  between  the  preposition  and 
the  noun  representing  the  postposition.  Thus  *ft  cluing  may 
be  preceded  by  ^  tsai,  in,  at ;  P^J  »<?/,  by  J£  i/u,  in,  at  ;  $\> 
ivai  by  $fc  ch'ti,  besides,  etc. 

;£t  7jc  fp  tsai-shui-chunff,  within  the  water,  under  water 
(122;  cf.  124,  col.  3  ;  105,  col.  12). 

^'  H2  ^f  ^'  PO5— ^yu-^nei  within  'W<'/  the  limit  2^an- 
znien  of  three  years  (80). 

J^1  ^  ^3  l^1  fo~)—}yii-*nei  in,  within  2c/tia-5i-lklu 
double  upper  garments  and  trow.-ers,  i.e.  clothes  lined  with 
bags.  "  Concealed  in  the  lining  of  their  upper  garments 
or  trow.-ers  "  (103). 

W  ffi  ¥3  3^;  31'  ^  far—\i/it-cclti/i-7nei  in  *j-,ao-3i-hia- 
*cliang-r'clit'eng  the  regulations  affecting  the  tithing  system 
(106). 

J^1  —  "^"^l1  ffcj' — lyH-4c}ii/i-5nci  in.  within  "i/i-*yileh  one 
mouth  (221). 
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&1  WC~  £3  W—lc/i'n-4wai  besides  2shou-*cJtih  what  had 
been  received, — ''over  and  above  what  he  had  received" 
(55). 

The  phrase  |S£  ...  ^J>,  ch'u  ...  toat',  is  very  frequently  used 
to  include  complete  sentences,  with  which  form  I  shall  deal 
on  another  occasion. 

(40)  The    genitive    by    position    as    well    as    when    formed 
by  %.  ddh  1S  used  for  the  expression  of  fractional  numbers. 
This   it  appears  is  an  elliptic  form  of  a  phrase  like  ~}~l  ft2 
£s  — 4   *yi  one   *chih   of  1shih  ten  2fen  parts,  i.e.  one  tenth 
(306)  ;  by  omitting  *fr  fen  the  above  fraction  may  be  expressed 
by  -f-  ;£,  —   shih  cldh  yi=one  tenth  J  "f*  j2l  "fc  y\  shlh  chih 
chli  //a= seven  or  eight  tenths  (253,  col.  10  ;  cf.  347,  cols.   8 
and  !»). 

(41)  The   relation   between   a  genitive  and  the  noun  upon 
which  it  is  dependent  may  seem  to  be  inverted  in  Chinese, 
when    compared    to    the    usage    of    the    English    and    other 
Western    languages.       AVe    say    "  ten    thousand    kinds    of 

™  ~  «/ 

difficulties,"  the  Chinese  say  4i  difficulties  of  ten  thousand 
kinds;"  they  say  "the  plough-land' of  an  inch"  instead  of 
"an  inch  of  plough-land,"  etc.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples. 

ffi  fit'  W?  Ifitf' — *chien-4nan  difficulties  lican  * chung  of  ten 
thousand  kinds,  i.e.  "every  sort  of  difficulty." 

— :  "rf2  ±.:i  ±l  B35— '«'«  Wen  the  plough-land  3chih  of 
l>ji  'ts'un  one  inch,  i.e.  "  an  inch  of  plough-land "  (12-4, 
col.  9). 

(42)  A  personal  pronoun  placed  in  the  genitive,  either  by 
position  or  with  ^  chih,  becomes  a  possessive  pronoun. 

$>  /  he,  she,  etc.;  ffi1  ^ — 'i  of  him  -fit  the  father,  i.e. 
"his  father"  (399). 

fj*!  ^."  H-T'— ^'  "(^^  nis  V'"^  1'^ves  (398). 
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^  wu,  I,  me,  my  ;  ^  jjjfjj  wu  ti,  my  younger  brother,  i.e. 
"you"  in  addressing  a  junior  (330,  col.  12;  336,  col.  5). 

TJf  jrjjj  wu  hsiung,  my  elder  brother,  i.e.  "  you "  in 
addressing  a  senior  (374,  col.  3  ;  378,  col.  12). 

^  ico  I,  we.  ^  jjl  ^tf0  c/mn,  my  troops  ;  our  troops 
(393,  col.  10). 

§§  4*  ifc  wo  chung  t'u,  our  middle  land,  our  China  (317). 

%%  %$  ico  ch'uan  our  ships  (320,  col.  1  ;  cf.  376,  col.  10). 
(43)  The  above  examples  represent  cases  in  which  the 
expression  placed  in  the  genitive  consists  of  a  single  noun  or 
term.  We  have  now  to  proceed  to  such  cases,  very  impor- 
tant in  Chinese,  in  which  ante-position  or  the  use  of  £ 
cliih  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  express  the  genitive  of  a 
complete  sentence.  The  genitive  may  in  such  cases  come  to 
express  what  in  other  languages  is  represented  by  temporal, 
relative,  interrogative,  etc.,  clauses,  by  the  genitive  of  gerunds 
in  Latin  or  by  some  other  combined  syntactical  form  of  speech. 

A  similarity  to  the  genitive  of  gerunds  may  be  discovered 
in  examples  like  the  following  :  — 

5S1  W  *£?  W  2:  W  %C—*shan  a  good  1  cheng  govern- 
ment measure  5chih  of,  for  lmi  suppressing  2tao  robbers,  and 
zan  making  easy  ^liang  the  good,  loyal  subjects  ;  "  the  best 
of  government  measures  for  the  repression  of  brigandage 
and  the  preservation  unharmed  of  the  well-disposed  "  (106). 

^C1  J3a2  %}  1C1  & — *liang  a  good  5fa  method  3chih  of,  for 
lan  making  easy  2min  the  people.  "  An  excellent  measure 
for  the  security  of  the  people"  (109,  cols.  5  and  12; 
cf.  445,  col.  8). 

HT  &°  Iff  £4  Hg'—lklai  to  open  5lu  the  way  4chi/i  of 
zhsin  renewing  *tzu  one's  self,  i.e.  "  to  give  one  a  chance  of 
amending"  (113). 

ft1  H]2  iif!3  3L*  ££5 — r'fa  ine  method,  system  4chih  of  lh$ing 
acting,  working  ^t'uan-lien  militia,  train-bauds  (113). 
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fe1  M2  ^3  ££4  )r5  Jt06  W  ffi—'lean-'chieh  a  bond  for 
lwu  not  2mai  buying  and  zshih  smoking  ^ya-^iert-^yen 
Opium  (236). 

(44)  A  complete  sentence  made  dependent  upon   a  noun 
expressing  time  or  a  division  of  time,  usually  takes  tbe  place 
of  wbat  in  Western  languages  is  represented  by  a  temporal 
clause,  e.g. 

W  ~*£'  ^3  W  S&5  £.G  B$7—  7*/«/t  at  the  time  «chih  of 
3chia  the  house  of  lhsfl-*ch$n  Hsii  Chen  4pei-5tao  suffering 
robbery,  being  robbed,  i.e.  "  WHEN  the  house  of  Hsii  Chen 
was  robbed"  (286  ;  ef.  249,  col.  8  ;  349,  col.  4). 

W  M2  W  H4—  Vi/i  on  the  day  °f  2/ts'en  the  limit  of  IH 

the  interest  3/ao  arriving,  i.e.  "WHEN  the  term  for  payment 
of  interest  had  expired"  (68). 

ii1  Ji2  &  $*'  ±3  W—  e/iou  in  tlie  after  time  5<i/"7t  of 

\cei-2yilan  the  Wei-yiian's,  the  Deputy's  5ch'a-4pao  reporting, 
i.e.  "  AFTER  the  "Wei-yuan  has  reported  "  (268). 

(45)  Such    nouns    expressing    time    are    very    frequently 
preceded     by    a    preposition    or    some    other    word    having 
reference   to  them,   when,    by   the  rule  above  explained,  the 
sentence  (here  representing  a  genitive)  is  placed  between  the 
noun   and   the   preposition.     Thus   0^p  shih,  time,   or    Q  jih, 
day,    may    be    connected    with    J£   yil,    or    ^    tany,    at,   in, 
or    ^    //?>,    expressing    simultaneousness,    or   ^    mei,    each, 
always  ;  ^  hon,  after  time,  may  be  connected  with  J£  yil,  in, 
at,  @  tzrt,  from,  since,  ^  ssu,  to  wait,  waiting,  hence  "  not 
until,"  4'  as  soon  as,"  "  when  "  ;  etc. 

^  all  P  &  0$  "  when  entering  port." 

^'  M2  w3  ^l4  B^5—  1<ai^  55/t27t  at  the  time  4c/<//t  of  Zan9 

the  rising  of  ~chia  the  price,  z'.<?.  WHEN  the  price  rises  (242). 
W  W  W  tt:'  ±5  ^''—  'mei  always  2//w  6j/«74  at  the  time 

5chi/t  of  *tni-4cha»q  fighting,  i.e.   ''WHENEVER  fighting  takes 
place"  (3'J7  ;  cf.  '248,  col.  11). 
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t§1  3&n-  ^3  f£4  £f  ffi—*shtn  eku  he  died  >7  in  4hou  the 
after  time  of  ^ts'an  *ko  the  depriving  of  rank,  i.e.  "he  died 

AFTER  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  rank"  (294). 

|ji  up  £3  ^_\t,n    from    4/,OM    tjle    after    t|rne    3c;(;/4    of 

2mai  selling,  "  from  the  time  of  sale  "  (8~> ;  cf.  68,  col.  11). 

JK1  3?lJ2  H?  £*  B5 — V<  at>  on  5.7^  tne  Jay  4(^v/'  ot'  2(tao 
arriving  zning  at  Ningpo,  "on  (his)  arrival  at  Ningpo  "  (4). 

^l  :&-  ^  ^4  H5  ii6  P7  ±8  nr-V»  i«,  at  °^^«  the 

foretime  schi/t  of  syang-*ch'uan  foreign  vessels  *wei  not 
Celling  (sign  of  the  past)  having  6i7t/«  entered  7 klou  port,  i.^. 
"before  foreign  vessels  have  entered  port"  (248).  Note 
the  u?e  of  the  negative  particle  *wei  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  an  idiom  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  Chinese 
say  "previous  to  the  Southern  Ocean's  not  being;  prohibited" 
instead  of  "  previous  to  its  being  prohibited,"  i.e.  closed  to 
trade. 

it1  J^2  3?  ^  £5  ft6— 6/<*/*«  in  the  foretime  h-hih  of 
lnan-~i/cui<j  the  (Southern  Ocean's  sztv-/  not  4chin  being 
prohibited,  i.e.  "previous  to  the  Southern  Ocean  being 
closed  to  emigration"  (317). 

^C1  &\-  ±3  0U4  H5  H6— Wen  in  the  foretime  \-hih  of 
]itW  not  "fao  arriving,  5erh  (by)  two  CJ/A  days,  /.«?.  "  two  days 
before  his  arrival"  (339). 

(46)  The  genitive  (with  or  without  £.  ^"'^)  of  a  complete 
sentence  is  very  frequently  employed  to  form  what  in 
Western  languages  would  be  expressed  by  a  relative  clause 
or  a  participial  phrase. 

^1    ifc»-    £3    ^4    ^    _G    ^7    ^    ^    5C10-t«e,      V-^^l- 

scluii-'j /mi,  one  thousand  "nine  hundred  l°yuan  dollars  of 
*yan(}-5yin  foreign  monev  5chi/i  of  ]uv/  not  2shou  receiving, 
i.e.  "the  1,900  dollars  which  have  not  been  received,"  or 
"the  1,90()  dollars  still  unpaid"  (55  ;  cf.  4,  col.  12  ;  21,  col.  1  ; 
101,  col.  5  ;  200,  col.  7). 
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&1  (I2  W  f& '  IT'  ffl';  ^7  fj1*— 7"»<  "<?/«*«  articles  ("  that 
are  to  be,"  expressed  by  position)  •'hsit-6ijunfj  used  by  lying 
*kuo  *knny  *knan  the  British  Legation  house,  "  Stores  for  the 
British  Legation  "  (47). 

iS^1  iSi"  ^F"'  *jV — 3''^  u  special  *shih  proclamation  ("  which" 
expressed  by  position)  lu'ii  must  not  ~wei  be  disregarded 
(438). 

(47)  The    relative   pronoun   ffi   so   is   frequently    added    in 
such   sentences    without   altering   the    position    of   words  ;    it 
forms  part  of  the  sentence  made  dependent  upon  a  noun  by 
position  or  the  use  of  ~£  cliili. 

t£'  3D,2  n3  ft'  #T  &G  £7  :F— '*™  the  -fan  criminal 
3hsi  is,  was  >s/c/>  the  son  5rf<?  7 chili,  (expressing  the  relative 
connection:)  whom  V/t'/  she  ']t/u'n/t  had  borne.  "The 
homicide  was  her  own  born  son"  (j;03). 

(48)  To     understand     a    relative    clause    formed     by    the 
combined    use   of  ffi    so    and    the    genitive    (hv    jiosition    or 
with    ^    c/n'/t),    it    is    important    to    know    that    the    subject 
of    the    clause    is    placed     before,     and     the     verb    after,     the 
word    )3/f    .«o    ('(•/'.    Julien    p.    (JtI  :     '•  ^Monographic    de     £0"), 
and  that  the  noun  upon  which  a  relative  clause  is  dependent, 
stands  at.  the  end.      For  instance  : 

fM!  flu2  W\"  ^  Jlii"  ^f— does  not  mean  :  "  the  grain 
vessels  which  cross  the  place/'  but  :  ~'ti-(''iana  the  place,  or 
places  'Vo  which  lli<i/i<i-"c/i':nni  the  grain  vessels  'l/,-uo  cross, 
or  pass  ;  ''  the  places  crossed  by  the  grain  vessels  "  (^,SQ). 

^1  W  W'  ^  ^'  W'  M7— tne  'V1'"."  ^Idiers,  and  5cltan 
godown  ''fruit  (expressing  the  plurality  of  kinds  of  houses, 
but  here  nor  generalising)  V1"',"  houses  'so  (in  connection 
with  the  genitive  liv  position)  which  lch'i  they  si  left 
behind:  I.e.  "  the  barracks  and  storehouses  they  left  behind" 
(-2-2:  <;/'.  2U4,  col.  '!}. 

(49)  The    general    relative    pronoun    J\^  f.tu,    may   stand   at 
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the  head  of  such  a  genitive,  when  the  force  of  the  Latin 
qulsquis  or  quicumgue,  if  not  omnis,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
clause,  as  in, 

/"L1  O2  Hi3  £,*  y\5 — }fan  4chih  quicumque  5jen  homines 
2hui  zchi  domum  redeunt  ;  "  any  person  who  does  return 
home"  (130). 

(50)  The   genitive   (with   or  without   ;£,   chili)   of  a    com- 
plete sentence  may  express  various  relations  which  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impracticable  to  bring  under  any  grammatical 
head,  such  as  clauses  containing  indirect  questions,  or  even 
clauses  which,  regular  though  they  may  seem  to  the  Chinese 
mind,    we    cannot    explain    but    as    decidedly    elliptic.      The 
translation,   of  course,   varies    in    all    these    cases    and    must 
often  necessarily  deviate  from  the  literal  text. 

W  Ira"  M3  lH4  £5  £?—Gpin9  the  soldiers  6chih  of  heu- 
*lun  it  does  not  matter  sho  what  4chlu  place,  i.e.  the  soldiers 
of  any  place  (98). 

W   W2  ^3   W  5£5  M6  ^   ft8— '«>->     the 
circumstances     of     ^slien-^ming     investigating     and 
giving  judgment,   i.e.  "  particulars  connected  with  the  trial 
and  award  ;'  (204  ;  cf.  149,  col.  1  ;  238,  col.  12  ;  240,  col.  7). 

(51 )  A  sort  of  elliptic  construction  becomes  necessary  and 
is   very  frequent   if  a  law,  a  statute,  an  article  of  treaty,  a 
rule    or    regulation    is    quoted,    when    the    sentence    shortly 
describing   the   contents   of  the    law,    statute,    etc.,    is    made 
dependent  (by  genitive  with  or  without  ;£   e//i7t)  upon  such 
words   as  f|;   lii  and  $lj  //,  law,  statute,  ^  k'uan,  ^  i'/ao, 
etc.,  article,  paragraph,  and  others. 

ffij1  si?  si3  ^ 4 1^5  '<£  w  w  ^  ^  mn  m2  w  w 

— lhsing-*j>u  the  Board  of  Punishment  zyin  adduce,  quote,  ulu 
the  law  (4  to  13representing  the  contents  of  the  law,  viz.,  that 
of)  4t:f<  children,  ''ou  beating  6fu  father  or  7mu  mother,  9che 
those  who  *sha  kill,  ^ling-^ch'ih  being  cut  to  pieces,  12c/*'u  are 
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awarded  izssu  death,  execution.  "  The  Board  of  Punishments 
cite  the  statute  condemning  any  child,  that  gives  a  blow  that 
proves  fatal  to  father  or  mother,  to  death  by  slow  degrees" 
(202). 

M1  J$C  Hf  A4  !£5  ^Ec  &7 — l^iao  according  to  7lu  the  law 
(of,  concerning,  treating  on,  "  holding  out  punishment  for," 
or  something  of  the  kind)  2tvei  3fu  intimidating  and  urging, 
ill-using  *jen  a  man  5chili  so  that  Gssfi  he  die.  "  Under 
the  statute  punishing  person*  who  occasion  the  death  of 
others  by  deeds  or  words  acting  on  their  fears  or  feelings  " 
(180). 

JM1  1£2  3?  M'  W'  &  &—lchao  according  to  ~lil  the  law 
Gchih  of,  "against,"  2tao  clandestinely,  unlawfully  3chueh 
breaking  open  ^fang  the  dykes  of  4ho  rivers.  "  Under  the 
law  against  unlawful  opening  of  river  works"  (125  ;  cf.  255, 
cols.  4  and  6  ;  180,  col.  9  ;  19G,  cols.  9  and  10). 

Ml  ^  T3  iil  II5  $!T — l^iao  according  to  6U  the  statute 
(of  "regulating  the  collecttan  of!')  "ti-zting  4ch'ien-5liany 
the  Land  Tax  (106  ;  cf.  180,  col.  3;  432,  col.  7  ;  etc). 

BET  illi2  A3  If'  2?  W—^t'iao  a  paragraph  5chih  of,  "threa- 
tening, holding  out,"  3ju  *kuan  confiscation  of  ^t'ien-'ti  the 
land  (here  of  land,  on  which  poppy  was  grown,  247,  col.  2). 
(52)  As  a  general  rule,  complete  sentences,  more  especially, 
when  long  and  complicated,  are  in  the  business  style, 
found  to  be  made  dependent  (with  or  without  £  chih) 
upon  certain  abstract  nouns,  the  translation  of  which,  if 
not  suppressed  altogether,  varies  very  much  according  to 
circumstances.  Amongst  the  nouns  most  frequently  used 
in  the  manner  indicated,  is  3|£  shih,  affairs,  matters.  The 
example  jjfl1  j^j~  ;£3  ij¥l — *shih  matters  3chi/i  of  ltlung-*shang 
foreign  trade,*  "treaty  matters,"  (3,  col.  5) — shows  I)J  shih 

3JIJ.  if|j  t'ling-sliang   is  a   technical   term   for  nil   trade  carried  on  .under 
the    treaties   concluded    between    China   and    Foreign    countries  j^hence 

jE  Iwl  £.  ^-  i;  treaty  matters,"  jj},  |^j  ^   P,  '•  the  Treaty  Ports." 
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in  combination  with  a  single  term  or  noun,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  easily  rendered.  It  becomes  almost  untranslatable  in 
the  very  common  phrase  ^  ^  'ff  1|J,  wet  chao-hui  shik, 
"  in  the  matter  of  an  official  communication,"  which  we  may 
look  upon  as  the  stereotyped  introductory  sentence  of  all  official 
documents.  Documents,  whether  despatches  between  equals 
or  officials  of  different  rank,  or  petitions,  proclamations,  etc., 
are  generally  headed  by  the  name  and  official  title  of  the 
writer,  or  the  writers  if  more  than  one,  followed  by  a  phrase 
corresponding  to  the  above. 

ft1  H2  A3  E4  It5  2i6  JM7  if8  y~  the  Wi'm  Imperial 
5c/«'at  envoy  and  sta-4chlen  Minister  of  State  V/t'e  Ch'i  (Ki- 
ying)  Gwei  on  behalf  of  9shih  the  affair  of  ~chao-*hui  a 
despatch,  —  which  sentence  may  be  loooked  at  as  the  heading 
of  the  document  and  rendered  :  "  A  despatch  from  the 
Imperial  Envoy,  etc.,  Kiying."  (3,  col.  3  ;  cf.  4,  col.  6  ; 
5,  col.  8  :  7,  col.  8  :  etc.) 

If  the  despatch  in  question  is  a  reply  to  a  despatch  received 
from  an  equal,  the  term  ^  ^J»  cliao-fu  appears  in  the  place 
°f  M  tu"  dtao-lwi  (10,  col.  9  :  1^,  col.  3  :  etc.)  :  if  a  despatch 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  the  term  /j^  ^-j  cha-lising  ;  if 
a  reply  from  a  superior  ^L  ^  clia-fn  ;  if  a  communication 
exchanged  between  Chinese  officials  of  equal  rank,  ^  f^f 
i-tzrt.  (32,  col.  4  ;  34,  col.  4:  36,  col.  3  ;  etc.)  ;  if  a  communication 
sent  by  express.  ^  ^  fei-i  ((J8,  col.  5)  ;  if  a  proclamation, 
!H  $fc  hsiao-yu  (419,  col.  12  ;  422,  col.  10;  42(5,  col.  12  ;  433, 
col.  1)  5  ^f%  ^  sJiih-tsiun  (440  col.  11),  and  other  terms 
descriptive  of  the  kind  of  document  issued.*  Additions 
containing  allusions  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  docu- 
ment, or  other  extensions  frequently  appear  between  ^  icei 
and  ij  fluh,  e.o. 


T  do  not  enter   here  upon  the  terminology  of  official  forms,  such  bein 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
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A15  B!';  2frir—  's/m  the  acting  *tso-f>t'ang  left  hall,  i.e. 
Assistant  Magistrate  of  *hsien  the  district  of  2nan-zhai  Nan- 
hai  7  shili  Sliih  (name)  8«W  l~shih  on  account  of  the  affair  of 
(all  that  stands  between  *n-ei  and  I7shi/t  ;  ric.)  ykai-wch'ieh  an 
urgent  {lhsiao-l'i/il  proclamation  13/  in  order  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  l  \fattf)  guarding  against  lf'huan  the  calamity  of  I5lino 
fire,  i.e.  "  the  Assistant  Magistrate  Shift  issues  an  urgent 
proclamation  for  the  prevention  of  fire  "  (442  ;  cf.  447,  col.  12). 

Similarly  we  find  in  the  introductory  sentence,  or  pre- 
amble as  we  may  fitly  call  it,  the  phrase  J^1  j$|2  **>13  Ij?4,  so 
and  so,  'uv/  on  behalf  of  4shih  an  affair  of  2yen  strictly  9chin 
forbidding,  i.e.  issues  a  prohibitory  notice,  or  as  we  may 
put  it,  "  A  prohibitory  notice  issued  by  so  and  so,"  looking 
at  all  that  proceeds  !j£  shih  as  a  sort  of  heading  of  the 
document.  (415  ;  cf.  430,  col.  2,  where  the  word  £§  icei 
should  he  supplied  in  the  text;  431,  col.  7  ;  437,  col.  6.) 

IS'1  W  W  ^  8?  ^F—^wei  on  behalf  of  (}shih  an  affair 
of  "ch'iian  exhorting  and  *yil  addressing  in  a  proclamation 
'tyii-!'i)>>it  the  stupid  people,  i.e.  the  ordinary  people,  the 
peasantry,  those  who  are  neither  officials,  nor  soldiers,  nor 
priests  (423). 

(53)  The  preamble  introduced  by  1^  sh/'h  with  or  without 
2^5  n-ei  very  frequently  contains  a  short  resume,  in  the  most 
concise  terms,  of  the  subject  matter  and  general  bearing  of 
the  document,  more  especially  so  in  petitions,  plaints,  and 
certain  memorials  to  the  throne.  Petitions,  as  a  rule,  begin 
with  a  statement  concerning  the  person  of  the  petitioner, 
usually  giving  his  name,  and  often  adding  his  age  and  the 
district  he  belongs  tu  ;  then  follows  a  short  statement  of  the 
subject  of  the  petition,  the  docket,  as  it  were,  included  by 
the  words  ^.  j$  piny-wi,  petitioning  on  behulf,  and  Jj?  shi/i, 
an  affair  (of  all  that  [(recedes). 
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MS  m2  A3  &  n5  w6  m  2$8  E°  KP  &u  n12  £ 

ffl15  ±16  J£l17  HT8  2C™  HM  ^21—  the  2jen  man  Vm 
presenting  the  petition  or  "  who  presents  the  petition," 
li-5fu-6yu  Li  Fu-yu,  7ping  8wei  petitions  on  behalf  of  2lshih 
an  affair  of  18£**m-16£'M  land  sfeng-l°u-en  being  rumoured 
uchi  to  be  given  13c/*'e  (when)  prayed,  applied  for  I1lai-I2kuei 
on  coming  I7i-I8pien  in  order  to  I9an  make  comfortable,  give 
rest  to  20shen  the  body,  one's  person  ;  "  Li  Fu-yu  presents  a 
petition  regarding  land  which  is  rumoured  to  be  given  to 
immigrants  on  application  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
down  "  (62  ;  cf.  the  preambles  in  papers  Nos.  31  to  38). 
(54)  Such  "  dockets  "  may  be  found  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  despatches  and  all  similar  written  communications. 

IS1  W  If3  £!'  ^  i?°  W  ^8—  (The  prefect  K'uei-lien) 
hcei  on  behalf  of  8shih  an  affair  of  -i-3tsfui  urging  by  letter 
the  ^ch'&eh-^ch'a  truthfully  enquiring  and  Gchieh-7shen 
forwarding  verdict.  This  is  the  docket,  as  it  were, 
of  a  despatch  "  urging  the  sending  forward  of  documents 
containing  the  minutes  of  an  investigation  to  be  made  and 
judgment  to  be  given"  by  the  addressee  (100).  Matters 
referred  to  the  throne  as  in  a  memorial  are  similarly  described 
at  the  head  of  the  document,  as  in  the  following  examples  : 


addressing  the  throne  2icei  on  behalf  of  ushih  an  affair 
of  gchu-wtson  presenting  to  the  throne  the  5shet>-Gminy 
investigation  made  and  ~tinf/-*i  judgment  given  3ts(un  obeying 
4chih  the  Emperor's  pleasure.  "  Your  Majesty's  servants 
address  your  Majesty  ;  for  that,  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial 
Rescript,  a  trial  has  been  held,  a  sentence  awarded,  and 
a  report  prepared  thereon  to  Your  Majesty  "  (134). 


^15  —  ltsou  addressing  the  throne  2wei  on  behalf  of  15shih  an 
affair  of  nyany-l~chii  looking   upward   imploring  the 
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sacred  14chien  mirror,  glance  on  9kung  l°che  a  respectful 
memorial  on  5shen-*ming  an  investigation  made  and  7ting-8i 
judgment  given  3tslun  4chih  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial 
Rescript,  "  Your  Majesty's  servant,  etc., — looking  upward  he 
implores  the  glance  of  your  sacred  Majesty  upon  a  memorial 
reverentlv  prepared,  shewing  that,  in  obedience  to  a  Rescript 
of  Your  Majesty's,  a  trial  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded, 
and  a  sentence  awarded"  (150  ;  cf.  the  preambles  in  papers 
Nos.  G5  to  84). 

(55)  Among  the  abstract  nouns  upon  which  verbs  or 
complete  sentences  are  made  dependent  (by  anteposition  or 
the  use  of  ;£  chi/i),  the  following  are,  besides  ^  shih,  very 
commonly  met  with  in  the  business  style  :  1$£  pi,  a  mal- 
practice, a  nuisance  ;  ^  ssri,  thought  ;  )|^y  hsin,  intention  ; 
Jjj£.  yil,  calamity,  danger  ;  Iff1  chi,  a  contrivance,  a  measure, 
a  plan;  $j>  chi,  an  occasion,  a  time  (jffc  ^  tzlt\  chi,  this 
time)  ;  jjfy  shih,  condition  ;  ^  r/m,  an  undertaking  ;  ^  tse, 
responsibility,  duty  ;  ffj  yn,  or  ^  [Jj  yuan  i/it,  $$  titan,  and 
other  terms  of  a  similar  meaning,  viz.  "  circumstances, 
facts,"  |l|  yen,  words,  mention.  This  list  may  be  easily 
increased,  and  as  examples  abound  in  documents  relating 
to  business,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  illustrating  a  few. 

W  Jffe2  W  W  £5|£6— 'pi  the  malpractice  5cJdh  of  }pli 
there  and  '2L:^n  here  (i.e.  on  either  side)  3tlui-'iicei  backing 
out  (158  ;  cf.  118,  col.  10;  1G5,  col.  1  ;  -249,  col.  1  ;  265,  col.  9  ; 
-430,  col.  4). 

tJSt1  M~  $C3  it*  %?  l&r'—*shii  who  -wu  has  not  6ssri  the 
thought  chih  of  the  3/cn  old  '*tlu  country?  "There  is  not 
one  that  has  forgotten  his  old  land  "  (130). 

&1  $T  ^  Ml  Hf  ^G  !§7—li  in  order  to  2tu  restrict  *cfri 
of  them,  their  7hsin  intention,  inclination  Gchih  of  4tlu-r'tou 
planning  fights  (282). 
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^l  &£2  f|j3  £/£'  £5  jf|6— V/s/»$r  fortunately  *WH  there  is 
(was)  not  Gyii  the  calamity  of  3chiung-4f!/iiie/i  a  sudden  rupture 
(of  the  river  banks).  "  Happily,  there  has  been  no  such 
calamity  as  a  breach  of  either  bank  of  the  Yiin  Ho"  (122, 
col.  5  :  cf.  Wiule's  Note). 

I55:1  $v2  1H3  H:1  2J'  ]uj£—^c1d  since  "wu  there  is  not  6y& 
the  calamity,  inconvenience  5chih  of  zfei  abandoning,  setting 
aside  4yeh  the  pursuit  of  business  (421  ;  cf.  171,  col.  1  ;  418, 
col.  3.) 

(56)  The  verb  ^  ssn,  to  think,  is,  in  one  of  the  foregoing 
examples,  made  into  an  abstract  noun,  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  the  verb  is  made  dependent  upon  this  verbal 
noun  by  using  the  genitive.  This  kind  of  circumlocution 
is  bv  no  means  rare  in  the  business  style  and  is  easily 
understood  after  some  practice,  <?.//. 

^  ®]  If  *3  &  &'  £'  &  W?  'J'if  &10  fit11  &12  £-;3  t9u 

^C15  %.l>''  o&l7~~~lyin  because  °lai-f'icen  in  the  despatch  of 
-!,-iif>-*t(t-'ch'en  your  Excellency  "yu  there  is  }'s/iuo  the 
speaking,  the  mention  made  l*clnh  of  llchling  the  condition 
of  y'u-'-'c/tort  wni''n  the  people  of  Fu-chou  izshih  being  I2s/itn 
very  much  ulisian<j  mutually  Vjan  peaceful,  i.e.  "because,  in 
your  despatch,  yoi|  mention  that  the  people  of  Foochow  are 
quite  peacefully  disposed"  (18). 

The  verb  •="  I/C-H,  to  s];eak,  is  very  frequently  employed 
like  U£  shuo,  in  the  preceding  example  ;  so  are  various  other 
verbs,  the  substantival  use  of  which  gives  the  construction 
of  the  clause  a  peculiar  idiomatic  turn. 

Tin;    DATIVE. 

(57)  Where  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  use  a  dative,  it  is 
done  either  by  position,  cr  bv  the  use  of  certain  prepositions. 
The  position  of  the  dative  has  been  shown  above.  As  a  rule 
verbs  involving  the  giving,  communicating,  telling,  etc.,  are 
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followed  by  an  immediate  object  (accusative)  representing 
the  object  given,  communicated,  etc.,  and  a  dative,  repre- 
senting the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  communicated,  etc. 
The  rule,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  two  cases 
dependent  upon  the  verb,  has  been  shown  to  be  that  the 
dative  precedes  the  accusative. 


< 

"  Petitioner  humbly  states  that  on  the  1st  day  of  the  3rd 
moon  of  the  3rd  year  of  T'ung  Chili,  upon  the  representation 
of  Kuan  Hsien-shih,  who  acted  as  negotiator  of  the  loan,  he 
lent  the  sum  of  100  Taels  good  silver  (or  sycee)  to  Wu 
Liang,  a  native  of  Wu  Cliia  Chuang  in  the  district  of  Wan- 
P'ing"(68). 

(58)  The  accusative,  of  course,  precedes  both  the  verb 
and  the  dative  when  it  is  expressed  by  $$  chiang. 


ft15  Wf]r>  HI'7  —  (Petitioners)  lk'en  pray  to  lQchi-llyu  give 
(verb)  I*t'-I3teng  them,  the  petitioners  (dative)  '2  chiang  (sign  of 
the  accusative)  6wu-7yu  the  house  and  sttien-9yftan  garden 
*chih  of  z/isii-*pao  Hsii  Pao  I4chu-16chu  to  live  in  and  I6keng- 
llchung  plough  and  plant,  i.e.  carry  on  agriculture.  "They 
would  implore  [Your  Excellency]  to  be>tow  on  your 
Petitioners  the  house  and  land  [left  by]  Hsu  Pao"  (63). 

(59)  The  most  common  preposition  used  for  the  expression 
of  the  dative,  in  the  business  style,  is  Si£  yn,  properly  a  verb 
meaning  "to  give;"  hence  it  is  used  after  all  verbs  involving 
a  communication,  real  or  verbal,  and  often  corresponds  to 
J^  kei  of  the  mandarin  colloquial. 

^  $$."  ^  ^L4  =g5  ffi—lmai  to  sell  *yii  to  *lao-*yeh  Mr. 
*ti-\-ftiu  Li  Chiu  (85;  cf.  82,  col.  12  ;  83,  col.  11). 

•?J£  $£  chiao  ijii,  to  hand  over,  to  give  "to"  (382,  col.  7). 

6 
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m  ffi  W  W  ^5  ^  %?  ^  ln*—ti-*pao  the  Ti-pao 
(policeman)  of  lkai  the  2ch'u  place  8sung  sent  *hsin  a  letter, 
"  word,"  5yu  to  6shen  my  Wtz'a  family  (69).  Note  that  the 
dative  here  precedes  the  verb. 

(60)  As  in  Greek,  verbs  or  adjectives  expressing  sameness 
similarity,  accordance,  etc.,  and  their  opposites,  are  connected 
with  the  dative  case,  the  person  or  object  compared   being 
preceded  by  the  particle  f|i|  yu. 

Hl  1£2  #3  ^4  W  H6  IP7  |Sl8— 7/«o  on  the  whole  *Pung 
the  same  lyu  as  5so  that  which  zkai  the  said  *pien-4teng 
officers  6ping  state  ;  "  being  on  the  whole  identical  with 
what  those  officers  stated"  (394). 

l^1  fiK2  fH3  'f»4  $P — 4PU  n0^  5/M  agreeing  lyu  with  ^yiian 
the  original  3i  understanding  (56). 

^X  M2  ^S3  ^4  ^|5 — *wu  no^  having  5/  difference,  i.«.  not 
different  ^w  from  zliana  good  3mzn  people,  subjects  ;  "  being 
well  disposed  like  other  good  subjects  "  (308).* 

(61)  The    preposition     [p]    hsiang,    "towards,"    often    ex- 
presses relations  of  a  noun  which  correspond  to  the  dative, 
sometimes    also    to    the    accusative    case,    especially    before 
verbs  implying  a  communication,  real  or  verbal,  such  as  "to 
say,  to  state,  to  ask  for,  to  blame  "  or  "  to  beat,  to  strike." 

^'  H2  Mf  ft4  W  ^  H7  HI8  &*—lp'tng-3t6-*chou  P'eng 
Te-chou  8/t«i  returned,  carried  back  u  fu  the  answer  *hsiang 
to  6sun-6wei-7lttan  Sun  Wei-luan  (178). 

l^]1  5i2  ^;3  W  &3  ii6— He  r*kao-*shu  reported  ^hsiang  to 
2chany  3yu-*hsiang  Chang  Yii-hsiang  (200). 

*  In  the  case  of  ^P|  i,  "different  from,"  and  the  cognate  terms,  the  object 
compared  may  also  be  preceded  by  Hz  yu,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  quan  after  comparatives,  e.g.  |p|  ff\  |^  ^p  — li  different 
3yu  from  3ch'ang  ordinary  *nien  years  (122).  Note  that  5^  y&  follows, 
while  ™|  yu  precedes,  the  term  of  comparison.  The  example  given  above 
misht  also  read  S«  3^1  ife  &  KI  without  the  sense  being  different. 
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fp)1  3£2  Jg3  |jf  '—  He  *nie/i  falsely  V*V%  stated  lhaiang  to 
\fu  his  father  (200). 

jpj'  J£2  i§f  ^'  —  il  lhsian<j  zckli  leur  3ch'a-*wen  demanda, 
We.,  le  passe-port  ;  "  he  asked  them  for  the  passport  "  (48). 

fl1  S2  5K3  fir4  &5  £6  A7  &  If  «lu  ^"-"M'Wao 

demander  ~  j?n  aux  homines  (dative)  2t0aw/  llai  'Rising  6lu 
6c/ii/t  passant  par  le  chemin  l°chlien  lliv$n  des  sapeques. 
"  Vorubergehenden  (dative)  Geld  abverlangen  "  (431; 
cf.  289,  col.  3;  209,  col.  3;  199,  col.  9;  211,  col.  f>  ; 
189,  col.  11  ;  184,  cols.  3  and  7  ;  192,  col.  10). 
(62)  It  is  under  this  head,  too,  that  1  have  to  nieution  the 
verbs  meaning  "  to  borrow,"  as  money,  the  person  from  whom 
the  money,  etc.,  is  borrowed  being  introduced  with  [p]  lisiang, 
before  the  verb.  In  this  case  hsiany  does  not,  in  English, 
correspond  to  either  dative  or  accusative,  but  simply  indicates 
verbal  communication  necessitating  an  approach. 


4       5      6      7—  he 


a 

use  6chlien   7wen   money  lhsiany  from  2li  zhsiang  Li  Hsiang  ; 

''asked  Li  Hsiaug  to  lend  him  some  money"  (177). 

ft1  £*2  £!3  ^4  Si5  %j?  W  ^"  ^9—  he  *chieh  5c/t'M 
borrowed  ^hsiang  from  •>  his  3sao  elder  brother's  wife 
6teng-7yu  lamp-oil,  and  *pu  ^chi  was  not  given,  did  not 
receive  it.  "'  Being  refused  some  lamp-oil  that  he  asked  from 
his  elder  brother's  wife"  (202  ;  cf.  223,  col.  9  ;  224,  col.  6). 
(63)  In  order  to  commit  the  act  of  striking,  etc.,  one  has 
to  bodily  approach  the  object  ;  hence  the  use  of  [p]  hsiang  in 
connection  with  such  verbs. 

j£ji  ptj2  rgs  ^4  |g|.>  gte  fj7_They  4/tu«  »pien  horse- 
whipped  and  6ou  ~'ta  violently  assailed  l  hsiang  -men  zkuan 
the  gate  officer  (49). 

&1  ±J  $£  ft1  Q5  W  R7  W  ^9—  He  Wi'fi  picked  up  2^'u 
*l>lei  a  clod  and  V/t//t  9cw  flung  it  violently  *hsiany  at 
the  (married)  woman  "pai  6ko  Pai  Ko  (202). 
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In  the  above  example  [pi]  hsiang  is  used  in  its  proper 
meaning  as  a  preposition,  viz.  "  towards,  against,  at," 
and  shows  how  in  the  case  of  verbs  having  a  cognate 
meaning  as  "  to  hurt  by  throwing,  beating,  pushing,"  etc., 
it?  may  come  to  represent  the  object  (accusative  or  dative) 
dependent  upon  the  same. 

(64)  In  a  great  many  cases  the  object  following  a  verb  of 
ascertain  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  dative  in  one,  and  the 
accusative    in    another    European    language.      As    Chinese 
writers  are  not,  of  course,  any  more  conscious  of  the  logical 
difference  existing  between  the  first  and  second  "me"  in  the 
two  examples   "give  me"  and   "kill  me"  it  appears  to  be 
superfluous  to  pursue  this  subject  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 
The  German  verb  "befehlen"  (to  order)  is  followed  by  the 
dative,    while    its    Latin    equivalent    "jubere"    governs    the 
accusative.     In  Chinese  the  verb  fjj  c/t'z'/*,  "to  order,"  and 
verbs  of  cognate  meaning,  are  simply  followed  by  an  object, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  distinguishing  forms,  it  would  be 
immaterial   to   assign   this   object  to   either    the   one    or   the 
other  of  the  two  cases. 

PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

(65)  In    Chinese    the    use    of   personal    pronouns   is   much 
more  restricted  than  it  is  in  any  Western  language  of  the 
present  day,  and,   as  of  the  verb  nothing   but  that  part  is 
expressed  which,  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  verb,  corresponds  to 
the  root,  this  part  of  speech  has  to  be  supplied  entirely  from 
the  general  context.     The  economy  in  their  use  seems  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  number  of  words  at  the  disposal  of  the 
language  for  expressing  ego,  tu  ille,  etc.     Speaking  of  Chinese 
in  general  we  find  the  following  words  in  use  as  personal 
pronouns. 
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1.  Pronouns   of   tha 


i     re>  cWn  ;  *&  wo  .  ^  ya  ;  ^  wu 
>    *j 


first  person  :  -. 

i,  MB;  WB,  us,  etc.  J  &  yfl  •  It  an  '*  "9  i8a" 

2.  Pronouns    of  the  1 

second  person  :  $f   trh  :    ffjj    £r/*  ;    £ 

THOU,  THEE;  YOU,  f  -£ju  ;  %-jo;  f£  ni. 
etc.                           ) 


3.   Pronouns    of 

third  person  :  ^     <•/*'*' 

HE,      HIM  ;     THEY,   f     ^  Z  ;  ^         . 
THKM,   etc.  j 

A  tew  of  these  are,  however,  confined  to  the  ancient  style, 
or  are  only  exceptionally  met  with  in  texts  written  in  the 
business  language,  as  j^  ju  ;  while  others  are  peculiar  to  the 
Mandarin  colloquial  and,  therefore,  may  occur  in  novels 
written  in  that  style,  or  —  as  is  sometimes  the  case  —  in 
depositions,  when  the  very  words  used  by  a  witness  (who  of 
course  spoke  colloquial)  are  to  be  quoted. 

(66)  The    personal    pronouns   chiefly   used   in   the    business 
style  are  $£  wo  an(l  "o1  wu  ^°r  the  first  person,  f$f  er/t   for 
the   second,    and    0*  i,   J£   clSi  and   j|Jj  c/tueh  for   the   third 
person.     |^   che/i,    I,    We    [the  pluralis   majestaticns],   it   is 
the  privilege  of  the  Emperor  to   use  when  speaking  of  his 
person,    and    occurs    only    in    imperial    Edicts    and    similar 
documents.     This   restriction   on    the   use   of  ch£n   which,   in 
the  Shuking,  is  still  used   by  persons  of  an  exalted  position 
in  general,  dates  as  far  back  as  the   CkLin    Shih-huang-ti  at 
the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

(67)  The  plural   of  pronouns  if  expressed  at  all  is  formed 
by  affixing  =§£  tenu  or  ^  pei. 

(68)  A  personal   pronoun  placed  before  a  noun,  and   thus 
becoming    a    genitive    by    position,    receives   the    force   of  a 
possessive  pronoun. 
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^    U'O,    I,    WE,    etc. 


f£  wo  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  sense  of 
noster  than  in  that  of  ego,  the  usual  meaning  of  this  word 
when  standing  alone  in  the  colloquial  language.* 

$&l  ?82  P%T  —  lu'°  °ur  2Hang  two  zkuo  countries,  i.e.  both 
our  countries  (13,  col.  12  ;  17,  col.  8). 

$C  *f*  ifc  wo  chung  t'n,  our  middle  land,  our  China  (317). 

So  PIC  foil  Eli  ft&  zt'°  shun-t£  i-ch'eng,  our  city  of  Shun-te 
(443). 

^  $5  wo  (-'h^ian  our  ships  (320). 

^5  ^  n'o  c/tw/j  our  troops;  also,  my  troops  (393,  col.  10  : 
cf.  376  col.  10). 

?fe  &  "•<)  /yft        )  l  u  131         i  -i 

?S  /^        ^-         c  we  :  5/--e  above  under     Jriural. 
gg  ^  ji-o  tena     j 

^1  ^2  '^3  $%  ^  %g—llao-*ti  the  old  brother,  i.e.  you 
3ot  love,  like  4wo  me  5chih-shen  very  much  (33't,  col.  11). 

^  ivu,   I,  ME,  etc. 

(70)  •pf'  ?«//  it  is  justly  remarked    by   Endlicher   (p.    249) 
is    chiefly    used    as    a    singular.      It    is    very    common    as    a 
possessive  in  the  phrases  : 

^  51  "'"  hsiang,  my  elder  brother,  i.e.  you  (said  to  a 
senior;  o74,  col.  1  segg.):  and  ^  5^  ?^w  //,  my  younger 
brother,  /./.-.  you  (said  to  a  junior  ;  336,  col.  5). 

^  e/7/,  You. 

(71)  This   character  chiefly  occurs  in   proclamations    when 
the    people    are    addressed.      It    is    never    used    to    equals    in 
correspondence  (cf.  Wade,  Note  58  to  Paper  61). 

*  Attention  lias  been  drawn  to  the  composition  of  this  character  with  the 
radical  ^f"  sliov.  '•  hand."  and  the  phonetic  lt<>  3^-  '•  a  lance."  which 
produces  the  original  meaning  of  "id  quod  manu  cepi--=noss?ideo,"  I.e. 
the  meaning  of  a  possessive  pronoun.  See  C.  MKRZ,  fir  Pronominum 
Pi'imae  Perxonae  in  Lilr'ix  ^  $§  et  &f  ^  I'M.  Vienna,  1882.  p.  11. 
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S1  &'  llJ3  W1  ^5  I*6  H  7  ±8  &9  g10-[The  Prefect]  '«*. 
on  account  of  *t:T<  this  *kai-*chiieh  6/tsiao-r'yii  makes  a  distinct 
proclamation  to  7erh  you,  6shih  the  literati  and  'mm  the 
people  wtcng  (sign  of  the  plural)  (110). 

Iff1  ^2  ft*  &  H5  W  H7  B?—*erh-*tSng  you  (Plural; 
3tsai  in  */an  foreign  countries  smao-*yi  trading  7liang  good 
8mm  people.  "  You,  good  subjects  trading  abroad  "  (130). 

f$f  ^  erh-pei,  people  of  your  kind,  i.e.  you  (Plural;  120, 
col.  3). 

(72)  Uf  er/t,  in  some  cases,   receives  the  force  of  a  particle 
of  affirmation  and  may,  if  at  all,  be  translated  by  "  really, 
indeed."     This    change    from    its   original    meaning   reminds 
one  of  the  Homeric  T««)  the  so-called  Datims  Ethicus  of  the 
Pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

"3C1  -fH*  "3C3   I'l  '  TW&  a*s6  ^7  fli*  JU9  •=i*ui  «'1?11  fS12      lia   '™ 

•Tk  IE  4^  M  ^  ni  M  i«  IM   s    iS   ?R  ~~ne  P" 

not  3tan  onlv  3/>?/  did  not  4/  use  Hi-6lun  reasoning  7c1iing 
but  V>/i  indeed  9r/t'?t  uttering  l°yen  words  nhun-l*lai  abused. 
He  "  not  only  would  have  no  amicable  discussion  about  the 
matter,  but  was  grossly  abusive"  (69;  cf.  Wade,  Note  13  to 
Paper  39). 

faju,  You. 

(73)  This  character   is  occasionally    employed    like   Uf   erli 
in  proclamations,  e.y.  \f£  ^~  ^3  j£f   ljti-2ten<j    you  3i/v,-4min^ 
lit.  stupid  people,  i.<\  you,  the  common  people  (as  oj)j>osed  to 
the  soldiery  and  officials  :  424,  col.  12  ;  cf.  425,  cols.  2  and  9). 

ffi  /,  UK,  SHK,  etc. 

(74)  This  is  the  word  commonly   used   in  documents  when 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  to  he  expressed  : 
it  stands  for  he,   she,    him.    her  ;    with    =|i   tena,   for   they   and 
them  ;  and  as  a  genitive  by  position  for  his,  her  and  their. 

fP1  f&2  &3  W  W  W'  ^7—  ';  he  2-^«»'7  still  3/  using  4hao 
good,  fair  :'ycn  words  *'t\tnt/-7*ai  put  him  off.  "  He  kept  nim 
at  bay  with  fair  words"  (t>L»). 
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TV  &*  W  ^  ^  W  M  W*-1™  then,  when  2t  he 
**Ai7t  saw  4s/iew  me  (mj  being)  6lao-6hsiu  old  and  broken  and 
rwu  not  having  *neng  power,  strength.  "  When  he  saw 
that  petitioner  was  a  broken  old  man  of  no  strength  "  (69). 

P£l  ffi  f§3  ^0*  —  'They  lpai  worshipped  2*  hitn  3wei  as  *shik 
master  ;  "  paid  him  the  honours  as  master"  (209). 

Jf^1  3i|2  0f3  Jgl  |^5  —  lshen  I  *li-6lun  reasoned  zyu  with  *« 
him. 

0*1  W  J§3  &4—li-*t6ng  they  3tlao-4c/t'u  ran  out,  escaped 
(400). 


lyin  because  9yo-3k'o-4wei  Yo  K'o-wei  had  5/iui  together  (with 
him)  Gt'an-7lun  discussed  si-*teng  their  whsing-ulisiung  doing 
the  murder  and  l<*sheng  isshih  creating  the  matter.  "  Because 
Yo  K'o-wei  had  been  discussing  (with  him)  their  having 
committed  the  murder  and  created  the  crime"  (192). 

$*  $£  *'/M  liis  father  (289,  col.  1). 

^  ^  */"  ^er  husband  (37,  col.  4). 

:J£  chli,  HE,  SHK,  IT  ;  THEY,  etc. 

(75)  This  character  is  very  commonly  used  in  the 
business  style  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Ku-wen  as  Endlicher  says 
it  is  (p.  253). 

^  c/t't,  as  the  representative  of  a  pronoun,  may  be  said  to 
be  chiefly  applied  in  two  senses.  It  may  either  refer  to 
something  preceding,  when  it  may  be  called  a  personal  pro- 
noun (suns  or  ejus\  or  it  may  refer  to  something  following, 
when  it  assumes  the  force  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  In 
the  former  sense  it  is  applied  to  persons  as  well  as  things, 
whereas  ffi  i  appears  to  stand  for  animate  objects,  i.e.  men 
or  women  only.  It  is  hardly  ever  followed  by  the  plural 
mark  (^  tvng,  etc.)  but,  as  a  genitive  by  position,  may 
become  a  possessive  pronoun. 
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&  W?  $C'— 2™  that  which  lc/*'*  he  V  wishes. 

ft1  ffl1  flft3  J:4  315  ff6  »7  flR3  £9  7*10  8"  2B"  ft13  #14 

yis  ^gi6  pji7  £ui»_Petitioner  Wun^ssu  considers  that  Vt'wan- 
4sha>ig  on  board  6j/u  there  is  6hsien  now  7yu-schao  a  fishing 
license  9kao-l°nhih  proclamation  HuW  as  12p'm</  proof  17^'o 
can  18c/a7i  know  (from  which  it  may  be  known  that)  13c/i'i  he, 
or  she,  i.e.  his  junk,  u/<?i  is  not  a  I5tai  bad  16cA'ua«  ship. 
"  Petitioner  submits  that  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  proclama- 
tion notifying  the  issue  of  the  fishing  license,  to  shew  that 
the  vessel  is  not  one  engaged  in  unlawful  proceedings  "  (59). 

l^1  FT  I**]3  ft4  iH5  ft*\G~ l^ai  tne  respective  2men  gate, 
gatekeeper  ^cfca-^wen  asked  *hsiang  (towards,  here  denoting 
object)  4cA'/  them,  viz.  for  their  passports  ;  4c'/t't  here  refers 
to  three  foreigners  (48,  col.  12). 

^1  ^f-2 — Wt't  of  him  (genitive  by  position),  his  *tzu  son. 

'£  W?  $?  ~+*  W  ffl  &7  %*— !/M  the  father  *c/ueh 
exhorts  3cA'i  his  4<~w  son  ;  ^hsiung  the  elder  brother  6mi<?n 
constrains  7c/t't  his  ^«  younger  brother. 

A  provincial  Governor  has  omitted  to  report  the  death  of 
his  mother.  His  degradation  on  this  account  is  announced  in 
the  following  words.  Q'  J&2  &  ^  ^  g6  ffi  Q»  ^  ^» 
lyin  on  account  of  ^tzT(  this,  there  had  been  3t'e  specially 
*chiang  issued  a  sy&-9chih  rescript  from  the  throne :  9ko- 
wchili  cashier  Chiang  (sign  of  object)  8c/i'z'  him  ;  "  a 
special  edict  has,  therefore,  been  received  from  the  throne 
ordering  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  rank  "  (454). 
(76)  All  these  words  representing  personal  pronouns  are 
most  sparingly  used.  The  language  is,  however,  in  the 
possession  of  various  modes  of  representing  this  class  of 
words  without  taking  resort  to  the  use  of  any  pro- 
noun. The  principal  ways  of  thus  avoiding  a  personal 
pronoun  are,  tor  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  writer's 
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name,  the  ming ;  the  substitution  of  the  writer's  title, 
especially  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  term  of  modesty  for 
the  first  person,  or  a  term  of  honour  for  the  second  person  ; 
or  the  substitution  of  certain  conventional  forms  coming 
under  the  category  of  terms  of  civility  and  etiquette. 

The  mentioning  of  the  writer's  name  in  lieu  of  "  I,  me,  we," 
etc.,  is  quite  frequent  in  petitions  when  the  ining  is  inserted 
in  the  text  in  characters  of  diminished  size.  The  title  of  the 
writer  preceded  by  7$C  pen,  or  that  of  the  addressee  preceded 
by  J|  kuei,  is  chiefly  used  in  official  despatches  and  proclam- 
ations. A  Minister  of  State  speaking  of  himself  says  "fa1  •%? 
|J»3 — }p$n  this  ~ta-zchlen  minister,  i.e.  kt  1,  the  minister." 
Similarly  we  read  Z|C  p$  Jg?  pen  pu-Vany,  I,  the  Governor- 
General  ;  ^  ^  j§c  pen  pu-yitan,  1,  the  Governor  ;  j|C  fH  pen 
hsien,  I,  the  District  Magistrate,  etc.  Sfe  paragr.  84. 

Besides  these  there  are  certain  other  conventional  forms 
by  which  writers  designate  themselves.  They  are  partly 
terms  of  modesty  as  ch'ieh  f*j|  "  clandestine,  private,"  or  J§ 
yii,  "  the  stupid  one  "  for  "  L,''  $||  =|£  i-teng,  "  the  ants  "  for 
"we,  the  petitioners."  Married  women  style  themselves  J^ 
shi/i  in  petitions  ;  Chinese  ministers  addressing  the  throne 
call  themselves  ^  ch'en,  Manchoo  statesmen  ffl  ^  nu  ts'ai, 
i.e.  slave,  "  Your  Majesty's  slave."  etc.  The  use  of  any  of 
these  many  expressions  depends  upon  occasion  and  custom, 
and  demands  the  most  careful  attention  on  the  part  of 
writers.  The  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  drawing  up  official 
documents  is  a  study  of  its  own  :  it  is,  therefore,  merely  allu- 
ded to  as  being,  to  a  limited  extent,  connected  with  our  subject. 

Demonsfratire   Pronouns. 

:f£  »7lV,  THIS,  THAT  ;    AS  TO,  AS  KKfJAHDS. 

(77)  We  have  spoken  of  this  character  as  a  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person.  As  such  it  occurs  when  referring 
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to  something  preceding  it  in  the  general  context.  It  may 
still  be  explained  as  retaining  this  sense  in  combinations 
like  ^'  ^2  —  '/ton  in  the  after  time  Wt'z  of  it,  ejus,  i.e.  of 
that  which  precedes,  i.e.  "thereafter,"  or  Jj£'  ^p2—  *shih  at 
the  time  Wt'i  of  it,  i.e.  "  at  that  time,''  although  even  here 
the  demonstrative  force  of  the  word  preponderates.  When 
it  refers  to  something  following,  however,  rhli  becomes  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  with  a  slight  shade  of  the  meaning 
of  the  definite  article,  in  so  far  as  it  individualises  the 
expression  following  by  giving  it,  logically,  the  character 
of  a  substantive. 

-tt-l         .2    'flbS     r4   /-5          6         .7    ?*3    rtV9   /!"      L11    -»12        i  13   ift.14 


j&15  ^i(i  ip17  n™  M19  si2"  J£21  $t22—  w  7r/(e'  th°se  wb° 

(giving  to  all  that  stands  between  the  two  characters  the 
force  ol'  a  substantive,  a.  participial  expression  or  a  relative 
clause)  2uW  have  not  3/s'ao  made  4chiewt  ready,  finished  5wei 
counterfeited  °yin  money,  [should]  *sn  speedily  9wei-l°tling- 
uchih  stop  ;  12r/j'/  16c/jt'  those  who  13/  have  ^4ts'ao-lf'ehieng 
made  ready,  finished  llchi  at  once  l*chiany  take  (here 
marking  the  object  of  a  noun  to  be  supplied,  /v'c.  5wei-6yin 
counterfeited  money)  I9clung-S(>huan  melt  back  into  2ltsu- 
23wen  pure  sycee.  "Those  who  have  not  finished  their 
counterfeitures  yet  should  at  once  stop  the  practice  ;  those 
who  have  got  them  ready  should  again  melt  them  into  pure 
sycee"  (438;  cf.  308,  col.  5;  Jil  rA'z,  eorurn.  ***  ^  illi 
qui,  i.e.  those  who  ;  309,  col.  7). 

(78)  Chinese  writers  often  use  Jt  c/tli  when  a  new  phuse 
of  an  idea  is  entered  upon,  or  in  an  enumeration  of  facts 
when  we  would  say  ''  finally  there  is,'*  or  "  as  to  the  so  and 
so."  In  this  sense  its  use  resembles  ;hu.t  of  ^  chili,  "as  to." 
In  the  following  sentence,  for  instance,  the  participial  expres- 
sion marked  in  the  English  version  by  the  words  '*  as  to  cases," 
[in  brackets]  is,  in  the  Chine.se  text,  introduced  by  itJl.  c/t'i. 
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"  Any  family  holding  10  mou  is  to  contribute  1  pint  per 
mou.  The  rate  is  to  rise  progressively  ;  20  mou  holders 
contributing  "2  pints  per  mou,  30  mou  holders,  3  pints,  and 
so  on  to  100  mou,  holders  of  which  will  contribute,  1  peck  per 
mou  and  there  an  end.  [As  to  cases]  where  the  land  held  is 
more  than  100  mou,  the  amount  to  be  contributed  over  and 
above  the  peck  per  mou  is  not  faxed,  but  is  left  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  contributor"  (117,  col.  1  seqq). 


ff5  fiT  £17  IT  &19  W*  ffl81  2£22  $2J  H24  flR"  &  II27 

|£28  -g-w  ^j3o  -j^3i  ^.32  ^33  pjj34_i^_/iOM  hereafter  3/m 
fine  itzlu-5c/i('i  chinaware  Gchi  and  7^s'w  coarse  8te'#  porcelain 
9plan-l°iuan  plates  and  bowls  [will]  11<;e/j^r  again  17ioa»  pay 
I8hsian<j  duty  12cAao  according  to,  like  13£e'«-l4eA'/  Chinaware 
Uchl6ng-l*chin  weighing  catties  ;  19c/<'/  [as  to]  the  *°chi-ntslu 
coarsest  22M?a-23cA'i  pottery  [will]  Z4chin  only  31c7i'ou  bo  levied 
32s/tui  duty  25chao  according  to  S9ku-i7chia  value  28mt/  each 
29/?a/  hundred  ™liang  taels  33«w  five  ^liang  taels.  "  Fine 
crockery,  as  well  as  plates  and  dishes  of  coarse  crockery,  will 
continue  to  pay  duty  by  weight  ;  but  the  coarsest  ware  is  to 
pay  no  more  than  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent"  (12). 

In  this  sense  J£  c/t'z  will  be  found  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  pp.  22,  col.  9;  38,  col.  11;  31,  col.  4;  where 
the  phrase  J£  |^  chli  yu,  "  the  remaining.  .  ."  may  be 
considered  to  explain  the  actual  bearing  of  c/i'z,  standing 
by  itself,  in  all  similar  examples  ;  102,  col.  10  ;  8,  col.  5 
(cf.  Wade's  Note  No.  24  in  Paper  4,  Key  p.  9). 

^  shih  THIS,  THAT. 

(79)  This  is,  with  the  following,  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun chiefly  used.  It  may  mean  this  as  well  as  that,  whereas 
jtfc  tzlu  (hie)  is  employed  in  opposition  to  ^  pli  (ille,  iliac). 

&  ^  A3  &£4  —  he  *shen-*ku  died  in  lshih  that  *yeh  night 
(184). 
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j(j|  \  shih  j&n  this  man. 

3&l  f$2  3:\3  1§4— W"//  this  >MW?*   *s  '''^   most  Vao  impor- 
tant (99). 

$V  £2  g3— tyz  on  W*  that  •ji/*  day,  '<  on  the  same  day." 
;§1  0$" — W«7i  this  *sh>h  time;  "at  the  same  time." 

(80)  In  connection  with  $  i,  "on  account  of,"  this  pro- 
noun   forms   the   phrase  ^   J£J,    skih-i,    on    account   of   this, 
thereby,    therefore.     The    preposition,    in    this    case,    follows 
the  word  governed  by  it.     Similarly    we    read    fji]   \^  ho-i, 
on    account   of   what,   what    for,    why.     Otherwise   ordinary 
prepositions  precede   shih.     The   following  combinations  are 
often  met  with  in  the  business  style. 

J£  ^  yti-shih,  on  this,  thereupon,  thus. 

ifl  ^jtt-shih,  |m  ^  ssti-shih,  like  this,  thus. 

ftl  ^'  yu-shih,  from  this,  hence. 

jfc  tzTi  THIS,  HKRB. 

(81)  This  may  be  called  the  standard  word  for  this. 

jjfc  \  tz'ii  jen,  this  man  ;  jffc  ^  tzln  an,  this  case  ;  jffc  ^ 
tzltl  tz'u  this  time  ;  jf£  0J  ^'/7  shih  at  this  time. 

It  also  enters  into  combination  with  prepositions,  e.g. 

ijrrj  jfc  ju-tz'ri  or  ^  ]tfc  ssfi-tz'fi,  like  this,  thus  (=Sf  llfc  fei- 
^'r/,  like  this,  in  this  way  ;  124,  col.  2). 

With  ^  teng,  class,   it  may  form  the  plural  "these,"  or 
the  indefinite  pronoun  tails,  "such." 

J&1  W  W  $F—lt;'a-*te.ng  these  3t:u-4s!uh   riots  (101,  col. 
10). 

tfb1   W  ^S3  ffi4— WflJUng    this    kind    of,    z.«.    such   3n<70 
bad  4<'«  ruffians. 

As  an  adverb  tzTi,  means  "here"  as  opposed  to  "there." 

^  ]tt  tsai-tz'tl,  at  this  place,  here. 

$£  p/',  THAT,  THERE. 

(82)  This   word   is   chiefly  used  to  denote  the  opposite  of 
the  former. 
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$£,  A  pi  j^n  that  man  ;  $£  Jjf|  pi  ch'u  at  that  place  ;  $£  $f 
pi  shih  at  that  time  (17,  col.  5). 

Like  the  former  it  is  used  adverbially,  meaning  "  there." 

-fit  tS  tsai  pi->  there. 

It  often  occurs  as  a  correlative  with  jffc  tz'ii,  the  two  to- 
gether meaning  "  here  and  there,"  "  on  this  side  and  on  that 
side,"  i.e.  "on  either  side,"  "both  parties,"  "you  and  I." 

3*1  INF  2  *r  ^  w  ftr  £7  m  m*  «i°  &11  M12  w  &14 

jigis  ^pi6  j|i7  £jji8 — ic/w-n  now  j-we  navej  5shan-6hsiu  copied 
zckiang  (sign  of  the  object)  3yiieh-*shih  the  treaty  pattern  (into) 
Hiang  both  7yiny  English  and  8han  Chinese  wkao  draughts 
ni-l*pien  so  that  I3pi-utz'u  there  and  here,  on  both  sides,  by 
both  parties  [it  may  be]  I5hua-l(iya  signed  and  I7kai-l*yin 
sealed.  There  have  been  prepared  two  copies  of  the  treaty 
forwarded  in  draught,  one  in  English  and  one  in  Chinese  ; 
so  that  the  Minister  and  the  Commissioner  may  sign  and  seal 
without  more  trouble"  (15). 

ffli1  Jib2  HI3  /El4 — 3*  negociate  and  *ting  settle  lpi  there 
and  2te'tf  here  ;  "  to  conclude  negociations  [on  either  side]  " 
(15). 

W?  Jtfc2  ^3  W4  ^5  &?—lpiJtel&  here  and  there,  i.e.  on 
both  sides,  there  3su  constantly  4yu  was  bsung  bringing  before 
the  court  and  6hsien  dislike.  "The  two  parties  had  gone  to 
law,  and  there  had  always  been  an  ill-feeling  between  them  " 
(189  ;  cf.  371,  col.  10). 

ffi  na,  THAT. 

(83)  This  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  the  former  in 
depositions  when  the  very  words  which  were  or  might  have 
been  used  by  a  witness  are  as  nearly  as  possible  adhered  to. 
We,  therefore,  h'nd  j§ft  )|$,  na  cISuan  that  vessel  (C)  and  f/ft 
0  na  jili  on  that  day  (179).  In  the  first  named  example 
the  witness  supposed  to  have  used  the  word  na,  is  an 
English  sailor  whose  deposition  has  to  be  translated  by  a 
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witness ;  it  appears,  therefrom,  that  these  colloquialisms 
(cf.  the  m  %%  pa-wo  for  '"  me  "  occurring  in  the  same  docu- 
ment) are  peculiar  to  depositions  in  general.  Otherwise 
they  will  hardly  bo  met  with  in  documents. 

7|C  pen*  THIS. 

(84)  This  word  may  come  to  mean  about  as  much  as  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  though  it  has  also  a  shade  of  the 
personal  pronoun  contained  in  it.  We  may  frequently 
explain  it  as  meaning  "  this  my,"  "  this  our  ";  it  is  also  used 
for  ^*  chin,  "  the  present,"  and  its  translation  varies  in 
every  particular  case  ;  with  all  its  various  meanings,  most  of 
which  express  some  grammatical  relation,  it  is  almost  a 
speciality  of  the  business  style. 

The  primary  meaning  being  "root,"  "origin,"  it  has 
become  a  prefix  placed  before  nouns,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  as  peculiar  to  the  person  of  the  writer,  to  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  in  which,  he  writes. 

The  person  of  the  writer  is  alluded  to  by  pen  in  official 
despatches  when  it  precedes  the  writer's  title.  We  may  then 
consider  it  to  take,  with  the  title,  the  place  of  a  personal 
pronoun, — whether  of  the  first  or  third  person,  depends 
upon  the  style  adopted  in  our  translation.  We  may  trans- 
late Jjg1  ;&•'  ^  g»4  H5  |ft';  ffij  ft8  by  *pen-3ta-Wcn  "I  the 
minister  lcliiu<t  have,"  "  /  have  ; "  or  "  the  minister  has," 
"  he  lias"" — -'ijcn  strictly  Gchiih  ordered  to  7fan(j-*hsing  release 
(the  ship)  (11).  It  should  be  noted  that  of  each  official  title 
there  exists  a  certain  contracted  form  which  is,  by  etiquette 
and  usage,  invariably  used  in  connection  with  "fa  pen,  the 
pronoun  of  the  writer's  person,  as  well  as  with  j=|j  kuei,  the 
pronoun  of  the  person  of  the  addressee,  as  we  should  call  it 
by  way  of  analogy.  This  shorter  form  as  it  occurs  in  the 
context,  usually  consists  of  one  or  two  characters  only, 
whereas  the  name  and  full  title  of  the  writer  with  all  its 
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epithets  occupies  the  first  column  on  the  right  hand,  either 
written  by  hand  or  impressed  in  black  ink  with  a  wooden 
stamp  ;  that  of  the  addressee,  before  the  date  and  official  seal 
at  the  end  of  the  document.*  The  following  examples  show 
some  of  the  contracted  titles  in  common  use,  to  which  either 
pen  or  kuei  is  prefixed  as  the  case  may  be  ;  on  referring 
to  Mayers'  "  The  Chinese  Government,"  f  the  student  will 
find  the  equivalent  titles  of  about  all  the  important  posts 
in  the  Empire. 

^  ^C  E  ta-eh'en,  ministers  of  state,  as  also  the  foreign 
ministers  and  Imperial  Commissioners. 

2$C  pflj  Jgf!  pu-t'ang,  a  Governor-General  (in  his  capacity  as 
an  ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of  War). 

2$C  ijjj  H%  pit-yuan,  a  Provincial  Governor. 

7$C  [fjjjj  *[$  kuan-pu,  the  Hoppo  at  Canton. 

^        £f|  tao,  a  Tao-t'ai. 

$        ffi  /u,  a  Prefect. 

>$        KJ(»  hsien,  a  District  Magistrate. 

Beginners  should  take  care  to  avoid  confusion  with  regard 
to  this  particular  point  inasmuch  as  it  is  customary,  when 
passages  are  quoted  from  other  documents,  to  copy  the  word 
$C  pen  as  it  occurs  in  the  original  text.  A  complete  Chinese 
despatch  is  to  record  the  whole  correspondence  passed  on  the 
subject  in  question  ;  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  contents,  there- 
fore, we  have  frequently  to  first  unpack  its  accessories,  as  it 
were,  like  a  set  of  Japanese  boxes.  It  may,  for  instance, 
commence  by  saying :  "  Whereas  pen-tao  I,  the  Tao-t'ai, 
have  been  addressed  by  kuei-fu,  you,  the  Prefect,  who  in 

*  This  i.s  the  form  adopted  in  despatches,  proclamations,  etc.,  issued  by 
persons  in  office.  In  official  and  private  notes,  the  writer's  nmne  is 
not  mentioned,  except  on  a  card  forming  a  separate  inclosure,  and  on  the 

face  of  the  envelope  ;  but  the  words  TfC  p&n  and   fjj  Ttvei  followed  by 
short  titles  are  also,  though  sparingly,  ust-d. 

•(•"The  Chinese  Government;  a  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles,"  etc.  Bj 
W.  F.  Mayers.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  by  G.  M.  H.  Playfair. 
Shanghai.  1886. 
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his  despatch  says,  pen-fu,  I,  the  Prefect,  have  received  a 
letter  from  kuei-hsien,  you,  the  Magistrate,  wlio  says  pen- 
hsieti,  1,  the  Magistrate,  have  received  a  petition  from  three 
merchants  A.,  13.  and  C.  saying  that  i-teny,  '•  the  ants,"  i.e. 
Petitioners,  pray  that,  etc.,  whereupon  pen-listen,  I,  the 
Magistrate,  forward  the  petition  to  kuei-fu,  you,  the  Prefect, 
who  again  submits  it  to  kuei-tao,  you,  the  Tao-t'ai.  Now, 
pen-tao,  I,  the  Tao-t'ai,  having  received  the  foregoing,  decide 
that,  etc.,  which  decision  kuei-ftt,  vou,  the  Prefect,  are 
requested  to  forward  to  kai  hsien,  the  said  Magistrate,  who 
is  to  communicate  it  to  kai  shunu,  the  said  merchants."  In 
the  case  of  despatches  thus  complicated  one  has  to  be  careful 
to  distinguish  who  is  who  by  keeping  in  mind  that  the  pen 
and  kuei  (as  well  as  similar  prefixes  taking  their  place,  like 
^  //«',  standing  for  pen,  as  a  term  of  modesty)  with  their 
respective  titles  are  simply  copied  from  the  context  of  the 
despatches  quoted. 

(85)  The  place  where  the  writer  lives  or  to  which  be 
belongs  is  alluded  to  in  expressions  like  ^  ^  pen-shu,  "the 
court  or  vamen  of  which  I  am  in  charge,''  "  this  court'";  ^  f|f 
pen-kunn.  this  otrice  ;  ^  fj  pen-hany,  tins  firm,  this  house; 
/$l  P  ft'ii-k'oti.  this  port;  /Ji  ^j  p^n-kno,  "the  country  to 
wliicb  1  belong."  "  mv  native  country;"  ~$  j^jj  jx'-n-ti.  this 
country,  this  place  ;  hence  T^C  ijji  \  pen-ti-jen,  natives  of  a 
place. 

The  time  in  which  one  writes  is  expressed  in  7^  4£  y/t'/(- 
n'u-n  (=4\"  jf  <'h>'n-nit;n),  the  present  year  ;  this  year  (47); 
2fc  f\  I'tH-'iHth*  tin'-;  month  :  ^  ty\  pen-cfrao,  during  the 
present  dynasty  ;  this  dynasty. 

;>   chili  AS  A   PRONOUN. 

(86  i  The  use  of  this  word  as  a  pronoun  whether  personal 
or  demonstrative  is  rare  in  the  business  style  when  compared 
to  its  use  in  the  classical  and  mediaeval  language.  As  many 
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writers,  however,  like  to  introduce  classical  reminiscences, 
the  remarks  made  by  Julien  in  his  "  Monographic  de  tchi 
;£,"  Syntaxe  Aouvelle,  Vol.  I,  p.  73  seqq.,  often  help  to  ex- 
plain difficulties  in  the  documentary  style.  In  the  following 
sentences  cMh  has  undoubtedly  a  pronominal  meaning. 

±'  &2  ~3  A4  m  m  ±7W  II9  fifi10  IT1  £12-when    *i 

a  4jen  man  of  the  lt'u  native  2;??m  people  6fan-*tsui 
becomes  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  the  7iiu-8ssfl  local  rulers, 
T'u-ssii.  will  »/o  bind  ™erh  and  usha  kill  ™chih  HIM  (309). 

BE1  $¥  $t3  &  &  n6  it7  ns  m9  ^io  ^n  ^  ^13  &14 

j=|i5  ^jifi  yjjji-  ^is  J,i9  —  [speaking  of  the  aborigines  in 
Yunnan]  *huo  if  *yii  with  3han-4min  the  Chinese  5//u  there 
is,  they  have  6ai-7chai  angry  glances,  an  ill-feeling  sche  then 
(marking  the  beginning  of  the  main  clause)  ssheng  taking 
advantage  of  loyeh  the  night  (they  will)  nshuai-l*chung 
form  bands,  nhuan  surround  14chli  of  them,  their  I5wu 
houses,  I6fen  burn  them  down  I7erh  and  lf>t'u  kill  ™chih 
THEM,  illos.  "  If  there  happens  to  be  an  ill-feeling  between 
the  aborigines  and  the  Chinese,  the  former  will  form  bands 
at  nifht,  surround  Chinese  houses,  burn  them  down  and 

*"*         ' 

kill  their  inhabitants"  (308). 


but  "k^mn  we  fear  that  if  5ti-6fanfl-7kuan  the  local 
authorities  of  3fca*l-4chlu  the  ]ilace  schien  see  V///7/  rr.  it 
will  wc}tih-nsheng  create,  result  in  12t-13/two  doubt,  suspicion. 
"  [The  writers  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  merely  a  slip  of 
the  pen  that  the  name  of  the  Interpreter  Hsi  AVei-lien  was 
written  Hsi  Wei-ling  ;]  but  as  the  difference  miuht  hare 
made  the  authorities  of  the  place  he  is  about  to  risit  suspicions 
[they  have  thought  it  right  to  correct  this  also]  "  (51). 

^f  ssu,  THIS,  THAT. 

(87)  As  a  demonstrative  pronoun  we  have  also  to  mention 
fiff  ssft.  Its  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  ^  shih,  this,  that. 
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fiff  B$  ssn  shi/i,  this  time  ; 

$?  A  ssn  Jen,  this  man,  this  person  ; 

fiff  Ijf  ssu  shift,  this  affair. 

•g  JO,    THIS,    SL'CH. 

(88)  This,  otherwise  conditional,  particle  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  ("  dans  le  sens  de  jfc,  ' 
Julien  I,  p.  225).  flfc1  J&2  £jj3  3^  ^5  x£  to  lpi-*tzln  here 
and  there  *plan  distinguish,  we  may  decide  between  4jo  these 
blian<j  two  ('V?/  ways  ;  ''  there  are  the  following  two  methods 
of  doing  it,  viz.,"  etc.  (200). 

%  &jo-j*i,  of  this  sort  or  class,  thus  ;  &  &  ^  ^  ft* 
;£6  fVm  they  do  *chfh  it  lwang-*wang  frequently  3jo-4pei 
(=  jn  jjfc)  like  this  ;  "  it  is  often  so  "  (266). 


Reflexive  Pronouns. 
Q    t:fi,  SKLF. 

(89)  Of  this  word  compound  forms  may  bo  used,  as  Q  ^ 
tzf'-chi,  Q  ^  t:ti-chia.  Q  ^  t:"-shen,  but  tlie  single  word 
is  more  adapted  to  the  written  language,  as  in  Q  ^  tzu-wei, 
self  done.  /.^.  done  by  myself,  yourself,  etc;  |ff  $ffi  t~u-hsin, 
to  renew  one's  self,  to  reform. 

From  the  meaning  self  there  is  only  a  short  step  to  that 
of  the  German  "  selbstverstandlieh,"  self-evident,  of  course. 
lu  this  sense  it  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  despatch 
stle,  e.. 


as  to  ;'_yao  the  rumour  *Wt//t  of  'fei-^f'u  the  out-laws 
*kl>tei-i'ssrt  reconnoitering  '"T;/  7//.vm  the  country  of  Wu  and 
Hsin,  u.s/i(/  it  is  "V:/>  of  course  '-Vu  not  having,  without 
I6c/ii  proof.  "  As  to  the  rumour  that  the  out-laws  were 
privily  reconnoitering  Wu-kang  and  Hsin-ning,  it  is  no 
doubt  groundless"'  (98). 
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ft1  B»  i3  w  jfr5  m6  IT  ft8  «9  re10  m11  w*  m* 

||£i5  ^16  jgn — ic/t<a  considering  that  5so  that  which 
the  said  *yftan-*teng  officers  Qping  pray  for  8hsi  is  7te«  of 
course  9shih-l°tsai  the  real  Ilchling-I2hsing  fact,  [the  matter] 
l*ying  must  be  I6pan-llli  managed  14^w  as  ™ping  prayed  for. 
"  As  the  details  put  forward  by  those  officers  in  their  state- 
ment are  no  doubt  correct,  the  petition  is  to  be  granted" 
(384  ;  cf.  99,  col.  3). 

gi  chi,  IPSE;  SEMBT  IPSUM. 

(90)  The   last   named    meaning   attaches  to   chi  in   phrases 
like  JJ2  2i  fa  c^il  t°  fatten,  to  enrich  one's  self  (350,  col.  7; 
and  431,  col.  1);  jjj£  ^  5S'^  0^u  to  appropriate  to  one's  self:  ^ 
5^  ^  2i  tin-fin  shou-chi,   to  mind   one's  own   duties  :  ^  ^ 
klo-chf,    to   conquer   one's   self  (Premare).     As   stated    above 
this  word  enters  into  composition  with  ||}  fc/7,  i^.a. 

M1  ^  S3  a4  #5  ^j°  07  -hs  &  frw  ^u  ^12  gi3-the 

writer  lyilan  wishes  to  l°tso-llwei  make  "chiang  (sign  of  the 
object)  ~'ssu-*shih  forty  ^/>ao  bales  of  ^yang-^pu  Shirtings 
3tzti-4chi  of  himself,  being  his  property,  }'2an-is(a»</  a  pawn, 
a  security  (supplementary  object).  "  He  wished  to  pawn 
fortv  bales  Shirtings,  his  property"  (407). 
^  ch'in  IPSE. 

(91)  This   word  means   that  the   action   of  a  verb  is  done  in 
person,    or    that    the    noun    it    may    precede   is   in   the   most 
intimate  personal  connection  with  the  subject. 

jfc1  m'  w  &  n5  £i;  w  m*  t*  A1"  mn  %v2  ^- 

lt:lt~(  2a»  this  case  3r/io  I,  the  Emperor,  command  that ;  let 
*chiao  it  be  o;iveu  to  5han-6wen-7ch"i  Han  \\  en-ch'i  to  'Jt'i 
have  brought  before  him  8chiin  in  j)ersou,  i.e.  brought 
before  his  person  l°jen-llcheng  the  witnesses  and  l~chiian- 
™tswuj  records  of  the  case.  ''  Let  this  case  be  handed 
over  to  Han  Wcn-ch'i,  and  let  him  have  brought  before 
him  the  necessary  witness  and  paper''  (188). 
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W  ^P  W  A4— 3^<a  to  kill  4jen  a  man  lch'in  ipsa  Viou 
inanu,  "  with  one's  own  hand." 

$$'  ir  3£3  ±4— he  V1'  wrote  4<!/"7t  il  }ch'in-*pi  with  his 
own  pencil  ;  "  it  is  his  handwriting"  (Premare). 

RKCIPROCAL  PRONOUNS:  TL  '"<>  10  hsiang. 

(92)  The  above  two  words,  whether  separate  or  combined, 
express  mutuality,  and  may  he  generally  translated  by  "each 
other  "  or  "  mutual." 

jfjj1  &-  jj^3  =|b4  ~Tjj  Ijjfc'' — lkai  the,  those  *ping  regular 
soldiers  and  3yu>i(}  volunteers  *tencj  (sign  of  the  plural)  cou 
fight  5/tn  with  each  other,  "there  was  a  collision  between 
the  regulars  and  the  volunteers"  (100). 

m l  W  ^  ^  IS5  ±c  «7  2s  IB9  IT  Ban-To  8/<u- 

^hsiany  mutually  l°chiao-ny&eh  examine  lchiang  (sig11  °^ 
the  object)  the  7chliian  authorities,  •  full  powers  yso.  .  ,fichi/i 
which  3fencf  were  received  as  4cJiiin-''tzifi  granted  by  the 
monarch  (American  Treaty). 

5".  Irt  ^'"  chit'li,  a  mutual  agreement  (77,  col.  10). 

7L  f9  M  l§  lui-ftfiang  cWeng-fcung,  they  accuse  each 
other  (o5). 

^13  ^j  /'^ <'".'/  ^"*,  to  mutually  agree,  to  tally  with  each 
other. 

113  [M]  hs><rn<i  t'tintj,  each  the  same  as  the  other  (Wade, 
Note  2'J  to  J'ajier  1). 

In  phrases  like  ^Q  jTlSj  hsiang-y'ni(i,  ^Q  ^[  lisiamj-tamj,  etc., 
it  is  one's  dutv  to  another,  ';  as  in  duty  bound,'  the 
relation  expressed  between  two  persons  need  not  be  mutual 
It!  t$S  )Jvt  ^  hs'mng-yiny  rhdo-hu/  means  "  1  send  a  des- 
patch as  it  is  mv  official  duty  to  do  so  '  (cf.  o,  col.  1,  with 
]S'ute  1>S  to  Paper  2). 

R  K  I.  A  T !  V  !•;    PRO  N  O  f  N  S . 

(93)  The  u-e  of  these  pronouns  is  much  more  economical  in 
Chine-e   than   it   i<   in    Western   languages,   relative  sentences 
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being  very  frequently  expressed  by  mere  anteposition  with- 
er without  ^  chih,  as  shewn  in  the  chapter  treating  upon  the 
genitive  case  in  its  various  phases.  The  relative  pronoun 
used  in  connection  with  this  construction,  it  has  been  stated 
there,  is  JiJf  so.  The  force  of  a  relative  clause  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  substitution  of  a  participial  phrase  with  che 
^.  which  may  be  modified  by  being  preceded  by  fa  fan  = 
quisquis,  qnicunque  ;  but  apart  from  these,  there  is  only  one 
word  which  may  be  called  a  relative  pronoun,  namely  -fljt  yn. 

fy\  so;  QUI,  QU.E,  QUOD. 

(94)  It  has  been  shewn  that,  to  understand  the  con- 
struction of  an  ordinary  relative  clause  in  Chinese,  we 
should  assume  that  all  that  is  said  in  it,  precedes  the 
noun  of  which  it  is  dependent  as  a  genitive,  with  or 
without  ^ ;  that  Jjlf  so  may  be  added  without  altering  the 
general  construction,  and  that  it  is  placed  after  the  subject, 
but  before  the  verb,  of  the  clause  (see  paragr.  -18  on  p.  57). 

This  rule  refers  to  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  relative 
clause  is  made  dependent  upon  a  noun.  The  construction 
with  |}Jf  so,  however,  also  expresses  relations  not  coming 
within  this  class  of  sentences,  and  which  should,  therefore, 
be  treated  as  exceptional,  viz. 

1st.  Without  referring  to  anv  noun  at  all,  the  relative 
clause  may  come  to  represent  a  noun  itself;  its  meaning  is, 
then,  that  of  a  participial  phrase.  In  this  case,  $?  so,  standing 
after  the  subject  (if  mentioned)  and  before  the  verb  of  the 
clause,  cannot  be  left  out  ;  it  may  in  these  examples  lie  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Latin  is  qui,  id  quod,  etc. 

^  W\'  ®( — ~<s')  i('  quod  W/'t  ille  (subject)  3yrt  desiderut 
(verb),  im  that  which  lie  desires,  '  "  his  desires.'' 

Jl'  ft2  W  W '—  '/«//-:!*>  all  that  which  v/t'/  he  'yu  has. 
"whatsoever  he  has/' — -"all  bis  property.*' 
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M  &2  Sf  &4  H5  &°  J^T7  &8-V«7«  look  to  3*o  that 
which  2c/t'»  he  4i  uses,  f'uan  behold  ''so  that  which  6chli  he 
8//M  is  guided  by,  the  principles  from  which  he  acts  (Litn-yn). 

±l  f$C2  &  IT  ft"  ST1  ft7  JfrS  JH'— Wia/i,/-8//*  «m 
imperial  edict  commands  *ko-4tu-6fu  the  governors-general 

and  governors  to  S/£/t  strictly  'ch'ili  order  8so  those  who  °s/m 
belong  to  their  resort,  etc.  (23(5,  col.  2;  c/'.  t'W  col.  4). 

'2nd.  Instead  of  referring  to  a  noun  following,  the  relative 
clause  inuv  be  dependent  upon  a  word  preceding  it,  and 
this  word  may  not  even  be  a  noun,  though  the  sense  of  a 
noun  must  be  implied  in  it,  such  as  Aft  ?™,  there  is  not 
anything,  there  is  nothing,*  or  fnj  '/<o,  what  is  there?  The 
subject  of  the  clause,  as  the  following  examples  show,  may 
be  implied  in  its  verb. 

4ffi'  $j-  ^"  Jj§' — lwn.  there  is  not  anything  2so  which  *wei 
he  docs  " [>n  not  :  ''  there  is  nothing  that  he  does  not  do," 
i.e.  "  he  does  everything."  The  noun  upon  which  the 
relative  clause  depends  is  here  implied  in  wn  |s£  ;  the  subject 
of  tiie  clause  itself,  "he,"'  is  contained  in  the  verb  ice,l  %$. 

2S'  W"  ^  tll — ltn/  there  is  nothing  2so  which  3 jm  *neng 
lie  is  not  able  (to  do),  i.e.  "he  is  omnipotent." 

fnj1  J5lf-  ^  ^4— }ho  what  is  there  -#>  that  3pn-4cluh  he 
does  not  reach?  '"where  does  he  not  go  to?"  i.e.  "he  goes 
everywhere,  is  omnipresent,  universal." 

f&J1  $T  /f>3  ®l— l/l<)  wnat  is  there  2*°  that  3/w-4/-H  he 
does  not  attend  to?  /.^.  "  he  attends  to  everything." 

Mrd.  The  relative  pronoun  jjlf  ,so  is  sometimes  used  to  make 
a  certain  inverted  construction  more  intelligible,  when  the 
subject  of  a  phrase  is  to  be  emphasized,  as  if  we  were  to  say  : 
"it  was  not  me  who  did  it,"  instead  of  using  the  simpler 
form:  "/  did  not  do  it.'"  In  such  cases  the  logical  ob:ect 

*  Tin1   Chiiu'sf  jilossntor  consulted   by.Jiilien  in  hU  "  Table  ties  Idioti-iMrs.'1 
p.  2S1.  Vol.  1  of  the  f^y nta.fr-  .V.'»/»v7//-.  ex{)lains  it  by  ||£  —  f^  n-u-i-c!i',,'n. 
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may  appear  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  followed  by  (1)  the 
subject,  (2)  jiff  so,  and  (3)  the  verb  in  the  order  just 
mentioned.  Such  inversions  will  be  still  better  understood 
if  we  explain  the  verb  as  being  in  the  passive  voice  and  the 
noun  preceding  jjlf  so  as  the  doer  of  the  action  which  in 
Latin  would  be  introduced  by  a  cum  ablative. 

H1  W  W  ^  3&5  H6  #f7  ffi— lnao  *shih  the  trouble  (it 
is)  3tuan-*fei  not  at  all,  by  no  means  5wo-*pei  we  7*o  who 
9ivei  did  it;  or,  giving  the  verb  passive  construction:  "the 
trouble  was  certainly  not  done  by  us"  (325). 

IS1  W?  A3  $?4  J$— llt'«  it  was  *fu-*jen  his  wife  4so  that 
6huo  led  him  astray,  or  "he  was  led  astray  by  his  wife." 

M1  W  W  %?  H5  &6  it7  #f8  W—lchao-W  whereas  •««» 
it  is  6min-^shih  the  people's  food  *so  which  9kuan  is  related 
to,  is  concerned  in  3ku-4mi  grain.  "  Whereas  grain  is  an 
article  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  people"  (430). 

^D1  M2  H.3  J^f4  ^5 — lf'hih  to  know  2Ao  what  3yilan  officer 
[it  is]  *so  who  5f/i'a  made  the  examination,  "  to  know  who 
has  been  the  examining  officer"  (268). 

(95)  The  phrase  J^f  J£J,  so-?',  usually  translated  by  "  whence," 
or  "therefore,"  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  relative 
clause;  it  i.<,  indeed,  the  relative  form  corresponding  to  the 
demonstniiive  ^  J£l  shih-i  and  has  often  the  same  meaning 
((/.  Julien  :  "  ce  par  quoi,  ce  pourquoi,"  Vol.  I  p.  97). 

K&1  W  W  W  W  ®C  W  iH8— [if  we]  'ch'u  remove  2Aa/ 
the  injurious  influences,  *chi  then  [there  will  be]  4so-5i  that 
by  which  G/tti)if/-~li  we  shall  give  rise  to  profit  *yeli  (final 
particle).  "  To  furnish  the  means  to  prosperity  by  arrest- 
ing mischief "  (124). 

^  &2  ID3  #?4  W  ffi  £7—  [if  wel    'wei  ^t  for  *min   the 

people  3''/;«  then  [we  have]  4.w-5t  that  by  which,  whereby, 
eu-ei  to  act  for  W«  ourselves;  "serving  the  people  you  serve 
yourselves  "  ( 108). 
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jjfc1  M2  &  ±4  $?5  Rf  W  W  SJ  ffl10-1^'*  this  i8  7*o-8; 

that  by  which  *kung-*min  the  mining  people  *cltih  who  *wu 
have  no  3/>en  capital  ^k'un  get  impoverished  wyeh  (final 
particle).  "  This  is  the  reason  why  the  miners  who  work 
without  capital  are  reduced  to  poverty"  (348). 

(96)  J^t   i   has    by   itself  relative   force   originally   even    in 
such  cases  where,  as  in  the  maxims  of  the  Sacred  Edict,  we 
choose  to  translate  it  by   "  in   order  to.''      In    the   following 
example  it  may  be  said  to  stand  for  jSJf  ^  so-L 

W  R2  HH3  J£l4  £s^6—  [jf  we]  W"  »s»ist  V"  the  poor 
3chi  then  [that  will  be]  4i  that  by  which  [we  may]  6an  make 
«asv  6fu  the  rich.  "  Relief  of  the  poor  is  a  means  to  the 
security  of  the  wealthy  "(11  6). 

(97)  The  phrase  J^f  ^  x°-y»i  :l'^°  originally  coining  with- 
in this  category,  has  been  discussed  in  paragr.  14  on  p.  32. 

ijJC  .'/"•'  QUI»  QU^E,  QUOD. 

(98)  This   pronoun   has   very    much    the    same    meaning    as 
$|  50  and  is  similarly  applied. 

W  H2  ^3  &'  ^  W'—*"'"'  if  is  *<'lntnri-4s1iih  the  food  of 
the  masses,  the  people  ''yn  which  6ku«n  is  related  to,  is 
concerned  in  lstiih  the  matter.  "  The  matter  concerns,  has 
to  do  with,  the  maintenance  of  the  people"  (431:  cf.  the 
examj)le  quoted  in  paragr.  94  from  p.  430,  where  ffi  so  is 
used  in  a  similar  context). 

^   f/«:. 

(99)  This  character  following  a  verb    or  a   sentence  gives 
it   participial   force   (if  not   the   force   of  a  noun),  or  that  of  a 
relative   clause,   inasmuch   as   we   may   choose   either    the   one 
or    the    other    in    translating.       If    translated    bv    a    relative 
pronoun  it  corresponds  to  Latin  "  i>  qui,"  etc. 

$J'  flf  ^3  If  $''  ^'  IS7-3'1/'^  those  who  \-hich  carry 
oft'  "t^ai  jtropertv  V//v'm;-;V/vz  are  called  6chii(.ina-7tao  robbers 
(416). 
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mi  m*  A3  &  ws  w  m  H8  **  010  nu  w2  ^  AU 

ft15  ^  ^'  $p  [up  |g2"— BC/I*  those  who  3ju-4uang  have 
entered  the  ocean,  z'./».  have  emigrated  2chlien  previous  to  Hi 
the  law  [regulating  emigration]  6/<?  are  bound  1hsien  limiting 
*san  9men  three  years  l°hui-llchi  to  return  to  their  home 
I6che  those  who  Uju-I5yang  have  emigrated  12li-l3hou  after 
the  law  llpu-^chnn  are  not  permitted  to  I9hui-*°ehi  return. 

"Emigrants  who  left  China  previous  to  the  emigration  law 
being  put  in  force  must  return  to  their  home  within  three 
years'  limit ;  emigrants  who  left  afterwards  are  forbidden 
to  return"  (128;  cf.  345,  col.  11;  416,  col.  7;  430,  col.  12  seq.). 
(100)  The  construction  with  $  che,  whether  looked  upon 
as  representing  a  relative  clause,  or  a  participial  expression, 
or  a  noun,  is  very  frequently  preceded  by  a  sort  of  apposition, 
or  a  genitive  by  position  as  we  may  fitly  explain  it  :  "of  the 
so  and  so  those  who,  etc." 

-f>1  if  $£3  $:'  %£  ^  W  3§"  Mi'  ^E1"— ltzf>  of  children 
(genitive  by  position)  *ehe  those  who,  "on  striking  *fu-*mu 
father  or  mother,  ''alia  kill  9fhiu-wsnt1  are  punished  bv  the 
death  of  ^Uny-Pcfcih  being  cut  to  [iiece>,  or  "children  who 
strike  their  parents  to  death  are  punished  bv  death  through 
the  process  of  being  cut  to  pieces"  (202). 

^  T2  m  /f i  ^  w  w  &  -^  ^  &  >"ui  m 3  ftr 

^'  ^  -f-17  ^  H13  gg2"— lf^n-2/isia  h'unu^ckin  of  the 
world's  copper,  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  the  Empire 
[genitive  by  position],  *Wn'  that  which  -'clean  is  produced 
f>yit  in  'tien  Yunnan  [i?.  makes,  constitutes]  uiru  r2lin  five 
or  six  [|>artsj  }'}cliili  ol'.  out  of  '^s'nili  ten  :  ]>'r/ii'  that  which 
}Sc/t'an  is  produced  in  ]4t'a  other  ':'sln'n<i  provinces,  ^nan 
""w>  three  or  i'our  Lpartsj  lsr/i.i/i  out  of  {'tliilt  t«n.  ''  Viinnan 
furnishes  live  or  six  tenths,  other  provinces  three  or  tour 
tenths,  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  China"  (847;  rf.  o,')!, 
col.  o;  J").">j,  coi.  -S  ;  2bl,  col.  1  seijq.;  2'i4.  col.  •>  seij.). 
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&  M2  W3  I&4  ffi  W  Jfc7  ^s-if  lssfi-*/iou  hereafter  *yu 
there  are  *an-*ching  of  circumstances  sc/te  those  which,  such 
which  C.M/V  resemble  7/r'/7  these.  "  From  this  time  forth,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  resemble  these,"  etc. 
(202). 

The  construction  with  ^  di(i  .  .  and  ^  che,  may  be 
similarly  explained.  In  this  case  the  literal  translation  of 
the  phrase  is  "of  these  those  who."  Cf.  the  examples  under 
3£  c//V  para<>;r.  77,  p.  75. 

(101)  A   relative  clause   with   ^  clit  may  be  headed  by  the 
indefinite   pronoun  J\^  fan.     In  this  case  the    two   pronouns 
together  produce  the  s>ense  of  the  Latin  quisquis. 

/L'  ffi  Jill3  ft  IT  W'~ !/«».  -  -(1c/"-'  all  those  who  W 
are.  act  as  *ti-\fang-6kuan  local  authorities. 

JV  ^f  ti£  W  iC"  !&;  *r— Vi«».  .V7/J  all  those  who  2//u 
have  3t  advantage  ''//#  in  ^xu-^/tsiao  free  circulation. 

The  'i'a-c/>'ini>  iii-li  or  Chinese  Penal  Code  abounds  with 
exam [iles  of  this  class.  It  should  be  noted  that.  ^  ,/i-i", 
meaning  "  whoever."  also  ''  whenever,"  may  be  employed 
without  ^  die  (o.  col.  o'j. 

(102)  A*    with    /-L   /«//.    the    word    ^    (•/<«    may    al.-o    be 
combined  with  ^/f  so  and  |j||  j,^  50-4. 

^'  ^?2  -fi'r  1!'  ^S— ; ~so-  •*^(-;  t110-^  which  have  Wt/«  now 
'"chi-\>/(i  accumulated  (oO-l-,  col.  7). 

(103)  The    parti'-le    ^    die    added    to    a    verb    or    a    verbal 
expression  (jive>  it  the  force  of  a  noun. 

^  |^|-  ^  — 3di>'  that  which  ]icei  makes  -nan  difficulties, 
i.t>.  the  making  of  difficulties,  difficulties  (."17-1,  col.  10). 

O  O  O  &l  lf:  W  ^  — 5  ill'1 V'  i>  l^('  of  it  5< 

the  first  "nun-'jKiH-^-fte  difficultv  in  mana^in^.  ''This  is 
the  iirr-t  difficult  point  in  the  matter"  (3~>'2  :  <•{.  o.lo.  col.  -; 
;-)54,  col.  1  ). 

@:  ^  KIn  i^1  «•  M  ifii7  KP!'  /f  /^!1  ic ;  lfe:j  St:-:  ^;i 
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jy.15  E16  ®f7  ^  ffi19  j$20  {ft21— ucte,  here  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  TO  before  an  infinitive,  translate:  "the  fact  that" 
lmu-2chin  now  *klai-4yang  we  have  opened  the  ocean,  i.e. 
allowed  foreign  trade  and  5ts'ai-*mai  purchase  [copper  from 
other  countries]  ''erh  wfa?i  and  that  yet  tyung-^chin  the 
quantity  of  copper  llchih  has  come  to  isch*tteh-l5ngo  a  deficit 
15i  20/-w  is  caused  by  Istien-I7tlung  Yunnan  copper  Ispu-I9chlu 
not  beiug  exported  2lyeh  (final  particle).  "The  reason  for 
a  deficit  having  appeared  in  the  supply  of  copper  in  spite 
of  importation  from  other  countries  being  free  is,  that  no 
copper  has  been  exported  from  Yunnan  "  (347). 

&1  /E2  J£3  It4  W  If— 5.yw  to  benefit  *kuo  the  state  li  by 
2tsu  3min  4che  satisfying  the  people,  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  people  (319). 

(104)  We  may  here  mention   phrases   like   ^  ^   ch'i-che, 
''a  communication,"   "an  advice,"   from  the  verb  Jj£  chli  to 
inform  (47,  col.  9  ;  etc.),  j^  ^  ^  clung  ch'i-che,   "  a  respect- 
ful   communication,"    ^  ^  ^    clung    fu-cJie,    "a    respectful 
reply;"    ^  ^  ^    clung   ping-che,    "a    respectful     petition" 
(104,  col.   9;  o91,   col.  9),  which  are  used  as  headings  as  it 
were   in   letters   and   petitions   respectively;    also   the    phrase 
concluding    official    despatches    exchanged    between    foreign 

O  i  o  O 

and  Chinese  officials :  tj{1  ^2  WS3  ^>1  ^5  5chao-4hui  5c/ie  a 
despatch  pW/e  giving  the  verb  3oAao-4/a/?="  to  address 
officially,"  the  force  of  a  noun]  lhsii  *  chili  that  must  O-Q 

J  '  J  tr> 

and  arrive,  i.e.  ''  a  necessary  despatch,"  ns  it  is  usually 
translated  ;  or  as  Chinese  writers  ^ay  between  themselves 
^!  ^'  ^3  ^'1  3i-4chc  a  communication  [4c/;<?  giving  the 
verb  3/=''  to  communicate  officially,"  the  force  of  a  noun] 
l/isii  2chih  that  must  go  and  arrive,  i.e.  "a  necessary 
communication"  (99,  col.  12:  102,  col.  5). 

(105)  "When   following  a  noun  ^  c//t'  gives  it  tlie  force  of 
an  adjective  with  the  article,  £.-7.    ^  ^   te-clte   the   virtuous, 
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from  ^  te,  Virtue  ;  £  ^  jen-che,  the  humane,  from  £  jen, 
humanity  ;  ffi  ^j[  ping-cite,  the  patient,  from  ^  pw/ 
sickness  (47,  col.  2). 

(106)  in   explanations  and  definitions  ^  che  is  appended 
to  the  term   to  be    defined,   whereas   the  characters   forming 
the  explanation   are   followed    hy   fy  ye/i,    here   representing 
the     substantive     verb    "to    be."     $*J    %-    :&3   $L*—lte-2ch$ 
virtue  *yeli  that  is  3pen  the  root.     (Premare,  p.  184).     This 
is  the  standard  form  of  definitions   as   used   in   Dictionaries. 
But  {jj  yeh   is   not  essential  (cf.    Premare    II,    2,   4)   as   the 
following  example  shows. 

^  m  frz  ^4  ®5  &6  £7  MH  m  ^io  ^u  §r  ^  ±u 

Jj^15—  V:w,  a  prefix  (considered  part  of  the  construction  in 
connexion  with  lche  by  Premare,  1,  2,  o)  ~t'ung-*ckin  4che 
copper,  that  is  *yiian  the  source  ~c/tih  of  :'<-lcien-f\fa  coinage  ; 
9ch'ien-wta  nchc,  coinage,  that,  is  ]aliu  the  flowing,  the 
circulation  lic/tih  ot  }-f'nnv-nc/iin  copper.  "  As  copper 
is  tin-  basis  for  coining  cash,  cash  is  again  the  means  of 
circulation  for  copper"  (350). 

(107)  i||"  <•/«'  is  added  to  certain  adverbs  without  changing 
their  meaning,  as  ^  ^  hsi-che,  formerly  :  ^  ^  tzu-rltH.  now 
(58.   co!.   8):   ^  ^"  chin-che,   now:    f^  ^   taai-r/te,   further, 
again    (used    at    the    beginning    of    a    new    subject    or   of  a 
postscript    (Williams:    412.    col.    o):    —  ^    i-c/u-,    once,    this 
time  onlv  (  Williams). 

DisTRinuTiva  PRONOUNS. 

(108)  As  such   we  may   consider  ^   ko   and   ^  nud   both 
meaning  "  each,  every.1'     The  former  may  be  frequently  trans- 
lated  bv   the  plural   of   the  noun   following,   especially   when 
preceded    by    an    adjective   or   a    genitive  :    without   such    an 
attribute  ^  ho  will  be  generally  found  to  retain  its  pronomi- 
nal  force   as  <>a<-h,  terry,   all,  e.<].  ^  ^   ko-hno,  every  nation, 
all  nations;  in  a  limited  sense,   the  nations  having  concluded 
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treaties  with  China,  i.e.  all  the  treaty  powers;  ^  I|f  ko 
hsiang.  every  kind,  all  kinds  ;  ^  (6  ko  se,  every  description, 
all  descriptions;  ^  |^  ;g.  j^  £0  ^a?z  /-0  5^7t}  every  one 
managing  his  own  business.  ^  ko  has  rather  a  tendency 
to  express  totality  whereas  4$  mei  is  a  purely  distributive 
pronoun  ;  fa  \  mei  jen  every  man,  every  single  man  ;  ^  — - 
f^  Ij?  mei  i-chien  shift,  every  affair.  In  phrases  like  ^  0j£ 
mei  shift,  each  time,  met  may  be  separated  from  its  noun  by 
a  genitive  as  we  have  seen  already,  or  precede  the  whole 
phrase  as  an  adverbial  expression,  e.g. 

&  ft*  if  f£4  £5  B|6— Wt  each  time,  always  *yH  at 
*shih  the  time  '°ch/h  of  3tui-*chang  fighting,  i.e.  "  WHENEVER 
fighting  takes  place"  (327  ;  cf.  248,  col.  11). 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  :  :J^,  mou,  QUIDAM. 

(109)  If  the  writer  does  not  wish  or  is  not  able  to  mention 
the  name  of  a  person,  i.e.  if  we  would  use  the  pronoun  qui- 
dam   in   Latin,  or  say   "a  certain    \_i.e.   an  uncertain]  so  and 
so,"  the  Chinese  commonly  employ  the  character  ij£  mou,  us 
in  x£  A  mo"  .tfn>  a  certain  person  ;  ^  %£  mou  A-'o,  a  certain 
stranger ;    ^  •££  ^  ^   lao-mu    mou-shih,    an    old    mother   of 
such  and  such  a  name  :  here  mou  takes  the  place  of  a  female 
name,  and  is  followed  by  shih  just  as  if  the  name  were  men- 
tioned :  we  may  say  "  old  Mrs.    So  and  So."     In  pro   forma 
copies   of  forms   or    in    other    documents,    when    names    are 
omitted,    the    space   which    would    otherwise   be   occupied    hv 
a  name  may  be  filled  up  by  :]£  ~*fe  mou  in  on  (407.  col.  G  :  411, 
col.   o);   or  ^  \   mou  jen  (see   Papers  55  and  5(V):  dates  loft 
blank   for  ?ome   reason  or  other  may  be  filled  up  by  the  s;une 
word   as   in    lj£  ££  ^  ft    mou-nit-n    moti-yvch,    "in    such    and 
such   a  month  of  such   and   such   a  year,"  or  "in   the. 
month  of  the.     .     .year  "  (407,  col.  ]0). 

[p]  Vunn  THE  SAME  :  jjjl  i,  NOT  THE  SAME,    DIFFERENT. 

(110)  [R]  t'ung  and  M  i  are  opposites  :  the  negation  of  the 
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one  involves  the  position  of  the  other,  i.e.  ^  f^J  pu-tlung= 
Jp|  i ;  ami  ^  jp|  j>u-i  or  4ft  }jl  «•»/-/'=  [pj  I' wig. 

The  words  "  as "  after  "  the  same,"  and  "  from "  after 
"different,"  are  expressed  by  the  preposition  9i|  yii  as  has 
been  shewn  on  a  previous  occasion. 

fij|i  1%  %?  ^  ffi  ^"  ^  \fl«—7lio  on  the  whole  *?uny 
the  same  ^/M  AS  5.«o  that  which  2/:at  the  said  3pien-4teng 
officers  6ping  state  (H94,  col.  11  ;  cf.  ibid.  col.  9). 

I&1  M2  ^3  Ml  W—  "^'/-'V  not  different  \//?2  from  s//an/7 
fjood  3//n'/?  people,  subjects  (308). 

(111)  fp|    ?/rt    always   ]>recedes   J3L   /   or    [f|J   t^nny   with   the 
term  of  comparison  ;  there  is,  however,  y^t  another  constrnct- 
tion    in    which    Jp|    /,    different,    is    followed    by    the    object 
compared,  though  with  another  preposition,   viz..  J£  yii,  here 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  quam,  e.q. 

M1  ^"  ^"3  ^4 — li  different  ^iju  from  (i.e.  not  the  same 
as)  3chlaiig  ordinary  4nirn  years  (122).  See  parafjr.  60,  p.  66. 

(112)  The   omission    of  the    preposition    is    very   rare.     As 
exceptional  we  mav  consider  the   phrase   [oj  J^  t'uny-shana, 
"the  same  AS  the  above,"   which  is  commonly  used  like  our 
ib.  or  ibid.  (=ibidan}  in  connection  with  quotations,  meaning 
that  a  passage  has  been   taken   from  the  same  source  as  the 
preceding  quotation. 

(113)  [pij   t'niitt   may  be  inforced  by  ffl  hsiang  (394.   col.    9) 
it  also  enters   into   composition    with   certain    nouns   in    terms 
the    meaning    of    which     implies     sameness     in     their     being 
applied    to   several   individuals,   e.g.    [pj  £'£  t'umj-ltrng,  of  the 
same    surname.      Jp]  ^  ^  \p\  -^    fiing-lising   pa    t'ling-tsnnn. 
said    of    people    having    the    same    surname,    but    not     bein^ 
relations:    |0J  ^   fiing-men,    of  the   same   age:    [p]  )j^\  —  ^ 
tlung -hsin-i-i  of  the  same  opinion,  etc. 

— •,  ?',  ON*E,  ExriiKssiNG  SAMICSKSS. 

(114)  From    the   last    mentioned    example   it   may    be   seen 
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how  this  character  comes  to  be  a  synonym  of  [^J  t'ung.  — 
T|?  i-i,  one  opinion,  if  held  by  two  or  more  individuals, 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  opinion.  Thus  we  may  trans- 
late ~  ^  i-pan,  lit.  one  manner,  by  "  the  same  manner," 
—  [If,  i-mien,  lit.  one  face,  one  looking  at,  by  "  at  the  same 
time,"  e.g. 


E15  T16  *n17  &18  w  F$2U  en21  M22  *23  if24  ?i25  u26  ifc27 

|g28  ^  ^_\yu  (sjgn  Of  the  subject)  *lisien  the  District 
Magistrate  3fa-*c/ti  will  issue  5yao-e/>'a/-7/ju-8c/mo  belt-tickets 
and  passports  and  *i-wmien  at  the  same  time  nshih-l2yu 
enjoin  upon  the  I3p$n-uti  native  nchuang-}eting  volunteers 
(that)  llju  if  }Hwa  not,  having,  without  ^yao-^p'ai  a  belt  ticket 
and  21t/?'n-22c/ia0  sealed  passport,  Kpu-2'{te  they  must  not 
25s/tan-2r't:/~t  on  their  own  authority  27c/tieng--Bch'un  form 
crowds  and  *9chieh-S{)tui  hand  together. 

u  A  belt-ticket  and  passport  will  then  be  issued  to  him-by 
the  District  Magistrate,  who  i.s  at  the  sume  time  to  notify  to 
the  volunteers  of  this  Prefecture,  that,  if  without  a  belt- 
ticket,  or  sealed  pass,  iliey  are  not  to  take  on  them  to  form 
into  gangs  large  or  small  "  (103). 

(115)  Sameness    of  time   is   expressed   in   certain   construc- 
tions formed  with  —  i. 

—  '  St.2  i[T'  tlr'1  —  'l  once   -t'ing  hear,    (he)   3chi  at   once   4ta 
re()lie<!,  i.e.  he  replied  as  soon  as  he  heard  —  (Williams). 

—  !  M"  ^3  3!'   iP:>  ^lc  ^7  M8  3u}  7n'°—  li   "s    soon    as 
(the   offenders)   ~<-h/ng   (sign   of  the    past)    have   been   3na~4hu 
seized    ''chi   then,    at   once    (they   must   be)    6hsing    (denoting 
the   action    of   the   following   phrase)    7ts(ung-*chung   severely 
chiu-chi/t  tried  (250). 

(116)  In   examples   of  this   class,    •—   /,   in   its   capacity  of 
expressing  sameness,   assists  in  the  construction  of  a  temporal 
clause  expressing  simultaneousness  of  action.     Its  particular 
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force,  as  described  in  paragr.  5  on  p.  22,  in  the  adverbial 
phrases  —  gg  i-t'i,  —  fJJJ  t-c/i'?VA,  —  ffl  l-lii,  —  ffi  i-ping, 
-~"  ftSE  i-kai,  —  IP]  i-t'ung,  —  ^  z'-cA't,  etc.,  may  also  be 
derived  from  this  general  meaning  of  "  sameness."  The 
term  HJ  —  hua-i,  lit.  oneness,  or  sameness,  of  drawing,  i.e. 
uniformity,  has  a  slight  shade  of  it  in  the  example  : 

O  O  O  JBl1  W  W  RT  JfiJ5  BS"  ft7  — 8~ '*'  in  order  to  2/M 
accord  with  *shui-4t$e  the  tariff  VrA  and  6c/tao  make  manifest 
7hua-si  uniformity. 

"....;  such  a  course  being  in  harmony  with  the  Tariff, 
and  one  which  gives  a  rule  to  be  uniformly  adhered  to"  (12  ; 
cf.  386,  col.  12). 

f^  tla,  ALUS. 

(117)  This  word,  used  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Mandarin  colloquial,  has  the  meaning  other,  another, 
in  the  written  language,  e.<i.  f^,  ^  t'a-sMng,  other  pro- 
vinces;  fjjl,  0  fa-ji/i,  another  day;  f^  /^  t'a-jen,  another 
man,  ftjl,  "g"  t'a->/en,  other  words,  f^  ^  r«-/,  other  schemes, 
and  similar  phrases,  may  be  used  with  an  arriere  pensc'e  of 
insincerity,  easily  explained  bv  the  contrast  in  the  example 
quoted  in  K'ang-hsfs  Dictionary  : 

iH"1  -f'"  IE::  ifn'  ^f»5  fill'1 — ^c/iftn-^tstl  the  superior  man  is 
3sheny  u[)right  *erti  and  5/'»  not  tit'a  otherwise,  i.e.  insincere, 
false. 

INTERKOUAT i v K  PKONO i  NS. 

(118)  As  we  shall  have  to  come  back  to  these  pronouns 
when  speaking  of  interrogative  sentences,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  here  a  list  of  the  principal  pronouns  of  this  class 
used  in  the  business  style  with  their  respective  meanings. 
They  are 

Jf^  ,s/i)/,  who?  what? 

j|||  ,s7(«z,  who  ? 

fpj  ho  and  ^  /«>,  what  ? 
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These  are  about  the  only  words  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
quis,  quid,  however  rich  the  language  is  in  interrogative 
particles  serving  to  form  interrogative  sentences  generally. 

NUMERALS. 

(119)  The  number  of  numeral  characters  used  in  the  docu- 
mentary stvle  is   thirteen;  they  consist  of  the  numbers  one 
to  nine  and  certain  signs  expressing  the  successive  decimals 
from  ten  to  ten  thousand  (10,  100,   1,000  and   10,000).     The 
dictionary    contains   also   characters   for    ] 00,000,   a   million, 
ten  millions,  and  a  hundred  millions,  but  these  are  not  used, 
as  a  rule,  in  forming  higher  numbers,  the  character  for  "ten 
thousand  "'  being  the  highest  factor  employed    in   compound 
numbers.     A  million   is  thus  expressed   by   "a   hundred   ten 
thousands,''  ten  millions  by  "  a  thousand  ten  thousands,"  etc. 

(120)  Similiarly  as  we,  in  writing  numbers,  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  Arabic  style  (figures),  or  the  Roman  style  (num- 
bers), or  to  write  them  out  in  words,   as  may   be   required  on 
special  occasions,   the  Chinese  have  three  modes   of  writing 
numbers,   r/c.,   the  )£  7^  yuan-/«it,  i.e.  the  original  or  simple 
numerals;   the   ~k  tl?  ta-kaieJi^   i.e.   the   large   stvle:   and    the 

f   ^     mvf  v 

^C  $i  hutt-ma,  the  ''flowery  weight''  or  abbreviated  style. 
Original  numerals  are  those  common  in  books,  in  ordinary 
accounts,  reports,  etc..  if  no  special  reason  demands  a  dif- 
ferent style.  The  Ta-lisu-h,  on  the  other  band,  corresponds  to 
our  numbers  written  in  words  and  is  similarly  employed,  viz. 
in  all  important  documents  such  as  accounts  and  reports  to 
the  government,  ou  cheques  and  drafts,  commercial  bills, 
and  generally  wherever  it  is  of  importance  to  make  sure 
that  no  fraudulent  changes  can  be  made  in  the  writing. 
The  character  ^  erh.  two,  as  ordinarily  written,  for  instance, 
could  be  changed  into  ^  fan,  three,  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  stroke.  In  order  to  render  such  unauthorised  changes 
more  diitieult,  the  Ta-lisieh  st\le  lias  been  made  to  consist  in 
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a  selection  of  characters  sufficiently  complicated  to  enable 
any  addition  to  be  at  once  discovered.  This  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  all  Chines;  paper  will  easily  show  any 
erasure  made  on  it  when  held  against  the  light,  is  certainly 
the  best  guarantee  against  fraud  that  could  have  been  devised 
under  the  circumstances.  The  third,  or  abbreviated, 
form  is  a  kind  of  running  hand,  the  ordinary  numeral 
characters  having  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity 
imaginable.  They  are  also  called  f£|  j<\>\  $|  jfc  Su-chou  ma- 
s/nt,  i.e.  Su-chou  numbers,  on  a  supposition,  perhaps,  that 
their  use  has  originated  at  Su-chou,  the  great  city  near 
Shanghai,  though  the  fact  of  their  being  written  from  the 
left  to  the  right  hand,  for  which  in  the  eves  of  a  Chinaman 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  cause,  the  similarity  of  some 
of  these  signs  to  the  corresponding  Indian  figures  and  the  use 
of  zeroes,  have  been  taken  as  traces  of  western  origin.  These 
numeral  short-hand  signs  are  rarely  seen  in  printed  books, 
but  are  confined  to  ordinary  account  books,  bills,  memos,  etc. 
(121)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  thirteen  numeral 
characters  a.s  written  in  each  of  the  three  styles  : 


r*an-j*n.  \    Ta-hsieh. 

IIua-mam 

~f                 | 

_ 

ft 

• 

il 

er/t  ==  '2. 

zl                  HI*                   <\ 

san  =  3. 

W 

P 

X 

^                1 

3T- 

i/i       ^ 

K 

.JL. 

^. 

i 

/iu  =  6. 

-t 

^ 

L 

ctfi  =  7. 

i5il 

L 

/>a  =  8. 

ii 

J'» 

* 

C/W'M  =  9. 

-j  • 

f^ 

t 

shift  =  10. 

W 

ftT 

ff 

^ai'=  100. 

f" 

1f 

f 

e/r?>n  =  1  .000. 

5 

^ 

£ 

?rnn  =  10,0(10. 
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31  "f*  tirh-shih,  twenty,  is  sometimes  contracted  to  ^ff  or 
•ft-  (392,  col.  2)  ju  (a  double  -J-  shih  ten)  which  form  is 
again  occasionally  represented  by  ^  nien,  said  to  be  of  local 
use  at  Shanghai  by  Williams  p.  635 ;  and  ^£  -}-  san-skih, 
thirty,  is  similarly  contracted  to  -ffj*  sa  ;  but  such  abbreviated 
forms  would  not  be  admissible  in  strictly  official  writings. 

(122)  The  character  for  100,000  contained  in  the  Diction- 
aries is  ^  z,   that  for  a  million  ^  chao,  that  for  ten  millions 
}jj  ching,   and  that  for  a  hundred  millions  J£   kai.*     These 
signs,    though   not   employed   as   factors   in    expressing   high 
numbers  in  a  definite  sense,  may  occur  in  general  phrases  as 
Hi1  W  2.Z  ^    *chung    a    multitude   *chih   of  li   a   hundred 
thousand  tcfiao  millions,  i.e.   an   innumerable  mass  of  people  ; 
$fa  J£  chao-min,  a  million  people,  the  million. 

(123)  It    will    be    seen    from    the    above    table    that    since 
there  was  no  need  for  it  no  separate  character  exists  for  the 
Ta-hsieh  style  of  the  decimal  number  100,000. 

(124)  As  regards  the  Hua-ina  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
signs    J,    |J   and   ||J   are   written    horizontally,    we.,    -,   -  and 
H,   when  following  any  of  these  signs  written  vertically  so 
as  to  avoid  confusion,  as  in  [:— 12,  |Js[  =  231.     The  decimal 
may  be  written  underneath  the  numeral  occupying  the  highest 
decimal    place   in   the   number ;   and  similarly   the   character 
standing   for   tael.   mace,   candareen.    or  cask  is   added   below 

Mj 

when  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Interruptions  in  the 
series  are  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  zeros,  but  no  zeros 
need  be  written  at  the  end  of  a  number  as  we  would  in 
numbers  like  2,300,  or  15,000.  When  numeral  characters 
or  money  designations  are  added  underneath  the  ordinary 

*K'an*hsi's  Dictionary,  Had.  ±  p.  11:  +1  ft*  03  &4  -f^5  ^6 
07  )K8  ~h9  JjC10  H1'  ill12,  i.f.  ten  n  are  called  V/iao;  ten  Wiao  are 
called  'ching;  ten  "chitig  are  called  }"kai.  t'nder  fg  7,  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  says  that  it  means  ~f"  ^  xhih-u-an,  i.e.  ten  times  ten 
thousand,  but  that  according  to  some  its  number  is  indefinite. 
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figures,  they  usually  assume  the  contracted  shape  as  follows  : 
jf|  wan  =  ~Jj. 
Uliang  —  JR. 

£|j  chMen  =  Sf,  (entering  into  various  combinations  with 
its  number,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  examples). 


•^  c/il/en,   "0"  />at,   and  -^*  s/t//i,   do   not   differ   from    their 
ordinary  shape  except  by  appearing  in  diminished  size. 

EXAMPLKS. 

ig=65;i0!:g|=Tls.  65.8.5.1 
+  +» 

111^1=357;  flijl0g|  =Tk  357.0.5.1. 
w  s» 

.flif  =  380;  PQOOI  =Tls.  ^80.0.0.1. 
a  3        e. 

|||fjt  —  308;  HIO^OOI  —  Tls.  308.0.0.1. 
s  J  g  »    ^ 

1100*  -2,509;  l|»0*?  =  TLs.  2,509.4.0.0. 
•f-  ^ 

l4=68;l40«H=-Tk  68.5.3.1. 
+  -<-» 

iif  —  680;  1401=='^-  680.3.0.U. 

~ 


if  =  6,800;  liOO?  =  Tls.  6,800.1.0.0. 

-f- 
^  =  6,080;  lO^O|  =  Tls.  6,080.5.0.0. 


100^=6,008;  lOO^  =  Tls.  6,008.6.0.0. 

=<r  * 

0I10B1J:  =  52,037  ;  #!lOlU*  =  Tls.  52,037.7.0.0. 
TT  ^r 

100*11  =  60,592;  100*llt  =  Tls.  60,592.8.0.0. 

TJT  ^ 

Hi  =  62,000;  111000$  =  Tls.  62,000.9.0.0. 

71  71 


\  =pH-=  123,321. 

±71 

—  M06.508. 
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1I8II-  —  63,521,000. 

f|l-08I:II*=Tls.  153,205,729. 
•ji     +#      « 

(152)     The  different   decimals   follow   each   other   from   the 

higher  to  the  lower  order.  The  numerals  one  to  nine  at  the 
end  of  numbers  are  sometimes  added  with  ^f  yu,  as  in  -f*1 
^jf2  3£3  l$hih  ten  ^u  having,  with  *wu  five,  z.£.  fifteen  (cf. 
Julien,  p.  198).  "%%  yu  should  in  such  cases  be  pronounced  in 
the  ch'O-aMng,  as  it  is  explained  as  meaning  5C  yui  "  and." 

(126)  An     interruption     in     the     decimal    series    may    be 
expressed  by  the  character  ^  ling  which  indeed  "  is  used  in 
any  place  but  the  last  in  a  series  of  numbers  in  which  we 
should  insert  zero"  ("Wade,  Colloquial  Course,  Note  to  Ex. 
4  in  Exercise  1  of  the  Forty  Exercises.")     Some  writers  also 
omit  ling.     As  a  matter  of  principle,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
uniformity  should  be  observed;  ling  should  either  be  always 
used   to  replace  zero  (except  at  the  end  of  a  number),  or  it 
should  be  always  omitted.     Ling  is  also   used  to   indicate  a 
gap  in  the  series  of  decimal  weights  or  money,  etc.,  e.g.  >^ 
fg   ^   /\   *fr    lin    Hang    ling   pa  Jen,    six    taels    and     eight 
candareens.     The    ling    here    indicates    that    a    decimal,    viz. 
that  of  the  mace,  is  not  represented. 

(127)  In  stating  amounts  of  money  if  there  are  no  fractional 
amounts,  i.e.  no  mace,  candareens  or   cash,   after   the   taels, 
the   character   j£   cheng,    "exactly,"    for   which   3^   cheng   is 
used  in  the  Ta-bsieh  style,  is  sometimes  added,  in  order  to 
prevent  the    unauthorised   addition   of  other   characters,  just 
as  we  add   the  word   "only"   to  round  numbers  of  coin  on 
cheques  and  similar  documents. 

Hjji  zp  |jj3  pg4  -g-s  pge  -jg—ikuanJping  3yin  llaikuan 
silver  eliang  Taels  *ssu-5pai  four  hundred  ''cheng  exactly, 
or  u  llaikuan  Taels  four  hundred  only."  1  cheng  would  have 
to  be  omitted  if  there  were  some  fraction  of  a  tael  coming 
after  6liang. 
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(128)  If  numbers  are  distinctly  meant  to  be  left  uncertain, 
•i.e.  if  we  would  say  "about  so  many  "  or  "so  much  more  or 

less,"  the  phrases  2$£  /£f  tso-nn,  lit.  left  or  right,  and  /{\  =j£ 
pu-te»fj  sometimes  follow  the  numeral  expression,  f.<j. 

&1  '&'  (i3  D1  ff  nr  £7  0s  m  £'°  a11  If"  ft13  W14 

— 15  "g"!(i  ^'7 — lju--kno  if  ^haiifj-Winy  hong-matters,  /.#>.  the 
market  price  3/ian-iklou  at  Hankow  "/.sai  is  at  8*s/7  four 
9lian(/  Taels  l°tso-llyu  more  or  less,  "a/u'/i  pray  14/?«n  buy 
is<a/  for  (me)  15/-16/W  a  hundred  I7t'uny  casks.  "  If  the 
Hankow  market  has  come  down  to  about  four  Taels  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  buying  for  me  a  hundred  casks  (of 
Wood  Oil)  [402]. 

1  *'  ±3  F4  ft3  tt6  f0r  Hs  lfc°  -i;10  Mu  T^12  ^13~ 

*hu  the  families  3f/i/A  of  li  one  8e/t/a  tithing  6icang-Gwang 
constantly  7ksiang-*chieh  are  separated  from  each  other  12y>a- 
l*ttn<j  about,  more  or  less  9shu-los/uh  several  times  ten  nli 
Li,  Chinese  miles. — "The  families  forming  a  tithing  are 
constantly  scores  ot  //  or  so  apart  from  each  other  '  (107). 

(129)  This    phrase    /jf^    ^    pu-teno    has    disjunctive    force 
when    following   tico    numbers,    as   HI  ^  $$  /^   ^   erh    san 
lian<]  jnt-tt'n<f,  two  OK  three  Taels.*) 

41  ^2  ^3  H4  H°  "S6  M7  /V  ^L9  W10  £u  ^!2  ^13~ 

1)to  each  '2c/u  gave,  paid  3chlien  of  money  4er/t  5san  two  OR 
three  <!/ui'  hundred  "(7a7t  up  to  spa  9<-hiu  eight  OR  nine  wpai 
hundred  lliccn  cash  npu-l*teny  (ex[)ressing  OK  on  tlie  two 
previous  occasions).  "  Every  man  paid  so  much  ;  some  of 
them  200  or  300,  some  800  or  900,  cash  apiece''  [209] f. 
*  ]t  is.  ia  this  sense,  not  confined  to  numbers,  hut  mav  follow  other 

words  as  well,  PC/.  ^  /p  /f\  ^  ta-h.tlao  pu-teng,  hirge  OR  siuall. 
|  According  to  Kemusat,  \\<;  ohould  place  under  this  category  the  character 
^^  yii  which  very  frtMjuentl}  follows  a  numeral  expression.  "  Quand 
on  i.'Xprimc  un  noinlire  doiit  on  nVntend  pas  garantir  la  precision,  on 
y  ajoute  £,J;  hi  on  gy  hiii.  cjui  sijinitient  environ,  tin  j>cu  jrhis  on  un  peu 
moins."1  Grammaire  Chi  noise,  p.  51.  The  following  example,  how- 
ever, shows  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  word  to  he  "MORE  THAN."  the 
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(130)  Ordinals  are  expressed  by  placing  the  character  $(£ 
i.e.  number,   before   the   ordinary   numeral,   as  ffe  3£  ti-wur 
No.   5,  i.e.  the  fifth.     The   ordinal  numbers  used  to   mark 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  are  composed  with  7$  ch'u, 
as  ^0  —  Q    chlu-i  jihy  the  first  of  the  month;  %fl  -f-  Q  ch'u- 
shtkjih,  the  tenth. 

(131)  $J    ch'u    has    by    itself   the    meaning   of  an  ordinal 
number  in   the   sense   of  "first,''  e.g.  $J  'fjj   ch'u  hsun,   the 
first  decade,  the  first  ten  days  of  a  month;   ^0  3fc  ch'u-tz'ii 
the  first  time. 

(132)  |j*  —  ti-i,  the  first,  placed  before  a  noun   has  super- 
lative power,  as  in  ^  —  ^  No.  1  class,  the  first  class=the 
best. 

W  f&2  HI3  &4  ^5  &6  %?  —  *  ^9—  li.  •  •  *wi  to  consider 
*pao-3ku  4min-5/isin  protecting  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
7ti-8i  9i  the  foremost,  the  best  principle.  —  "  The  security 
of  the  popular  mind  against  alarm  is  the  foremost  of 
essentials"  (102;  cf.  426,  col.  5). 

(133)  Ordinals    are,    however,    quite    frequently    expressed 
by  simple  cardinals  whenever  no  misunderstanding  can  arise 
from  the  omission  of  fjjj  ti.     This  is,  for  instance,  regularly 
the  case  with  all  dates,  e.g. 

^    £f*    ^    *f=4    -p    £«    -7    -f-8    ^9      giO_7e>/t_85/t//t_9,an 

opposite  of  ^\  /£  pu-tsu  placed  before  the  number,  i.e.  "  LESS  THAX," 
and  not  "  about  "  or  "  more  or  less." 


'jA'iA  ten  2chia  families  3i  one  *p'ai  ticket  ;  5<z'u  this  *yrh  is  {iting-78hih 
the  standing  rule;  ™t/u  there  are  't/f/t  also  ^che  such  which  are,  contain 
l]pu-{-ftii  not  enough  to,  ?'.c.  less  than  I3shih  ten  'VAia  families  ;  "y« 
there  are  ldyeA  also  "che  such  which  contain  19yw  MOKE  THAK  '"iAiA  ten 
^chia  families  ;  (we  should)  'ajen  allow  nch'i  these  '"Hang  to  measure 
K£i  the  ground.  "The  standing  rule  is  that  there  shall  be  a  [large] 
ticket  to  every  ten  families  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  there  may  be 
more  than  ten  families  or  less,  and  in  such  cases  allowance  must  be 
made,  and  [the  tithing  declared]  by  measurement  of  ground"  [1121. 

•  •  j^^ 

gj;  yii  has  here  decidedly  the  meaning  of  ^  to  in  the  example  "•* 
7S  3*  /%  i-pai  to-jen,  MOKE  than  100  men. 
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THE  twenty-third  l°jih  day  of  ishih  THB  tenth  *yiieh  moon  of 
3liit  THB  sixth  *nien  year  of  lkuang-*hsu  the  Emperor 
Kuang-hsii. 

$£  )!B2  H3 1'A4 — s<?'r^  tne  second  Vmo  mate  of  ^az  the 
said,  that  ^ch'uan  vessel.* 

(134)  "  The  second  "  may  he  expressed  by  ^  tzlu  in  cer- 
tain combinations,  as  in  ft  Q  tz'u-jih,  the  second  or  following 
day  (72,  col.  5);  ft  ^>  *-'«  <*ao,  the  next  morning;  ft:£ 
^'«  ;ytf,   a   second    class,   i.e.    an    inferior    gem ;    ft  fljjj   te'# 
Aseao,  second  class,  i.e.  inferior  saltpetre. 

(135)  Otherwise  this  character  ft  tz'ti  is  used  in  forming 
multiplicative     numbers ;     it     corresponds     to     the     English 
"  times •"  in  "five  times"  (3£  2JC  icu  tz'fi}. 

m  ft  Hang  fc'fl-twice  :  ^g1  f^3  fl^3  M*  ft  W?  ft7  ^8 
|jf9 — s/;at  the  said,  the  3/w  Prefect  Aching  (sign  of  the  past) 
has  4liang-6tz('H  twice  6wei  deputed  7yilan  an  officer  to  sshen- 
9 pan  try  the  case  (32). 

*  ^    ^rA-^'»=twice  :    ^  f^  ^H  ft,  S^IU   s^uz<   ^h-tz^u  to 
pay  duty  twice  (17). 

—  Pfc  i-tz'ti-,  once;  f^«  —  ^  m«i  Z'-^'M  each  time;  .H  ^C 
san-tzTi,  three  times,  etc. 

J&  ^  tz'u-tz'u  means  "this  time"  (339);  g  ^  tieh-tzl&, 
repeatedly  (3,  col.  9);  Jjj^ft  lil-tz'fi,  §j5  ^  e/iieh-tz* fi,  ^  ^ 
lei-tz'it,  ^|  ^  lien-tz'tt,  ^  ft  to-tz'u,  %£  ft  li-tz'Ti,  many 
times,  often;  fjjjf  ^  ch'wn-tz'ii  occurs  with  the  meaning  "  a 
previous  time,"  "  on  a  former  occasion," — "  already  "  (cf. 
Wade's  Note  4  to  Paper  41J.  Functions  similar  to  those  of 
'ft  tz'u  are  performed  by  the  characters  [5J  /me',  fH/an,  and 
^  ts'ao. 

*  I  have  «een  a  translation  in  which  the  rendering  of  the  above  example 
by  "  the  two  mates  of  that  ship  "  was  about  to  create  a  serious  confusion 
in  a  criminal  case.  To  express  thi*  last  meaning  the  Chinese  writer 
would  have  said  : 

JUT  ffltt'  ^  H4  £K5  MG   A7 — sta  the  first  and  *erh,  the  second  »*MO 
mate  of  ]kai  that  -rfi'nan  vessel,  6liang  both  Jjen  men. 
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(136)  Another  multiplicative  character  is  fjg  pei. 

iHi1  iH2  IE3  $t4  H5  in6  —  l*-*fa  he  was  fined  6san~6pei  three 
times  3cheng-4shui  the  full  duty. 

Note  that  the  multiplicand  (3cheng-4shui)  is  placed  before 
the  multiplicator  (5san). 

(137)  Distributive    numbers    are    simply    formed    by    the 
addition  of  ^  mei,  each,  every. 

&1  -f^2  F3  £4  IT5  —  6  W—lwei  every  hhih  ten  3ku 
families  *  ho-5  tiny  unite  to  constitute  6t  one  72s'e  register. 
"Every  ten  families  must  make  up  a  register"  (111). 

Thi.s  form  is  also  used  to  express  percentage. 

JL1  W  fl3  M4  f£5  11°  &  W8  W  m°  Wl  £12  ®13- 

^wa-^f.h'i  earthen  ware  }{Jch'ou  lls/nii  is  levied  duty  ^chin  only 
l*wu  izlian>j  five  taels  4chao  according  to  5ku-echia  value  7mei 
of  every,  FEU  8pai  hundred  ^liaiuj  Taels  ;  "earthenware  only 
pays  u  n  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent"  (12). 
(138;  Fractions  may  be  expressed  with  ^  yen,  part,  e.y. 
Hl  ^2  i2.3  —  4  4(::/1y/i  two  *chih  of  J5an  three  2jen  parts,  i.<». 
two  thirds. 


the  trade  of  lchiu  the  old  *shang  merchants  5pu-6chi 
does  not  reach  up  to  I2/  one  nchih  of  9paz  hundred  10yen 
parts  of  [that  of]  rhsi?i-eshang  the  new  merchants.  "Trade 
in  former  times  was  not  the  hundredth  part  so  extensive  as 
it  is  now  ;'  (385). 

(139.)  The  omission  of  5^  J^n  is>  however,  quite  usual  so 
that  nothing  but  the  Genitive  relation  remains  to  indicate 
the  fraction. 

7tl  T2  $T  •/?'  m  W  W  ^8  +9  ±10  3£"  **  K11  fffl,14 

^15  ^-ic  ^.17  .^18  jris  gg2«J._^'z>n.2/t«a  3t'ung-4chin  of  the 
world'-  coj»per,  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  the  Empire 
scfie  that  which  5c7t'an  is  produced  6yw  in  7<tV?i  Yunnan  .  [is, 
makes,  constitutes]  uiou  izliu  five  or  six  [parts]  l°chih  of, 
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out  of  *shih  ten  ;  I6che  that  which  llch'an  is  produced  in  I4t'a 
other  l*sheng  provinces  19san  *08su  three  or  four  [part:-]  lschih 
out  of  I7shih  ten.  u  Yiinnan  furnishes  five  or  six  tenths,  other 
provinces  three  or  four  tenths  of  all  the  copper  produced  in 
China"  (347). 

NUMERALS  EMPLOYED  IN  FORMING  IDIOMATIC  PHKASKS. 

—  z,  ONE. 

(140)  In  addition  to  the  various  uses  of  this  character 
already  described  the  following  should  be  noted  : 

1.  —  i  often  corresponds  to  our  indefinite  article,  a;  an 

2.  —  —  z-/=one  by  one  ( — j§;  —  c/m-z). 

&1  w  F3  «4  &5  &6  m1  &8  g9  m°  &n  ^  is 13  -14 

— 16  Wi^  ^»17 — lch'ich  further  "yu  there  is  3/tu-\<;/iu  the 
revenue  clerk  sniao  e/tsitifj  so  and  so  ™tuna-{7hsi  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  I4i-I5i  one  by  one,  point  'or  point, 
in  detail  7//«  with  10chien  lltsao  I2shih-13chling  the  matter 
of  house  building  of  8min-steng  petitioners.  "  [If  farther 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  statement  be  needed]  there 
is  C.D..  clerk  in  the  Revenue  Office,  who  knows  ihe  whole 
story  of  petitioner'.-  house  building''  (58). 

ffl  %K°  JM3  '~4  &  ^ — Circumstances  lpi-*hsii  must  be 
5c/<'a-65/i///  ascertained  3r/m-4/,  one  by  one,  in  detail.  "The 
real  reason  why.  etc.,  should  EACH  AND  ALL  be  ascertained  " 
(100). 

3.  — • —  — —  *-----,  z'.-v  t'« ••,*'•••, =the  one....  the  other 
...,  the  third...,  etc.,  [33,  cols.  5  and  6]. 

4.  — •   ftl]-"j    "~    ftU-'-j    i-tw>...    ?'-f5e=firstly...,    secondly 
...,  etc. 

5.  ^t1  — 2  ^3 — lwu  there  is  not  2z'  one  3pu  who  does  not 
...i.e.  everyone  does,  e.g. 

ni  -2  T3  -1  ^5'  T>6  ^7  ff  S*9  nit10  «"  %l'—lwu 

there  is  not  *i  one  zting  individual  [nor]  *t.  one  5c/iia  family 
6 pu  iycht  who  does  not  7shou  receive  8hsia  orders,  i.e.  who  is 
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not  under  the  authority,  9yii  of  10she-nmiao  the  local  deity 
temple. — "  There  is  not  a  family  nor  an  individual  over 
whom  the  temple  has  not  authority"  (107). 

6.  ^J  —  pu-i,  ^  —  fei-i,  not  of  one  kind,  i.e.  many-fold: 
i^1  ^2  /j>3  — 4 — 2hai   the  injuries   1chti  of  it,   done  by  it 

3pu*i  are  not  of  one  kind,  i.e.  are  many-fold. 

Hl  W  2?  A4  ^5  — 6  ii7-0f  V««  men  VK/I  who  Him- 
8/)i  wink  at  malpractices  5fei  there  is  not  6i  one  7/<?z  class. 
"There  are  many  who  wink  at  malpractices"  (264). 

7.  —  ^    c'-ta/,    lit.    the   whole    belt    or   line  ;   the   neigh- 
bourhood. 

&l  Hi2  m3  *'  -5  ^6  ffi7  £8  ftS9  *10  H11  K"  S13  ±14 

j^is — sjJt'ai  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  region  3tung- 
*pei  north-east  of  lsh$-*shan  She-shan  7/isi  is  nc/Su  a  place 
uchih  of,  here :  to  which  Hpin(j-9ch''uan  men-of-war  l°wei- 
upien  ouo;ht  not  to  12sA?Vt-13«?am?  proceed.  "The  ground 
north-west  of  the  She  Shan  is  ground  to  which  men-of-war 
should  properly  not  go"  (21). 

3J'  IS2  3£3  W  — 5  $T  H7  ^8-They  lkou-^chieh  connect 
with  7Jei-9lei  the  outlaws  of  5i-*tiai  the  neighbourhood  of 
3wu-4plai  Wu  P'ai.  They  "join  the  outlaws  of  the  Wu 
P'ai  country"  (103;  cf.  254,  col.  1). 

8.  ^  — •  wan-i,  ten  thousand  to  one,  i.£.   most  probably, 
almost  certainly  (357,  col.  2). 

9.  If   documents    are    divided    into    sections    or   articles, 
each  article  may  be  beaded  by  —  t,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  left  untranslated.     As  in  treaties   and  similar  documents 
there  are  many  occasions  to  break  the  text  by  commencing 
a  new  column  by  the  rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette,*  the  mere 
beginning  of  a  fresh  column,  otherwise  corresponding  to  our 
commencing  a  new  paragraph,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  guide 

*  See  Mayers'  notes  on  the    Chinese  System  of  Distinctive  Collocation  of 
Characters  on  p.  121  of  "The  Chinese  Government,"  Shanghai,  1876. 
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in  distinguishing  between  the  different  articles.  The  char- 
acter —  t,  has,  therefore,  heen  introduced  here  as  a  mark 
only,  and  is  often  raised  by  the  space  of  one  character  as 
for  instance  in  the  Chinese  text  of  the  British  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin. If,  as  in  the  French  Treaty,  nearly  everv  article  begins 
with  the  same  word  (J^  fan  •'  whenever  a  French  subject, 
etc.),  this  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
numbering  of  paragraphs  renders  the  use  of  any  other  mark 
superfluous  as,  e.g.  in  the  Russian  Treaty-  The  use  of  —  /, 
however,  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  Chinese  arrangement,  but 
also  adds  considerably  to  the  good  looks  of  a  lengthy  text 
whether  written  or  printed.  {Se.e  Wade's  text  pp.  ,396  to 
400). 

H  f't'h,  .IE  s  in. 

(141)  /ft   ~    j>u-vrh    not    two,    i.e.    unalterable,    as    in    the 
phrase   often    found    among    the    inscriptions    on    signboards  : 
/f»  1L  \ i(  /nt-er/i-c/tia.    ''  not    two    prices,"    i.e.    sales   at   fixed 
prices,  or  "  no  over-prizing." 

|lf  ^  1s/ti-san,  lit.  again,  i.e.  twice,  and  three  times;  again 
and  again,  frequently. 

^  Jjf>  san-ssn,  lit.  to  think  three  time?,*  to  think  a  matter 
over,  to  consider  before  acting  (439,  col.  7). 

(142)  The  so-called   Numeral   J'hrases  constitute    a    special 
chapter  among  the  forms  of  Chinese  thought.      As,   beyond 
their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  text,   they  do  not  affect  the 
style    of   the    language    from    a    grammatical    point   of    view, 
reference  is  here   made    to    the   complete   collection    forming 
Part  II  of  Mayers'  "The  Chinese,  Header's  Manual." 

(143)  Certain   characters  are   used   in   lieu  of  numerals  and 
mav  be  compared   to  our  series  of  letters,  A,  B.  C,  etc.     The 
volumes  of  a   book,  or  in  fact  any  other  division  of  a  literary 

*  It  should  l>e  noted  that.  Before  verb-*.  cimplt>  numerals  a-e  sutlicifiit  to 
express  multiplicative  numheiv.  Ste.  Marshnuin,  p.  4fi4:  A<lrerbx  of 
ffvmlter. 
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work  may  be  numbered  by  characters  not  being  numerals 
otherwise.  If  there  are  but  two  divisions  the  first  may  be 
called  _fc  shang,  the  superior  part,  the  second,  ~f»  hsia  the 
inferior  part ;  three  divisions  are  called  _£  shang,  superior 
(1st),  *ft  chuna,  middle  (2nd),  and  ~j^  hsia  (3rd).  A  com- 
bination of  two  of  any  of  these  three  characters  allows  of  a 
ninefold  set  of  dissyllables  which  is  occasionally  used  to 
represent  the  numerals  1  to  i),  viz. 

_t  _fc  shang-shang,  the  first, 

t$*  _j;  churuj-shatifj.  the  second, 

~fi    {^  hsia-shang,  the  third, 

J-  rji  s/iang-chunp,  the  fourth. 

rjt  ffl  chitng-ckung,  the  fifth, 

~f»  f{l  hsia-chung,  the  sixth, 

j^  ~j>  shang-hsia,  the  seventh, 

pfl  ~f»  churtg-hsia,  the  eighth, 

~f»  ~|>  hsia-hsia,  the  ninth  ;  also  "  the  very  last," 
"  the  verv  lowest"  of  any  series. 

(144)  A  sequence  of  four  parts  may   be  numbered   by  the 
first  four  characters  in  the  Book  of  Changes,  viz. 

jfc  yuan  (=lst),   ^  heny   (-=2nd),   jplj  li  (=8rd),  and  ^ 
cheng  (=4th). 

(145)  The  so-called  Ten   Sterns  (-f-  =f  shih  kan,  see  Wil- 
liams' Syn.  .Diet.  p.  oODj  and  the  Twelve  Branches  (-f-  ~  J^ 
shih-e.rlt    r!iih,    ibid.    p.    54;.    forming   the    Duodenary    cycle 
of  symbols   (ibid.    p.    355)    are   also    used   as   quasi- numerals 
whether  alone,   i.e.   the   Ten   Steins   in   series   of  ten  part?,  the 
Twelve   Branches  in   scries  of  twelve  parts,  or  combined  with 
each  other  and   forming   the   Sexagenary  cvci",   in   series   of 
sixty  parts,  or  less.      Longer  series  may  be  numbered  with  the 
characters  of  the  "Thousand   Character  Classic,"  (clfifn-tzft- 
wn   "f"  ^  ^J£)    denoting    the    numbers    1.    to    1.000,   or   with 
those  of  the  "  Hundred  Surnames"  (Po-chia-lising  "£3  ^  j^). 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  hundred   character?  in 
either  series. 
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THE  AD.JRCTIVKS. 

tl48)  Such  wofiis  ;»v  an?  generally  uso^i  to  form  an 
attributive  addition  lifiore  a  nutin  may  be  palled  adjectives. 
To  this  class  Marshman  (on  [>.  "2GD)  and  others  even  refer 
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words,  otherwise  nouns,  used  attributively  like  adjectives. 
Marshman  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  adjectives :  original 
adjectives,  or  those  originally  intended  to  describe  a  quality 
as  existing  in  some  subject ;  those  which  being  originally 
substantives,  are  used  occasionally  to  describe  certain 
qualities  inherent  in  substantives ;  and  those  which  may  be 
termed  compound  adjectives. 

Under  the  last  named  kind  Marshman  describes  what 
has  been  treated  upon  in  these  Notes  under  the  head  of 
Genitive,  and  even  the  second  class  (Substantives  used 
attributively)  may  be  looked  at  as  being  in  the  genitive 
relation  to  the  noun  they  precede.  We  shall  here,  therefore, 
deal  with  adjectives  proper  in  the  first  instance. 

(147)  These  may  in  English  be   used  either  attributively, 
as  in   "  the  good  man,"  or  predicatively,  as  in  "  the  man  is 
good.'        Both     cases,     of    course,     exist    in     Chinese.     The 
difference    is    expressed    by    position :    attributes    are    placed 
before  the   noun,    predicates    follow.*     s£l  J^2   lshan-*ma,   a 
good   horse,   a   gentle  horse  :    \l  |£2  ljen  2shnn,    the  man  is 
good.     Position  alone  being  sufficient  in  the  second  example, 
to  show  that  2shan]is>  the  predicate  of  the  subject   \jen,   the 
verb  substantive,  is,  becomes   superfluous   and   is,   therefore, 
omitted. 

(148)  Attributes  are  generally  simply  placed   before  their 
nouns   if  they  consist  of  a  single  character ;  if  such  adjec- 
tives are  made  to  consist  of  more  characters,  however,  or  if 
several    adjectives    belong    to    the    same   noun   as   attributes, 
they  are  frequently   connected   by   ^   chih,   the  particle  not 
only  of  the  genitive,  but  of  anteposition  as  denoting  depen- 
dence on   something   following,    as   in   iff-1  ffi2  "^  $£*    lchicn 

*  Note  the  exceptional  form  mentioned  by  Schott  on  p.  57  : — ''Adjectives 
denoting    jx-rmmai    qualities    may   follow    their    substantive,    but    never 

without    beinjr    preceded    by   ^    u'ri   (to    agree.    es=e)  :    ^  ^  A  Jff£ 
kuatig  u'fi  jcn-Hrn.  Kuang  erat  homo  liberalis." 
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villainous  and  "cliiao  crafty  zc/ii/t  (connecting  the  two  adjec- 
tives with  the  following  noun)  4tiv.  fellows,  ruffians  (2<J2). 

TJic1  jj^-  "^  ;fl]' — 'lyung-2y&an  eternal  3c/ii/i  (connecting  the 
preceding  compound  adjective  with)  */z  profit  (.301). 

(149)  A   noun   placed  as   a   Genitive   hefore   another   noun 
may,  of  course,    receive   the    force   of  an   adjective.     In    the 
business  style,   for  instance,  the  word  j^  //«?///,  properly  "  the 
open   sea,"  occur.-  quite  as  commonly  as  an  adjective  in  the 
sense  of  "  foreign  "  as  in  its  original  meaning.      We  say  ^ 
JUJ  i/anti  kttan,  the  foreign  Customs,  ^p  J£  !J'ni<J  huo,   foreign 
gootls,  etc.      Jn   this  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  jjunq 
by   the   genitive   of  a   noun  ;   in   other  cases   we  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  between  this  and  the  adjective  mode  of  translation. 
Jjjj,  ~fj  r\j£   ti-jany    ktiau.    for    instance,    may    be    translated    bv 
either     "the     authorities     of     the     place/'     or     "the     local 
authorities." 

(150)  An    adjective    may    receive   the    force   of  an   abstract 
noun  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  genitive   (generally  with  ;£,  r/ti/i) 
or  another  adjective. 

^'  J|Ii'J  ;£/  ^' — 4t<(  the  greatness,  vastness  "'c/it'/t  of  lf'ien 
heaven  and  -/?'  earth. 

^  ^'  BSf  5^;  ^  ffi—\'/iiil"  to  wi--n  lsltilt-2hitin  with  a 
true  heart,  i.e.  to  sincerely  desire,  to  lt'uny  connect  5c//ii' 
the  old  ''/t'to  good,  here  :  good  feelings,  friendliness. 

-[if   His   Excellency]    be  sincere   in   his  desire  to  renew 
friendly  relations.  .  ."  (H). 

(151)  Two   adjectives   of    opposite    meaning    unite   to    form 
an   abstract   noun  implying  the   relative  state  in  the  category 
indicated  by  the  two  adjectives,  e.a. 

II!  *$.  ch'ing-chuny,  light-heavy.  I.e.  weight. 
£k  %B.  cli'aii<j-tuan,  long-short  :  /.<-.  length. 
^  fi$  ''«"-'',  high-low,  i.e.  height. 
9 
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2&  t\?  to-sJiao,  in  the  business  style  more  commonly 
^  3§L  to-kita,  many-few,  z.<?.  quantity. 

All  such  expressions  may  be  used  in  the  interrogative 
sense.  The  last  named  expression,  for  instance,  is  not  only 
used  to  denote  the  substantive  "quantity,"  but  may  come 
to  literally  mean  "  how  many  ?  ;'  or  "  how  much  ?  " 

Ql  W  H3  &  W  £G  Wt7—lch'i  the  7s/tu  number  «cln/i  of 
4to-5ki.td  the  quantity  of  *chi?n  the  cash  2i  exchanged.  4i  The 
amount  of  cash  exchanged  "  (245). 

$£'  Iwf2  lit3  SX'  ^'  'M-6 — licu-2lnii  no  matter  ^to-'kna  how 
much,  how  large  4sJiu  the  number  of  3tsang  the  ]>illage  (is). 
"JS^o  matter  how  large  the  amount  of  pillage  may  be," 
*'  irrespective  of  amount,"  ''  no  matter  how  much  there  was 
of  it,"  etc.  (2i>2,  (•/.  -273,  col.  9). 

(152)  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  words  otherwise 
adjectives  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  adverbs  when  they 
belong  to  a  verb  instead  of  a  noun.* 

r/C1  ^"'  j'WJ  H^  &'  Jpj'; — ~wei  it  is  lta  very  much  *lei  an 
embarrassment  5<'/tili  of  sc/ton-4hsien  the  districts.  ''  It  greatly 
embarrasses  the  districts"  (3.j5). 

~&£  £*2  ^3  ,^' — ]'c''7  now  ''  C^ign  °f  tne  past)  be  'has  3^a 
greatly  '^rt  improved;  ';  he  is  now  much  better''  (43).  We 
say  similarly  : 

^"1  ^f2  /J>3  ^' — }-'hiu  2-ow  ^/v/??/./  the  disease  (has)  3//.s/ao 
slightly  4y?{  improved:  "his  disease  is  now  a  little  better" 
(Williams.) 

In  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples, 
this  ch;m"e  of  cat^rrorv  involves  ;i  modification  of  the 

™  c5          t 

meaning;  ^  ti.i,  large,  fur  instance,  has  the  force  of  an 
adverb  of  intensity  when  so  employed. 

*  When  adj.-ctivf-s  nrc  iv-l  n<  verl^  they  are  usunlly  ]ir(.:iMinic<j(l  in  a 
different  tone,  a-  y[f"  lino  (jilumy-slitmj'}  p'ci;il  ;  hac  (cfcii-xJteng').  to 
love:  or  a  slight  change  tal«->  jdace  in  the  Found,  as  7^  nyn.  bad. 
ivhich  M:eau«  "to  ii;;tc  "  \vheri  pronounced  tea  (<-lcii-xh('it<j'). 
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fj5}'  ^-  ^  ££' — he  has  ls/iany-2it'ei  not  yet  3ta  very  much, 
i.e.  QUITK  *c/n'ian  recovered  (43). 

(153)  The    adjee.tive   ^   <<>,    multus,   nnilta,   niultum,   etc., 
appears   in    some   cases  to   be   considered    an   adverb   by   the 
Chinese,  to  judge  from  its  position.     For  although  it  is  found 
to  stand  before  nouns,   too,   it  is  generally  given  the  position 
of  an  adverb. 

^  ]g|  ^£  [J£  to  L-H  kung-chiancf  instead  of  kn  to  kuiig 
chianrfi  to  hire  many  workmen  (27G). 

^'  ffi  &?  $'  ffif  ^  J\J  ^8— to  -tai  take  with  one's  self 

]to  many  "'fiinf/^i  soldiers  and  (''!:>t.  hire  *ticn  additional  7jen- 

*fu  workmen  (278).  The  Chinese  says  :  to  much-take  with 

one's  self  soldiers  and  to  additionally-hire  workmen,  5tien 
l)eing  here  similarly  used  as  Vo.* 

^'  it"  7|C3  iE'  7[C5  ffl';— to  -slt>'  establish,  keep  in  readi- 
ness Vo  manv  *shui-*kano  water-kongs  and  ^mu-H'unq 
wood  oasks  (4-ti)- 

(154)  In   those  cases  ^  to,   in   our  translation,   belongs  to 
the   object   following   the   verb.      It   mav,   however,   claim  its 
rii^hr    a<    an     adverb    bv    position,    and    then    it    should    be 
rendered    by    '•  frequently,"    ''  in    many    instances,''    or   some 
similar  phrase. 

THK  CoMi'AU.vnvR. 

(155)  (liifxlaff  lias    probably    hit    the   truth   in    saying   that 
''we   know    of  no    language    that    adopts   so    manv   modes   of 
expressing  the  degrees  of  comparison  as  the  Chinese."     The 
business     .-tvle.  more    especially     takes     advantage     of    this 
abundance    of   the     language     to     the     fullest     extent.      The 
following  forms  are  in  common  use. 


J^    t.-.'inj  ji'iiiitioiuil.  !'.»!!(. ws  tli.-  sain..-  nil.-. 

W    ££".  *$"    fftl'   A''    ^fJ   i^7  & 

(is   u>)    *i,ii,    iiire    ''t*>n//    atiiiitioiml  j'''"--"/1' 

Innidred    "miiiy    iiain','-;.    i.i .    "  oach  M-ctioii 
additional  mur.  "    2.S;1, ). 
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magis  ;  \fapi  and  j|-£  c/w'ao—  THA.N,  f/uam. 
(156)  The  simple  comparative  of  an  adjective  may  be 
formed  by  prefixing  J|f  keng,  more  :  U  Aao,  good,  |g  £f 
k&ng-hao,  better.  When  two  things  are  compared  to  each 
other  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  either  of  them 
possesses  a  certain  quality,  the  object  to  which  the  other  is 
compared,  preceded  by  jfc  />/  or  i^  chiao,  follows  the  object 
compared,  and  the  adjective  describing  the  quality  stands 
at  the  end,  with  or  without  ]|J  &IHJ,  the  former  characters 
corresponding  to  quam  in  Latin,  the  English  than. 

W  A2  5t3  %W  it'  #6  ^7  M  Er-V<'<mn  the  vessels 
3tslao  made,  constructed  by  lfan--j^n  foreigners  (are)  *keny- 
kn  steadier  5pi  than  6c/tft)i<j-~/cito  China,  i.e.  Chinese  vessels. 
"Foreigners  build  more  solid  ships  than  we  Chinese"  (oH'). 

W  UJ"  W  "&*  jfc5  P3''  iili7  ^S  jg'—ztsai-4mu  the  timber 
of  lfan-2shan  foreign  hills  (is)  *keit<j/-''c/iii'ii  more  subsrantial 
5  pi  than  Gnei-7ti  the  interior,  i.e.  the  timber  brought  from 
the  interior  of  China  (319). 

g1  w  &  m1  «a6  ^'  ^:  ^^  ^:j  ^!"  mil-l^:  the 

*pari(t-5cli't!an  squadron  of  *che-schiaiiy  Chehkiang  (is)  6ye/t  also 
wshao  rather  nijuan  distant  7chicto  when  compared  to  8sn- 
tjsu/i[i  iSu-sung,  i.e.  that  of  the  Suchou  and  Sungkiang 
Intendancy  (27  7  J. 

The  last,  mentioned  example  show  that  our  translation 
of  this  form  by  the  comparative  is  not  always  suitable 
inasmuch  as,  here,  the  original  sense  of  the  construction  is 
somewhat  concealed  ;  we  may  bring  it  forward  by  saying  : 
';  the  Chehkiang  fleet  is  rather  more  distant  than  the 
Su-sung  fleet,  more  so  than  suits  our  purpose,  ?  or  ''  it  is  a 
little  loo  far  away  from  the  Su-suug  fleet.  ' 

ia]  w  w  M!  r5  W'  %  ir  I*-1  r1  *xu  u1  *"- 

^hsicii  now  -n'>'  n  we  hear  that  3nri-4chia  the  price  of  rice,  /•/;., 
*er/i   two  Glia)ii/  taels  rt/n-*//i'(  and  more  (is)  l-tliany  still  l"kii.<-i 
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dearer  "chiao  than  l&hsia-llchiang  down  the  river,  i.e.  than  it 
is  in  the  lower  Yangtze  district  (355). 

~Jli  .y",  STILL  MORE. 

(157)  This  character  is  similarly  employecb  as  H?  keny,  as 
the  following  example  will  show. 

m  &2  i?t3  iir  iH5  #•  &  m  tr  ±'"  &"  #12  m13  niu 

*|^u  —  l/,"nt>i  if  we  consider  the  3ch'ing-*chieh  circumstances 
v/t'/  of  it,  of  this  case,  '''ssft  it  appears  that  }3a-ei  it  is  ]~yu  still 
more  ^k'o-^'men  to  he  pitied,  pitiable  Gcliiao  than  "a«  the 
case  "W/t/f  of  7jiai  */Stnff-9/to  Pai  Peng-ho. 

"  All  these  incidents  being  duly  weighed,  his  case  appears 
even  more  deserving  of  commiseration  than  that  of  Pai  P'eng- 
ho"  (203;  cf.  325,  col.  6). 

^  3H  ytt-shen,  much  more  intense  (280). 
#£  .V".  THAN. 

(158)  This   word,   originally   used   as  a   preposition,  has  in 
certain   combinations    the   sense   of  the    Latin    (jnatn,   and    is 
sufficient    to    produce   comparative   force   when    following   an 
adjective. 

]&'  J?£"  ^Br>  ^k"?'  dearer  •i/n  than  3//in  silver. 

(I1  'X  ^  W  ^5  ^';  ^|7  ±s—  (Speaking  of  western 
nations:)  in  lj^ao-2huo  gunnery  and  ^clittn-^hsieli  military 
equipment  (they  are)  -^-li'mii  more  skilful  ('>/il  than  'ch</ng-*t'ii 
C!hina,  i.e.  the  Chinese  (316). 

In  negative  sentences,  or  in  interrogative  >ontences  with 
negative  force,  this  construction  mav  come  to  replace  the 
superlative,  a*  if  we  were  to  say:  "of  men  there  was  none 
greater  than  Yii,"'  or  "of  men,  who  was  greater  than  Yii  ?" 
both  forms  meanin  :  "  \  "\\  was  the  reatest  of  men." 


-]  irfi--,-/i//i  in  governing  "mo  there  is  not  (anything)  lua» 
more  important  5//»  than  "an-'mhi,  to  keep  the  people  in 
pp:ire  :  *<rn--'nun  in  keeping  the  people  in  peace  !"//?o  there  is 
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nothing  nch'i  more  necessary  I2yii  than   13m/   to  keep   down 
utao  the  seditious. 

"To  keep  the  people  in  peace  is  the  most  important 
measure  in  the  practice  of  government;  the  most  urgent 
measure  to  obtain  this  end  is  the  keeping  down  of  the 
seditious."  (Yung-chcng's  Edicts,  9th  year,  7th  moon). 


^C15  J5£16  ||p]17—  V  of  the  deficiencies  *chi/i  of  fining  the 
within  of  ltien  Yunnan  5mo  there  is  none  cs/ieu.  more  intense 
VZ/M  than  *yen  salt  9tVA  and  izli  of  the  profits  [2cJii/i  of 
n  chung  the  within  of  I0£ten  Yunnan  14mo  there  is  none  15/a 
greater  1Giy?.j  than  "t'urif/  copper. 

"As  dearth  of  salt  is  the  foremost  grievance  of  the  Yiin- 
nan  people,  abundance  of  copper  is  their  greatest  blessing  " 
(347). 

(159)  J|L   mo,    the    negative    particle    commonly    employed 
for  this  purpose  may  in  such  cases  be  replaced  by  |^  sliu= 
quis?  Cf.  Julien,  p.  40. 

^  yii,  MORE  ((/no  'mayix  :  eo  magis). 

(160)  Two   adjectives    (or   verbs)    either    of   which   is   pre- 
ceded   by    the    above    character    are    to     be    considered     as 
comparatives    in    correlation.     i^T    i/ii     then     corresponds     to 
the  English  word  THE   (originally  an  old  ablative  or  instru- 
mental   case    of    the     Demonstrative    Pronoun    THE,    THAT. 
0.    E.    xe,    xco,    t/urt)    in    the    example:      "THE    nearer    the 
bone,   THK   sweeter   the    meat,"   or   the    Latin   f///o...  <•<>...,   or 
the  German  fe...desto...,  followed  by  comparatives. 

l^1  ty^~  "^  ^f  —  lyu-2chin  THK  longer  it.  lasts  zyfi-*w*in 
THK  more  confused  (tlie  matter  gets)  (o")o). 

wi  m2  iic;:  m  $?  0°  ^r  ES  ffl°  ^1IJ  !^u-The  >- 

"clti  sieves  1.w  which  are  2c/ii/t  made  of  ''tieh  iron  ('j/J>-'lai 
day  by  day,  8//  "-"//""//  the  more  [they  are]  used  l()y&-nchhig 
the  finer  (they  get). 
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"  Iron  sieves  become  finer  the  longer  they  are  used  (350). 

(161)  This  is  the  ordinary  use  of  these  characters  ;  but  ^ 
simply  placed  before  an  adjective,  may  alone  express  the  com- 
parative, a-*  i|j  ff£  t/ii-nan,  more  difficult  ;  jfjfc  fft  $T  '{$  liany 
clCuan    ///"/-kind,    he   sailed    faster   (  Philosinensis),   ffi£  ^    i/ii- 
Klien=-ft  ^  i/H-shen,  much  more,  more  intense. 

iip.  »/»/<7,  RATHER:  /f>  /)'<,  THAN. 

(162)  The  first  word  is  used  to  express  a  comparison  between 
two  actions  of  which   the  one  introduced  by  it  is  represented 
as    being    preferable    or    better    than    the    one    compared,    the 
latter  being  preceded  bv  the  negative  particle  /fj  />?/,  e.<i. 

SS£!  ^£-  "/$>*  fj;1  —  {nintt  rather  '2ss/~t  die  ?'pn  and  not  4e//Vf  go, 
/.£.  I  would  UATHKR  die  THAN  <jo. 

^J  ^£2  ^f>3  ^'  —  '/;?m/  I  would  rather,  or  ''it  is  better  to" 
"ssii  die  */»/  than  '\/n  lie  dishonored.''  "  1  prefer  death  to 
disgrace." 


3/<x^/  credi  potest.  credendum  'r/«'i  illud  "'//^  esse  G/>n  (juan 
rXi'o-s//.v//t  credi  possit,  sit  credendum  9r//v'  illud  '"uv/  11011  esse. 
"  It.  is  better  to  believe  in  its  existence  than  to  believe  in  its 
non-existence." 

"%,  $p  i»tju  :  "^  ^  ///tyV;  ;  ^  ^fl  mo_;w;  etc. 
"THKUK  is  NOTHING  LIKU"  ''is  NOT  LTKK,  is  NOT  so  GOOD  AS"  etc. 
(163)  The  comparative  particles  $p  ju  and  ^  jo,  when 
preceded  bv  the  negation,  frequently  denote  a  sort  of  pre- 
ferablenes-;  in  the  subject  considered.  (  Preinare.  p.  209. 
.lulien  translates  this  phrase  by  :  //  ranf  i»u-u,i'.  Svntaxe 
Ni.uvelle.  pp.  28,s  and  2'JO). 

^'  ^  fl^:;  ^'  Zjv'  —  l>iio--jo  there  is  nothing  like  "'latin 
cultivating  ''<•//'/  of  it  ;'/,o/  the  root,  "there  is  nothing  iiki' 
cultivating  the  root,.'  (L'remare). 

ffi  ^'J  ^j:;  7^'  —  -'cA/A  the  linger  ~/'n-:'j<>  i>  not  >o  good  as 
•'/V//  the  man.  "  Le  doigt  ne  vaut  pas  1'  horn  me  en  tier  "  (  Julien  ). 
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/!>'  #D2  fHs  ^4 — V"~27"  il  vaut  mieux  3shenc[  profiler  de 
4sht'h  1'occasion  (Julien). 

*fei  the  robbers,  zsui  though  4to  many,  5pu-6ju  are  not  like 
13chung  the  multitude  nc.liih  of  9shan-loliang  the  good  ones, 
loyal  subjects  of  7s/u7i-8min  the  literati  and  common  people, 
i.e.  ''the  robbers,  though  numerous,  are  LESS  in  number, 
etc." 

u  Robbers  may  be  numerous,  but  their  number  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  respectable  classes,  the  literati  and  the 
people"  (110). 

-0J1  j=*2  £fc°  ^'  4fit:'  J^j6  /^'  Jg.K  jjjjp  ^tu — li  she  (being)  2z' 
already  3nien-4lao  old  and  6wu-8yung  of  no  use  7pn-Hju  she 
had  better,  ^fn-wtu  take  poison. 

An  old  woman  says:  "being  old  and  useless,  she  had 
better  poison  herself"  (225). 

I"!'  ^2  5H'"  ilj''  'ft'"'  ^(0°  >f>'  ^l]8— '>"-*!/"  it  is  better  7y;?<- 
h/ao  not  to  come  }yit  THAN  2(7«'/  the  3/tsi-4tao  late-coming,  i.e. 
than  to  come  late :  the  reversion  of  the  English  proverb  : 
better  late  than  never.  "It  is  better  not  to  come  at  all 
than  to  come  late''  (Philosinensis). 


^" — *»!<>-•[/ it  it  is  better  to  l(3fan<j-njan  take  preventive 
measures  ]-yii  at  the  time  of  (matters)  I3wei  not  having 
]4lisiiiij  taken  a  positive  shape  yet  l  i/ii  THAN  2chli  (being  a 
sort  of  article  to  the  following  verbal  expression,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  TO)  to  zcMny-4pan  inflict  punishment  5yii... 
' kou  after  ('slnli  matters,  i.e.  after  excesses  havi1  been  com- 
mitted. 

4>  \\  e  had  better  take  preventive  measures  before  matters 
have  taken  a  positive  >hape  than  inflict  punishment  after 
exce— es  have  been  committed''  (2£1).* 

3.  ,jii  !U1,i  ^  ,./,-;  ;,,  (j,,,  at)OVe  two  exanijilo.      f'f.  I'n'-- 
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THK  Sri'B 

(164)  The    Chinese   language   is,    comparatively   speaking, 
rich  in   particles  meaning  '•£>•//,  extremely,  etc.,  which   being 
placed   before  an  adjective  give  it  a  sort  of  superlative  force. 
The  following  may   be  met  with   in  documents:  JH  tsni,   \tjfe 
clii,   ^   tlien,   3|    chih,   $jc  shit,  ty\  cli'idt,  |g  rhi'ielt,   fH  chin, 
jjjj    alien,    fc    ta,    H?    ch'i,     $£    ts'imy.       It     may     .suffice     to 
illustrate  the  use  of  a  few  of  them  by  examples. 

JH  tsni,  VERY,  MOST. 

(165)  j$j'  W2  fH3  |£'  ij?  ^6—  the    *fan-4lii    foreign    tribes 
of     ]nan-?yan</    the     Southern     Ocean     (are)     5tsui-6lo    very 
numerous  (ola). 

m1  ^r2  43  H1  Hs  *';  ^7  @"  SS"  *I()-Of   4^'o    the 

countries   3<,7//7<   of    ltung-*fang   the  east.  6jih-6p£n    .Japan   bwi'i 
is  "/.>•>//  the  most  *chiang-wta  powerful  (31o). 

It   will   be   observed    that   tlie    position    of  tsui  @   is   here 

•*"t^ 

atiected   by    the    verb   wei   ^.*      A    different    {)osition    a^aiu 
rules  iu  the  following  example  : 

?fi!  M"  ffi  2S'  F^f'  £.*'  M?  —  lhs/e>t-'2lo    Siam    3uv/    is    7/.««' 
the  most  extreme  Gr///A  of,  in  V;.v/-5//a//  the  south  west  (o!5). 

^  .X'/M'//,  VKHY. 

(166)  This    is    the    most    common    particle   of  intensifying 
force;  it   is  quite  as  frequent  in  the  business  style  as  /J]^  7/evi, 
verv,  is  in  the  Mandarin  colloquial. 

35  $?  shen-hdo,  very  good. 

iiiiin-  j>.    I'.'S.   «i   C>   ^\  }(I1  I"1:/11   •'lll'l   ^  3(11    '""-./'"   li('i'e  apparently  cor- 

*-*"*  f^t?     ~t§*     ••  ••    ~TJ5 

respond  t<>  -^J-  ""'17  in  the  example  quoted  by  Freinare  :  5*i  ^Q  /f>  j;j{ 

iH  •*?*  [3  //"  ''^''  y>(/  •*""  '/'"''  '"'".'/  '•'"•  it  ls  hettei1  to  apjtear  rude  than 
in  IT  proud  and  hautrlity.  I'n'Tinir'1  ndds  :  ••Observe  that  the  charar- 
ters  are  always  arranged  in  the  sanu-  nianner.'' 

'  Other  adverbs  such  as  ^  tn.   Jfc  x/n'n.  pf$*Jn'n.  /£?/«  lire  given  a  simi- 
lar p..>ition.  f.,j.    ~Jt]   ffi  ^fJS   ^''—  -"',-;  it  is   >,/>/  stil!  more  V//-/V/,-y/() 

important.  ^'  ^-lj"  "J{ic''  J,^f  '  ^>''  <J>'>—  '  <7/'i-  -'//  the  advantage  of  this 
•'//•//  is  V/<:/(  in  a  hitrli  ur-r  .....  ////-'',,.;  /,.  not  small.  /'./-.  very  ui-fiit. 
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ft1  I?2  ®3  ^C4  —  lchti  its  2/<?i  expenses  (are)  sshi'ii  very 
large  (348). 


lpien-*chia  registration  under  the  tithing  system  (is)  3s/ten- 
4fei  very  much  not,  i.e.  by  no  means  5z'-6z  very  easy  ;  7cA'z  how 
is  it,  i.e.  it  is  rot  nshih  a  matter  10so  which  nnena  can  12/)/ 
be  finished  Kshii-g/isfm  within  a  lew  decades. 

•'  Under  these  circumstances,  registration   under   the   tith- 
ing system  is  far  from  an  easy  matter  ;  it  \*  not  a  question 
that  can  be  definitely  disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks"  (107). 
^  s/ien,  DEKPLY,  VERY. 

(167)  This    word,    similar    in    sound    and    meaning    to,    is 
almost  as  commonly  used  as,  the  former.      Form  its  original 
meaning  "deep"   it  has  become  an  intensifying  particle  like 
the   English   equivalent   in    phrases  like   ';  deeply   regretted." 
though  its  use  as  an  adverb  is  much  wider  in  Chinese. 

^Sl'  ^i'  $H;  HE'  —  ""'t'1  ne  ^s  IS^^'H  deeply,  very  much  s>/in 
4i/i(  afflicted,  "he  is  seriously  distressed"  (18). 

W  &2  W\"  Hl  H6  ^G—  2/'-5"W  J  consider  *so  ^>>n<t  tluit 
which  is  stated  as  ]s/te/i  ''jan  very  much  so.  "  I  consider 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  you  state.'' 

^'  ^'^  $c'  ^''W'—  }l<i»-2fi  the  old  brother,  i.e.  you 
Aai  like  4zn;  me  "chih-6sken  very  much  (oo9). 

Note  the  position  of  x/itn  in  the  above  examples. 
5i  r/ii/i,  |p^(  <•///,   EXTUEMKLY,  MOST. 

(168)  ^  ffi    fltHi-lKH*.    the    be.-t.  :   ^S  i^    dtili-sltenii,    most 
holy  :    ^  |^    cluli-clt'enij,    most    >incere  :    ^  |HJ  ^  §^-    <"/"'// 
/•</«;/    clmi-i/ao    highly    important:    ^  ^2  M3  H4    '<s'/"/'    !'''s 
:!»v-/i    is    "c/ii  It    most    ''//ao    important  :    ^   ^   fH    ''/''/'    /"(-Jen 
mo.-t  inliumane. 

(169)  ^    ^    r////,-r//>,    the    very    extreme:    ^    jjfg    :|i    ^ 
/i.vtititj-i'ii    rliili-clii    he    enjo\'ed    great    happiness    (Philosinen- 
si>)  :  ^  ^   clii-lo.    verv    manv.    too   manv  :   |pjx  j^  ^/|    clti-kuo 
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miny    most    illustrious    (Premare);    $L  iJH.  J£  ^    clii-tsu    wa- 
chli,  the  coarsest  pottery  (12). 

ft1  29"  JW3  iff4  2&—*c/n-*/tsi  in  the  extreme  west  3^e 
(particle  of  inference,  here  not  translatable)  (there  are) 
*huH<j-6mao  the  red-haired  people,  etc.  (315). 

flfc  .>•//>/,  fJl  chin,  |g  C/«W<,    EXTKEMELY,   MOST;   VERY. 

(170)  $JC  ^£  shii-lo,  very  many;  $jc  .!p|  «/<«-/ very  strange, 
most   extraordinary  ;   $fc  ^  ^  — •    «hu    irei  Inia  /,    very   dis- 
similar,   the    reverse    of    uniformity;    $£  pj  jg   «/<»<    k^o-hen, 
most    hateful    (PhilosinensisJ  ;    ^  pj 'PJ    s/tu    k'o-min,    most 
lamentahle    (I'Ji*);   ffi  |g2  ^3  f^1    V*//    is    V/w    most    VJM- 
*tsuny  careless,   very  neglectful  :  ^c1  ^"  ^3  ^4,   (it)  2.s7/j<  is 
ls/iu  very  5j>ti-4/io  unreasonable,   unfair  :   ''  utterly  inconsistent 
with  right"  (11;  cf.  434,  col.  1). 

(171)  f^'    J^f;     cliin-ijinij,     very    proper:     ^    ^     c/n'n-tun<t, 
easternmost;  ^  5E  fhin-iisien,  the  first. 

ifS  ^  chfie/i-miao,  most  admirable;  j|fS  §^  chiie/i-mei, 
extremely  beautiful  (Philosinensis). 

^  *•//'/,  $£  tSiiii<i,  VEUY. 

(172)  ^^    rlfi-yen,    very    strict:     A.1  PB'  W  W  UK   '$£ 
zkuan-4hst   the  consequences    concerned    in    I/^'t    man's    '2mino 
life    (arc)    5c/i'i-f'f/tn>w   very   heavy;   ''the  murder  of  man  is  a 
question  of  the  gravest  interest  '"  (35). 

$£'  iK"  ^L  $j$l—~3t'/iiu-4pfiit  to  prosecute  and  jmnish 
lts'un(t-2c/iiing  most  severely. 

$fl  /"?  ^  /°?  ^Q  '/",  =  LlKE  (udcerbs  of  ront]>a/'tso>i). 

(173)  The    first    two   of    tliese    particles    frequently    corres- 
pond  to   the   English    ';  like  "   as  in   the  sentence :   he  fought 
LIKK   a   tiger;   the   last   named   (////).    Rcmusat   savs  on  p.  95, 
marks   the   identity   of  t\vo    thing-,    or    of   two    words,    being 
equivalents    of    each    other.      It    appear-    that    as    adverb-    of 
comparison    they    all    have    more    or    less    the    same    meaning 
c/:.,  like,  according  to.  a-. 
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$£  B?  *n3  dp4  f£5  B?  ?g  %?—1™  to  love  2mm  the 
people  3^'u  like  4fc#  children,  one's  own  children  ;  6pao  to 
protect  6m/«  the  people  7jo  like  8o/«^7t  the  naked  (t>3). 

^0  fpj  ju-ho,  like  what,  liovv,  in  what  manner  ;  the 
manner  how  — 


-^QS  —  lkfo-*chien  it  may  be  seen,  it  is  apparent  (that)  zkai- 
4kuo  that  country  (Annam)  Ghsi  is  5c///«  after  all  1wai-9i  an 
outer-barbarian  (place)  ;  ushih  the  affiiirs  10/>a??  managed 
*<'hli  by  them  I2pu-I3n£ng  cannot  isyu-wt'iao~*0yu-2lfi  have 
rule  and  law  l*ju  like  ]7Mz7i  those  of  ™cliung-™kno  China  : 
22/-23an  a  case  3ipi-26hs&  must  (have)  'Mi-21cliieh  a  conclusion 
28//eA  (final  particle). 

''  This  shows  that  Annam  is  after  all  a  barbarian  country, 
that  we  cannot  expect  its  affairs  to  be  managed  according 
to  a  fixed  rule  as  in  China  where  every  case  must  be 
brought  to  an  official  conclusion  "  (377). 

E1  M2  ^f3  tr  IF  w  we  £8  m  9  -(a  fii™  «  to)  «chiao- 

^c/i'inff  pay  3c/>fan(j  (sign  of  the  object)  *ch'ien-5yin  the 
before-mentioned  money  6ju-7.s/tu  AS  PER  number,  i.e.  in  full 
Hanq-^mien  at  once  and  in  the  presence  of  the  recipient,  i.e. 
on  sight  (of  a  certain  bill  of  exchange)  (9f>). 

XKGATIVKS. 

(174)  ^  />n,  te  icu,  ^  /«',  7^  «'«';  ^  »io.  ^r  U-M,  ^/ 
^"j  ^  /"s  ^./"OMJ  1^  waiig,  Jjji  mi. 

The  above  is  a  longer  list  of  negative  particles  than  most 
other  languages  will  be  able  to  produce  ;  it  is  not  even  quite 
complete,  inasmuch  as  negatives  peculiar  to  the  colloquial 
and  a  few  others  not  commonly  used  in  the  documentary 
style  have  been  excluded  from  it.  The  first  four  are  those 
chieflv  used,  and  if  is  with  them  that  we  shall  deal  in  the 
first  instance. 
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/ft  pil,   NOT. 

(175)  This  is  the  simple  negative  ami  the  one  chiefly  used 
before  verbs,  adverbs  and  adjectives.  Its  position  is  im- 
mediately before  the  word  (verb  or  adjective)  to  which  it 
applies.*  It  often  enters  into  combination  with  adjectives 
of  a  positive  sense  to  form  what  we  would  express  by  an 
adjective  of  negative  meaning  us  if  we  were  to  say  "not 
good ''  instead  of  "  bad,"  and  corresponds  to  the  privative 
prefixes  tin  (as  in  unwise),  in  (as  in  ///tolerable),  dis  (a*  in 
t/wsimilar),  etc. 

'ft1  $T  03  IB' — tliey  "^'"  venture  lpu  not, — they  do  not 
dare  to  2/tiii-tc/u  return  to  their  home  (129). 

*D'  to?  TV  mi  W  W  m  X*  W  ffif"  JT1  a12  3>13  I" 

&  ®1!i  fir  >£"  IT  gr  x=i  zr-  jtf3-ij'<-t^  Hke  this, 

thus  2j>u-*tcci  not  only  [things  will]  *jni-*fu  not  agree  5yii 
with  Gyi(an-7i  the  original  plan,  l(}ci'/t-uch<'it/i  but  also  I2f//n- 
I3s/iao-l4k<tn(j-l5to  money  being  little,  work  being  much, 
lf}sliili  ''/(«/  it  will  really  ls/w  not  VJftr  suffice  for  ~zyninj  the 
use,  the  purpose  of  -Qcliiln~~lkung  completing  the  work. 

"  Not  only  is  this  at  variance  with  the  understanding  to 
which  your  petitioners  were  a  party,  but,  as  the  work  to  be 
done  will  cost  more  than  the  sum  allowed,  that  sum  will  not 
suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  work"  (5u'). 

?>  /li  j'U-ttu  »ot  enough,  iNsufficient,  Deficient,  '-.(/.  §j  ^ 
~/^  j^  LI/O-IJHIKJ  jHi-ttu,  a  deficit  in  the  budget. 

^  ^  I'H-an,  not  at  rest,   L'Neasy. 

^  JE  pii-cheny,  not  correct,  iNCurreci. 

-T»  f^J  /'"-('KIM,  Ilot  the  same,  Different. 

•T>  5c  /-''U-t'v,  Il°t  safe,  I'Nsafe. 

/f>  ^  l»'-lisin(i,  not  fortunately,  /.»-.  I'Nfortunately. 

*  Tlie  t.-X'-t'iitioniil  position  by  whicli  u  pronoun  is  placed  between  the 
neuatioii  and  its  verb  ((•.</.  /f>  pj"  ^Q  //;/  n-u  chili,  "non  me  novit." 
Scliott  p.  <i3.  or  "non  ego  n<j?ror."  Eiidlirh^-r  p.  ^47)  i?  appareutly 
coutiii'1'!  to  the  /\u-ici'n.  or  nsod  in  imitation  o!  the  latter  onlv. 
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/f»  s^c  PU-} u n    ) 

4-  5-A,  no  matter. 

/fi  |pj  pv-chu   J 

•T»  ^,  pit-chin,  not  loner,  before  long. 

The  phrases  /fj  ;§  pu-jo,  /ft  #Q  PU~JH  have  been  men- 
tioned in  paragr.  163.  As  idiomatic,  the  following  phrases 
may  be  noted. 

/•ft  ££  pit-fa  (=-$&  tfc  wn-fa}  not  ruly,  unruly,  lawless. 

%  YT»'  ;•>«-/,  not  intentionally,  inadvertently. 

•        -tj*   /  u  •/ 

xf»  B  pi{-jihi  n°t  a  c^a}%  ?-^-  before  long,  shortly. 

/f»  H^p  pn-s/d/i,  not  at  (a  fixed)  time,  at  irregular  hours 
(as  a  night-watch  controller  who  has  to  appear  now  and 
then)  :  "  at  uncertain  times.'' 

xf»  ^  pn-t(!ii<j,  about,  more  or  less  ;  or  (see  paragr.  158 
and  1^9). 

xp  tt^  pu-cli'/.  not  at  the  (expected)  time,  unexpectedly  ; 
HOWEVER  (202,  col.  5). 

^  ^  pu-li.ao.  not  foreseeing,  unexpectedly :  HOWEVKR 
(18,  col.  S:  rf.  Wade's  Note  33). 

^»  iWj  l'u-/'u°i  n°t  exceeding,  ONLY  (51,  col.  3). 

^  ^  xp  JT^  pn-san  pu-ss<~',  neither  three  nor  four,  neither 
one  thing  nor  another. 

4ffi  icil,  NOT,  NOT  HAVING. 

(176)  The  sense  of  the  particle  is  generally  the  opposite 
of  ^|f  f/ti,  to  have,  having:  it  means  not  to  hare,  not  /tariritt 
(there  is  not,  there  not  Leuifi)  as  may  be  concluded  from 
numerous  CMSOS  in  vrliich  the  hvo  words  are  u^-d  anti- 
thetically, e.;f. 

^!  ^  Rij3  s!  ffi*  m  m7  ws  -iv  Hi]io  -u  ^  -^ 

JgM — l/m--.<</iih  when  you  have  no  case  (of  robberv)  r/x.-  then 
(you  should)  ('c/n.-'r/i\c  deliberate  *hu-5hsiang  with  each 
other,  8yti--'shi/>.  when  you  have  cases  KV.s-'t  then  (you  should) 
n/-'-/'/  all  as  a  body  I3chiu-}4yuan  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  The  people  should  tlius  j>repare   against   robberies   as   to 
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Deliberate  plans  while  there  are  no  cases  known  yet,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  attacks  are 
being  made"  (418;  r/.  4  20,  col.  6). 

W  fiit"  $&Z  f«^F' — '//"  there  being  3/'  advantage  *n-n  there 
not  being  ''//a/  damage:  beneficial  and  not  hurtful. 

W  £i~  M3  Hi'  —  \'J"  tnere  being  2m/iiff  a  name  :i«tv<  there 
not  being  4*7///!  truth,  "a  name  without  reality,"  "a  nominal 
arrangement"  (-41). 

(177)  In    these    senses    4a£    iru    is    usually    followed    by    a 
noun  and  may  often   be   translated   by  "  without,"  as  in   the 
examples  : 

j/j^j1  £jj-  4ffi:i  iijjfj]1 — ho  lf»' jiff-*  kit  died  from  sickness,  i.e.  he 
died  a  natural  death  sn-n  not  having.  WlTfioi'T  4.?s"  offspring. 
"  He  died  without  children  "  (183). 

^l  j^j-  |ff£0'  jj^' — llao-2/isiu  an  old  piece  of  rot.tiMi  wood,  a 
poor  old  man  :iictr,  not  having  ^tu-no  strength:  "  WITHOTT 
strength  "  ( t'D). 

(178)  It"   occur*   also   a.s   the   prohibitive   form    of   the    verb 
•'  to  have."  a<  in  tin*  classical  example  : 

M1  ^C:  ~^'  '4U!  Q5  ^'6 — '"'"  l'°  not'  nav<1  2,V"  a  fri^'1'!  (^/"; 
who  i<  Y1"  noi;  '/''  ii'C(>  'l('^;  yourself.  ''  You  should  not  have 
a  friend  unlike  yourself." — Lun-yii.  1.  Cf.  Marshman  p.  481. 

£'  H=  ^-3  3>'  T:>  ^  7^C7  ^8  M°  W1"-1^'^'  I  -LI'"'  a"«l 
l$htn-*i'lili  inv  wife  r7/////-';xA///  nee  Ting,  who^e  maiden  name 
\va>  Tiiig.  'i/niKi  eternally  'S<Y'^  must  not  liave,  are  not  to 
have  ''/-]i}>/ri>  different  language.  "The  contractor  and  hi> 
wife  are  never  to  fjainsay  tin's  agreement"  (8-1). 

(179)  In    the    following  examples  we   are  bound  to  consider 
4ffi   n't/   ;i<   a  verb  meaning  "nor  to  have"  as  indicated  l.v  the 
fact  of  ;i  noun  following  it  : 

*•  $r  ft  ^  &  m  -A7  &  -r  ^io 

during    the    present    dvnastv    "/i*',tti</    liitherto    ^>~n    we    have 
not   liad.    there   has  not   been   '•>kuan-loininq  the  official  title  of 
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sc/ttiian-Gc/t'f(an-7ta-8c/t^n  minister  plenipotentiary.  "No 
sucli  official  designation  as  that  of  c/ililan-chliian-ta-chlent 
is  ever  used  by  the  present  dynast}'  "  (3). 

&1  W  M5  IT  *&  ±*  it7  IT  IT  &»-Wun<,  fearing 
that  2/<ow  afterwards  3ivu  we  shall  not  have,  there  will  not 
be  *j>'iny  evidence,  proof  —  we  :'tle  specially  6li  draw  up  7tz'ff 
this  *tan  document  9u:ei  to  be,  to  serve  as  wchil  a  voucher, 
proof.  "This  paper  is  specially  drawn  up  lest  there  should 
be  hereafter  no  proof,  etc."  (81). 

4ffi  ^j£  icu-nai,  there  is  no  help  for,  cannot  but. 

W  W  fO3  W  &S5  ^  JUT  •ftt*—nianrj-*tcan-*lio  Liancr 
"Wan  -ho  4teny  and  others  5wu-snai  had  no  alternative,  could 
not  but  'yuHj-^ijun  agree.  "  Liang  Wan-ho  and  the  rest 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  agree  to  this"  (190;  cf.  70,  col.  2). 
(ISOj  4ffi  icu,  may  also  come  to  be  equivalent  to  xf>  />u, 
the  simple  negative  before  words  usuallv  employed  as  verbs 
and  adjectives. 

4ffi  '^p  wu-ltsil,  not  to  permit  (you  have  not,  there  is  not 
permission)  (108,  cols.  2  and  3). 

K1  T  &  i&  it"  &6  fl^  Hi"  $&'  ^Ifl-of  ls/ii/t  the 
petitioner's  (a  widow's)  2tzn  son  (there  are)  zttai  at  4cliian<j 
Hong-kong  »jre)i<j-c//u  friends  and  ~shou-Hsht/i  acquaintances 
'•'icu  not  wto  many.  "  Her  sou  has  no  great  number  of 
friends  or  intimate  acquaintances  at  Hongkong  "  (6-4). 


2rian  of  Hunan  *skan.  hills  (being)  4to  many  5t'icn  fields 
(being)  r's/iao  few,  10c7/'y<  places  ?'7//A  which  are  '/  fit  for  ^fao 
rice  uicu  not  (there  have  not,  there  are  not)  I2clti  many. 
"As  hilly  ground  abounds  and  fields  are  scarce  in  Hunan,  but 
few  places  may  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  "'  (356). 
(181)  Note,  besides  this  phrase  4ffi  ^  ten  c/i/,  "not  much," 
"  not  many,"  the  following  combinations  very  common  in 
the  business  style  as  well  as  in  o;eneral  Chinese  : 
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wu-yiin<j,  of  no  u»e,  useless. 

wu-lmi,  without  discussion,  no  matter  whether.  ..or. 

wu-hi,         I        -a  ]i 

without  cause,  groundless. 
ion-yuan,     } 

iru-ku,  without  guilt,  guiltless. 
ivu-i,  witliout  doubt. 

wu-lai,    witliout    dependence,    not    to    he    depended 
upon. 

4ffi  r^  wu-chiang,  not  permanent;  not  lasting;  to  die;  death. 
Jte  j|j5  u-u-netiff,  (  =  ^\  ^7)?<-'J^n<7)  not  able  to,  cannot. 
fe  ^  wii-ming,   witliout  a  name,  nameless  ;  also  used  when 
the  name  of  an  individual   (e.</.  that  of  a  dead  body   found 
in  the  streets)  cannot  be  ascertained:  "name  unknown.'' 

$&  ffi  ^\  ffib  icit-so-pn-u'ei,  he  does  anything  ;  and  similar 
phrases  (cf.  paragr.  94). 

$£fei,  NOT,  is  NOT. 

(182)  As  /f|"   i/ii   is  the  opposite  of  4ffi  it/v/,   ^  fhih,  to  be, 
must  be  considered  as  the  opposite  of  ^  /?/,  not  to  be  (see 
K'ang-hi  s.v.  •$)  :  ^1  ^2  |^3  ^4  }s/iih  in  reality  *fei  it  is  not 
(=/fi    ^    pu-shi/t)     3/tsu     empty     4^rt     language.       "(The 
notables...)     make     no     unsubstantive     allegation"     (167). 
Hence    ^  ^    shih-fei   means    the    rights    and    wrongs   of   a 
case  (<*/.    £&  •&  $r  3$>  ^'^->  co'-  ^)-     it  is,  however,  seldom 
used    in    this    sense,    and    may,    especially    before    verbs,    be 
practically  considered  to  have  the  same  force  as  xp  pu,  e.g. 

Ej£  Jjfcfei-kan  ==  /f>  ^  pu-kan,  not  to  dare. 

^  wei,  NOT,  NOT  YKT. 

(183)  This  particle  may  in  many  combinations  be  consid- 
ered as  the  negation  of  action  done,  inasmuch  as  it  describes 
the    action   of   the   verb    as    not  done    yet,   the    action   done 
being,   in   opposition,  indicated  by  Q  ?',  the  sign  of  the  past, 
as  the  following  example  will  show  : 

10 
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E1  m*  w3  w  m  %r  v  *8  m9  w°  &n  &18  E" 

^jft14 — 3che  those  who  li  have  zfan  ('ailed  against  the  law  4wu- 
byung  need  not  be  anxious  6Jisi-7c/u  to  entertain  wishes  l°che 
those  who  *wei  have  not  yet  9fan  failed  nz  should  I2ko  each 
13*an-l455?<  consider  thrice,  ripely  consider  the  matter  (439; 
cf.  173,  col.  4;  352,  col.  8;  365,  col.  1]). 

(184)  Wei,  therefore,  often  occurs  in  the  meaning  "  not 
yet"  and  is  frequently  used  in  such  combinations  as  fj5j  ^ 
shang-wei  (L94,  col.  2):  ^;  If"  wei-tseng  ;  ^  ^  wei-cfrang, 
"not  yet,"  etc.  C/*.  Rcmusat,  p.  104. 

gj1  lj|s  ^j>s  J5^4  ^5  [§J6 — he  had  lyin  on  account  of  *shih 
business  3/u  gone  to  4shan  Shensi  and  6icei  not  yet  6/mz 
returned.  "  He  went  on  business  into  Shan  Hsi,  WHERK 

HE  STILL  IS  "  (69). 

^T  ^  ^  W? — lcJiih  till  zchin  now  3icei  NOT  YET  \fang 
released; — "has  up  to  the  present  time  not  been  released" 
(10). 

Otherwise  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  ^  pa. 

5H  mo  ;  jj£  ivu  ;  fy]  wu,  NOT,  DON'T. 

(184)  These  three  particles  usually  have  prohibitive  force, 
the  first  named,  J|L  mo,  more  especially  in  the  colloquial 
language.  Its  application  in  the  business  style  is  like  that 
of  ;f>  pa  or  4ffi  icu  in  the  combinations  expressing  comparison 
mentioned  in  paragr.  158. 

j^1  ^*  J^3  fiJi* — lmo  there  is  nothing  *shen  more  intense 
zyu  than  *ssu  this,  "  nothing  could  exceed  this." 

DlC1  ^2  J£3  ^4 — lmo  there  is  nothing  "ta  greater  zyii  than 
4t'ien  heaven. 

^jj}  -fc?  ~£J'  ~$ff — *knng  merits  *chUt  of  which  lmo  there  are 
none  2<a  greater,  "  insurpassable  merits" — (Philosinensis). 
(185j     ^   wu    is   oi'tener   used   as   a   prohibitive    than   as   a 
synonym    of  4ffi    u-u,   as   which,   according    to    K'ang-hsi,   it 
occurs  in  the   Ku-wen.      In    the   business   style   it   frequently 
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occurs  in  the  stereotyped   phrase  put  at  the  end  of  proclama- 
tions : 

j%?  js£2  <f$3  ^ft4 — 3t'e  a  special  *shih  proclamation  (which) 
}  it'ii  don't,  you  must  not  *ivei  disobey,  "a  special  proclamation 
which  i«u;-t  not  be  opposed  to  "  :  also  in  ffi  fijft'  |||3  hvu  don't 
*yung  employ  3/'  law  ;  "  no  legal  proceedings  need  be 
taken,' — a  phrase  very  common  in  legal  documents  when 
parties  found  not  to  be  guilty  are  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of 
the  court. 

(186)  ^7  "'">  though  according  to    K'ang-hsi   a   synonym 
of  i>oth  ^  id  and  $&  wu,  chiefly  occurs  as  a  prohibitive. 

^/'  iW  Hi3 — l(L'11  don't  2icei  fear  3«a/i  difficulties. 

^'  ffi  -§3  H?1 — lhsiny  please  "wu  do  not  3yu-4huan  delay  ; 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  delay  ;  "at  your  earliest  convenience." 

W  &2  W  &4  W  W  &  ^-5c/^e/i-6ch^h  an  impor- 
tant 7(le  special  sshi/i  proclamation  (which)  1wu  don't  ziuang 
forget  and  3icu  don't  4hu  disregard.  "  Careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  notice." 

i$5  /"''  ^  f°u  '•>  ^1  wang  ;  ^  mi. 

(187)  Of    these    the    fir^t    and     the    last    named     are     but 
sparingly  used  ;    they  both  correspond  to  ^  pn,  not. 

&1  W  W  &4  li5  ^G  W— li  Because  (he  had)  *fu  not 
3man  fulfilled  *ch>  his  5chih  post,  the  duties  of  his  post  eshih 
therefore  'yu  he  was  sad.  ''Afflicted  on  account  of  not 
having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  station  "  (Philosiuensis). 

H1  ^2  in3  PM4 — }/tsiu-h  snow  y'a  is  not  3ju  like  4yii  rain, 
i.e.  snow  is  not  so  beautiful  as  rain  (Williams),  or  "  rain  is 
better  than  snow  "  (  *$}  ^Q  =^=/fJ  fff\  ;  see  paragr.  163). 

$5  H&fu-nenff,  (  =  ^  ^  )  not  a^le-  unable. 
*^  "^f  fn-k*o,  inadequate. 
$}  ^D  fn-chih)  don't  know  ;  it,  is  not  known. 
^'   "pp2  J^3   rf]-4 — lt'ien-~ming-zmi-*clcano.    the    degrees    of 
heaven  are  not  fixed  (rf.  371,  col.  10). 
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JH1  02  ^>3  M?»4 — lmi-2jih  no  day  (on  which  he  did)  3pu  not 
4ssii  think  of  it.  "  To  reflect  on  it  each  day"  (Williams). 

(188)  ^  fou  implies  the  negation  of  a  verb  to  which  it  is 
used  in  opposition  in  order  to  express  interrogation  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  often  he  translated  by  "or  not." 

xl1  ^  W  H4— Vu/i  is  it  2/ou  or  is  it  not  *shu-4shih 
true.  "  Is  it  true  ?  "  "  Whether  it  is  true  "  (102). 

"pj1  ^2 — U-'o-2/bw,  "can  it  be  done  ?"  "  whether  it  may  be 
done." 

^Jc1  £fl2  'a*  ?§4 — lwei-*chik  we  do  not  know  3Ao-4/ou 
whether  it  is  suitable  or  not  (Philosinensis). 

W  IW2  ^3  IS4—1/0"  if  not>  2'5'e'  (then)  V-4c/m  we  shall 
not  kill  him  (ibid). 

(189)  ^j    ivang,    originally    "  a   net,"   is   explained   in    the 
j£rh-ya  to  be  the  same  as  fe  icu.     It  is  a  strong  negative, 
almost  like  the  French  ne... point. 

^1  'ff  ift  ^  u'ang  yu  tz^u  shih  there  is  no  such  thing 
(Philosinensis). 

GBNERAL  RULES  REGARDING  NEGATIVES. 

(190)  Negative  particles  are  very  frequently  reinforced  by 
the  addition  of  certain  words  having  no  other  meaning  but 
to    emphasize    the    negation.     The    principal    characters    so 
employed  in  the  business  style  are  : 

$fc  ping  ;  ||f  titan ;  j||  tcan  (also  ^p  cli'ien  and  ^p  ^ 
clSie.n-it-an)  ;  ^  hao  (also  ijj${  E|§  sal  hao) ;  5^  chuck;  |§ 
chiieh ;  ^\  ch'ieh;  ^  tsung ;  ^  ckung  ;  ^J3  clSiung. 

We  may  translate  the  negative  to  which  any  of  these 
words  is  prefixed  by  such  expressions  as  "  by  no  means," 
"not  at  all,"  "not  at  any  rate,"  but  as  these  combinations 
are  much  more  frequent  in  Chinese  texts  than  the  strong 
expressions  given  here  may  be  conveniently  allowed  to  occur 
in  good  English,  we  may  often  leave  them  untranslated. 

&1  f£2  ^3  W  3:5  3£°  &£7  (Hi8  ff9— xcViJkou  thereafter 
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lkai  the  *kuo-swany  King  6pin(j-7wu  did  not  *hui-9hsin  reply. 
"The  King  made  no  reply  at  all  after  this"  (377). 

J^1  lH2  3£J   ^'  il&5  ^6  —  lycmg-*ch'ien    foreign    coin    spi 
must  3piny-*pu  on  no  account  6c/im  be  prohibited  (245). 


an  Imperial  edict  *ling  orders,  causes  5/cai  the  *tn-7fu  viceroys 
and  governors  *chi  and  9ti-wfang  local  n<g?<(7  and  other 
^kuan.  mandarins  I3ch(u-I4ch'il  to  prepare,  sign  24£an-25c/a' 
a  bond  that  lishu-lGjiei  within  their  yamcns  I7ping-wwu  there 
is  really  no  ^mai-^shih  buying  or  smoking  of  *lya-™pien- 
**yen  opium.  "An  Imperial  order  requires  the  various 
viceroys  and  governors,  together  with  the  local  and  other 
officials,  to  sign  a  bond  to  the  effect  that  no  opium  is  either 
bought  or  smoked  within  the  limits  of  their  Yamens  "  (296; 
cf.  244,  col.  12  ;  245,  col.  1  ;  2i»5,  col.  3  ;  292,  col.  1  ;  etc). 


_§j14  —  I  ltan  only  "ch'iu  seek  to  3yu-4i  be  of  advantage  5yil  to 
6ti-*fang  the  country  ;  *tuan-9pu  and  not  by  any  means  10/:u- 
nchih  keep  obstinate  hold  or  "  stick  "  12/<«  to  I3c/ii  mv  own 
uchien  view.  "  His  (the  writer's)  only  object  is  the  good 
of  the  prefecture  ;  he  will  certainly  not  adhere  with  tenacity 
to  any  view  because  it  is  his  own  "  (108). 


it  must  be  5su  speedily  6/>ao  reported  ;  7i-*]iao  having  .been 
reported  9pi~l°hsu  it  must  be  uchli  quickly  12/>o  investigated  ; 
I3tuan-I4pu  15/,-'o  it  cannot,  must  not  by  any  means  be  I6kao- 
l~an  carelessly  l*fen-*9shih  whitewashed.  "All  case?  arising 
should  be  at  once  reported  and  then  promptly  dealt  with  ; 
a  careless  sham-settlement  should  not  by  any  means  be 
allowed  "  (375). 
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ei  (it  was)  really 
not  5ico-6pei  our  class,  we  7so  who  8uW  made  lnao-*sJuh  the 
trouble.  <-  The  trouble  was  indeed  not  made  by  us"  (325). 

to1  #2  IT  Jif4  If5  ^6  £7  to8  ^9  &10  ?"  *fc12  818  ^u 

ft15  W16  #S17  Jk18  —  !/M  if  V<  tDere  are  *clMng-**luh  matters, 
cases  of  ^ch'ien^fuianff  the  before  (mentioned)  kind,  they 
are  7li-8cJi>.  at  once  9chih  to  be  punished  1(Y  by  Uchun-i2fa 
military  law  ;  there  will  iswan-uiuu  by  no  means  I5shao  in 
the  least  leyu  be  *7ku-l8hsi  indulgence.  "  If  (soldiers,  police, 
or  train-band  men)  do  the  things  above  enumerated,  let 
them  be  punished  at  once  by  military  law  ;  let  them  be 
shewn  no  indulgence  whatever"  (10'2;  cf.  370,  col.  8;  360, 
col.  4). 

2  5     6     7     s  "        10     n  13 


Hlj14  —  lwu-zli  my  younger  brother,  i.e.  you  3ivu-4hsii  must 
6hsun-e3>(  quickly  7yen-*hsitan  return  an  answer,  and  }2pi 
must  %ch*ien-lQican  npu  by  no  means,  on  no  account  nc/iiu- 
uliu  hold  on  a  long  time  (334). 


^ne  respective  2chou-3hsien  Chou 
and  Hsien  Magistrates  4hui-6t<ung  conjointly  with  6/o  7z^j- 
*ijftan  the  Deputies  9shih-whsin  true  heartedly  nchi'a-}2pan 
investigated,  and  13mao-ujpw  by  no  means  I5yu-™iei  impli- 
cated in  trouble  I7min-wchia  the  families  of  the  people.  "The 
magistrates  of  districts,  major  and  minor,  and  the  officers 
sent  by  the  High  Authorities  have  co-operated  together,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  prosecuted  their  enquiries 
and  taken  action  (has)  in  no  way  disturbed  or  embarrassed 
the  people"  (106,  cf.  369,  col.  10;  101,  col.  4). 
(191)  A  double  negative  amounts  to  a  strong  affirmation  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  negative  particle  entering  into 
combination  with  a  verb  of  negative  meaning,  as  ^  ^  ivei- 
rnien,  not  to  avoid,  i.e.  to  be  bound  to. 
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J£l15  5$lc  I*17  Jfe'8  ^r'9  nW  !!i21—  y<  happening  2yu  to  be, 
i.e.  whenever  there  happened  to  be  9ghu-l°hsin  correspondence 
3i/ii  with  6fi-7fany-*kuan  the  local  officials  of  *kai-5sheng  that 
province  nwang-wlai  coming  and  going,  uiffu-**pu  *°wei  he 
does  not  not  make,  i.e.  lie  invariably  makes  15/  (sign  of  the 
object)  ™tlan-nt/a  ™ti-™fang  the  keeping  in  order  of  the 
country  21s/m  an  enjoinment.  "  In  his  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  of  that  place,  he  (the  Commissioner)  never 
fails  to  enjoin  them  to  maintain  order"  (18). 

B^1  'T*2  ffi  5»D4  —  lwang  not  2pu-3chou-*chih  not  known  ; 
not  unknown,  i.e.  it  is  very  well  known  (58). 

11  |g12  i13  W4 

formerly  7nien- 
*chien  during  the  years,  during  the  reign  of  *chien-*lung 
6chia-6chlinfl  the  Emperors  Kien-lung  and  Kia-king  I4an 
ca^es  I3chih  of  9nieh  feigning  l°tsai  a  calamity,  and  llmao 
obtaining  by  false  pretences  I2chen  public  charity  I5wu-I6pu 
were  ALWAYS  17r/w'/;-18/a  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law 
19c/t'?/-20c/«7<  punished.  "At  the  time  of  Kien-lung  and  Kia- 
king  no  ca-es  of  obtaining  public  funds  under  the  false 
pretext  of  a  calamity  having  befallen  a  district  were  allowed 
to  escape  punishment,  all  being  dealt  with  by  the  full 
severity  of  the  law"  (263;  <•/.  196,  col.  4). 

^C1  %2  JH3  J&4  $c5  A6~1(m  not  2mien  to  avoid,  i.e.  is 
sure  to,  is  bound  to  3lei-4chi  involve  5pao-sjen  the  guarantee. 
"  [His  failure  will]  inevitably  involve  his  securities"  (56).* 

W  $&2  ^3  1t4  ft5  &*  %Z  l£8  fa*—^tuan-*wu  there  is 
indeed  no  such  thing  as  3pu-4hsi  not  regarding  Bhsing-9ming 

*  Two  terms  of  negative  meaniug  may  produce  a  similar  affirmative  sense, 
as   |^  %   nan-mien   in  the   following  example:  %j%    ~J*2  |f|3  |^4  $$? 

5u  KC  ?§"  —  *j)a-*hsia  3t'ien-tmou  the  fields  below  the  embankment 
5  na  «-"  mien  will  hardly  avoid,  will  scarcely  e§cape  1pei-*yen  being  over- 
flooded.  "The  fields  below  the  embankment  are  very  liable  to  inun- 
dation "  (267). 
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the  life  of  eshen-7chia  one's  people.  "The  life  of  their  own 
people  is  cared  for  above  everything"  (271). 

$&  H  /£  wu-jih  pu,  there  is  no  day  on  which  not...  i.e. 
"  every  day." 

4ffi  |||  ^  wit-sui  pu,  every  year  (270,  col.  9;  353,  col.  4). 

(192)  Such  phrases  as  ^  pj  ^  pu-klo-pu,   ^  $fc  ^  />w- 
neng-pu,     etc.,     are     translatable     by,     say,     "cannot     but," 
"must,"  "is  bound  to,"  or  some   similar  expression  corres- 
ponding to  the  Latin  "facere  nan  posse  quin." 

xi  pj2  *3  &  m  m*  m7  w  HP  w*  8r->-2^  we 

cannot  spu  bnt  *chla-6hsttn  investigate  *ming-1chtio  the  truth 
8*  in  order  to  *fang  ward  off  10^>'z-11/iwn  malpractices.  "  The 
affair  must  be  thoroughly  investigated,  in  order  to  the 
prevention  of  frauds  and  malpractices"  (28;  cf.  349,  col.  5). 

(193)  Chinese    writers   like   to   substitute   an   interrogative 
clause  for  a  simple  negative,  as  if  we  were  to  say  :   "  How 
could  I,"  instead  of  "I  could  not  ;  "  or  "  who  does"  instead 
of  "  nobody  does  "  (or  "  who  does  not  "  instead  of  "  everybody 
does"),  etc. 


^l4  —  :m?'?i-2/;'w7i  8/tu-4«ii  as  the  people  are  greatly  suffering  : 
—  &chi-eklo  how  could  we  7tien  add  st^Ti  this  ushih  matter 
nchih  which  slei  implicates  (in  trouble)  10min  the  people  and 
ulei  implicates  ^kuan  the  mandarins,  i.e.  "  we  should  NOT 
introduce  a  measure  crossing  the  interests  of  both  the  people 
and  the  authorities"  (357;  cf.  109,  col.  9). 

&1  W  @3fi4^5  RTJ§7*I8^3-W  of  it  2^'a«-3mtt 
the  offending  the  eye  and  *shang-5hsin  the  wounding  the 
heart,  ^k^o^sheng-^tao  can  it  be  told  ^yeli  (interrogative 
particle)  ?  or  :  "  so  cruel  and  heartrending  a  sight  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe"  (318;  cf.  320,  col.  12). 

W  M2  n3  W  Wl5  WC  W  $?  ffi  ^lo-ltsal-2chen  the 
relief  of  calamitous  (districts)  3chvng-4wu  being  very  impor- 
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tant  5shu-r}fcan  who  dares  to  7htiin-8pi  stand  up  for  the 
undeserving  and  9ku-l°yung  take  it  easy?  "The  relief  of 
calamitous  districts  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  of  which 
nobody  would  dare  to  make  a  trifling  matter  by  standing 
up  for  the  undeserving"  (271). 

(194)  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rhetorical  feature  of 
the  language  rather  than  as  a  grammatical  one.  Another 
peculiarity,  in  which  negative  particles  are  frequently 
employed,  is  the  predilection  many  writers  have  for  anti- 
thetical phrases,  i.e.  compound  expressions,  in  which  the 
same  idea  appears  twice,  once  in  its  positive,  and  once 
in  its  negative  form.  This  is  also  a  mere  mannerism  which 
need  not  be  expressed  in  an  English  translation,  e.g. 

•tW  trie"  ^*3  Ii24  —  ltlui-swei  to  back  out  *pu-4j&n  and  not  admit 
"  to  evade  one's  responsibilities  and  deny  one's  acts  "  (18). 

gjj1  1JJ2  jljy5  (JsijC4  ^5  pjj6  —  lyin-*shih  on  account  of  business 
(he  hadj  3fu  gone  to  4s/tan  Shensi  and  6wei-*hui  not  returned. 
"  He  had  gone  to  Shensi  on  business,  and  not  come  back 
yet"  (6y). 

^'  JC2  |i$3  [it*  /fi5  Ji6  —  lwu-zliang  Wu-liang  3ts'any-4ni 
concealed  himself  spu-6chien  and  was  not  to  be  seen  (69). 

0*1  U2  ^  ^  ffi  $8?  ^r—  'l'  he  'shih  saw  3gh^n  me 

(being)  4lao-5hsiu  old  and  rotten  and  swu-7neng  having  no 
power.  "  Seeing  that  petitioner  was  a  broken  old  man  of 
no  strength  "  (69). 

iHT  'M"  ^f*°  ill'  —  llcLi-*chang  to  take  advantage  of  a  debt, 
i.e.  not  to  pay  a  debt,  and  3pu-*huan  not  return  the  money. 
"  To  repudiate  a  debt."  "to  maliciously  refuse  payment" 
(75;  cf.  226,  col.  5). 


laws  5chfh  who  lhn-*ngo  r»»ly  on  wickedness  and  zpn-4chuan 
do  nut  change.  "'  Outlaws  wickedly  obdurate  and  irre- 
deemable "  (103). 
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ADVERBS. 

(195)  Apart  from  such  words  which  from  the  nature  of 
their  meaning  cannot  be  classified  but  as  adverbs,  such  as  •§» 
chin  (now),  every  noun,  or  every  compound  expression 
based  upon  a  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  what  we  would 
call  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase  by  being  placed  before 
a  verb.  When  the  subject  is  not  specially  mentioned,  but 
implied  in  the  verb,  it  is  in  such  cases  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  noun  representing  the  subject  and  a 
noun  taking  the  place  of  an  adverb,  gjj1  H  2  /F»3  3fc4,  gram- 
matically, may  mean  lming-zjih  the  following  day,  the 
morrow  (subject)  3pv-4lai  does  not  come,  has  not  come  ;  but 
common  sense  will  force  us  in  this  case  (as  the  general 
context  in  others)  to  look  at  lminy-2jih  as  an  adverbial 
expression  meaning  "  to-morow." 

&i  w2  gs  w  &5  w  a7  #8  *a9  &10  wi  $r  )r13  MW 

f§P  fi16—  AT  lso-*yu  the  7ti-*fang  places  Warming  ex- 
amined 9hsten-10wu  there  are  now  no  ™yttan-™yu  cases  of 
nchung  planting  nya-l3p'ien-l4yen  Opium.  "  No  Opium  is 
now  grown  in  the  districts  examined  "  (238). 

We  would  be  quite  justified  to  translate  :  "  the  places 
examined  (subject)  now  do  not  grow  opium,"  as  the  noun 
(7ti-8fang  may  from  its  position  be  either  subject  or  adverb, 
and  in  this  case  either  translation  would  give  a  similar 
sense,  whereas  in  many  cases  common  sense  will  exclude 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  in  : 

m1  %?  2s  ±4  A5  &e  W  Jl8  )r9  ^10  ^u  fi12-1^- 

*ti-*chih  *tlu-5jen  the  natives  of  that  place  ^wu-chung  8ya- 
9plien  l(}yen  ur/iian-izyu  do  not  grow  Opium,  and. 


*yuan  *n>en  during  the  first  year  of  Kuang-hsu  5wu-echung 
7ya  *p'ien-*yen  ^yuan-^yn  they  (Mioje'-t  implied  in  verb) 
grew  no  opium. 
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ADVERBS  OF  TIME. 

(196)  The  Dictionary  contains  a  great  many  words  which, 
according  to  their  use,  may  be  considered  as  adverbs  of  some 
of  the  categories  commonly  adopted  in  general  grammar. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  Negatives,  which  we  might 
have  called  adverbs  of  negation,  and  propose  to  now 
enumerate  some  of  the  adverbs  of  time  commonly  used  in 
the  business  style. 

"  Xow "  is  expressed  by  ^  chin,  $H  hsien,  ^  tzfi ;  also 
by  compound  terms  like  fj£  ifc  hsien-tsai ;  IfJl  -^  hsien-chin, 
etc. ;  the  present  time  is  also  involved  in  expressions  like 
<^»  0  chin-jlli,  the  present  day,  to-day ;  ^  £f.  chin-nien, 
;$  £|£  fjtn-nien,  the  present  year.  The  simple  particle  is, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  often  followed  by 
;§•  r/te,  as  in  ^  ^  chin-che,  or  ^  ^  tzu-che,  both  of 
which  mean  "now;"  ^  B^F  shih-shi/i  means  at  that  time, 
at  the  same  time ;  ^  0  s/tih-jih,  on  that  day,  on  the 
same  day. 

B$  shih,  alone,  means  "  at  the  time  "  (176,  col.  12  ;  199,  col. 
3);  /fj  H^f  pu-shih,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  to  denote 
that  the  time  at  which  an  action  is  done  is  not  regular  :  it 
means  "at  no  fixed  time,"  "at  irregular  hours"  (cf.  p.  126 
of  these  notes). 

§1'  fT2  ^>3  SJ'  -ftlf  Ia£G — lioei-*kuan  deputies  (will)  3^u- 
4shi/t  at  irregular  times,  from  time  to  time  5c/tiou-6c/t'a  pick 
out  and  examine  (the  census  tickets — mentioned  before  in 
the  text).  •'  Officers  will  be  sent  from  time  to  time  to 
examine  a  ticket  here  and  a  ticket  there"  (111). 

^  y2 — lpu-2}ih,  in  no  time,  shortly  : 

HP  m  &3  m  w  *fi^r  E8^ij  a10^11  nis-i  ^ 

yesterday  -cltieh  received  zlai-*han  a  coming  cover,  a  note 
6chih  informing  (me  that)  Gkuei-7ta-b<'hten  you,  the  Minister 
9pu-l°jih  very  shortly  njung-iah$uan  will  return  home. 
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"  [The  writer]  received  a  note  from  His  Excellency  yester- 
day, informing  him  that  he  should  be  going  home  almost 
immediately"  (42). 

0$  0$  *hih-shih,  at  all  times,  always,  constantly. 

3fc  0$  hsien-shih  \     ,, 

1  ifeM/M  }  formerly- 

$fc  0$  tzTi-shili,  at  this  time. 

^  H^p  t'ang-shih  (  =  ^  fl=|  shi/i-shih),  at  that  time,  at  the 
same  time. 

^  0$  hou-shih,  in  future,  afterwards. 

|§f  0$  sui-shi/i.  afterwards,  in  the  sequel,  then. 

5£  0$  yii-shih,  thereupon. 

W  0$  yu-shih,  sometimes. 

-ftTf  H^p  ho-shih,  at  what  time  ?  when  ? 

JjL  ^sao,  early,  soon  (^  tsao,  "flea,"  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  this  character). 

fo  c/iiu,  ^  ^  i-chiu,  long  ago. 

"S"  £"5  "^  ^  ku-che,  of  old. 

jj£  cAm,  5^  0  cliin-jih,  recently,  lately,  (.18,  col.  8  i{  a 
short  time  since,"  Wade). 

fpj  hsiancf,  |p]  ^$  hsiang-lai,  hitherto. 

^  0  icang-jik)  ^  hsi,  "fjlf  0  hsi-jih,  ^  ^  hsi-che, 
formerly. 

^  0  chung-jih,  all  day. 

^  ^p  chung-nien,  all  the  year  round,  but  ^  ^  f^  #M 
nien-chung,  at  the  end  of  the  year  (239,  col.  9), 

j|j!J  .^/7,  j|^J  f^|  ssrt-hou,  in  future,  henceforward  (245,  col. 
11). 

ft  ^  rh'i-hou,  thereafter. 

"|||  cliien,  before  ;  ^  7/ou,  afterwards. 

5?  ^»  rhili-chin^  up  to  the  present,  "adhuc."  The  same 
meaning  attaches  to  j^  ^»  hsi-chin. 

&l  ^2  ^3  W  W  %\\*—lhsi-3chin    up    to    the    present, 
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*wei  did  not  4c/nm  revive  ^i-^fao  the  arrival  of  the  despatch. 
"No  reply  has  as  yet  readied  the  Prefect"  (100). 

5fe  &   ?isien-hout    before   and   after  :   severally,    repeatedly, 
at  various  times,  etc. 

m  w  m*  m  w  tc  w  ft8  &*  &10  mn  mn  /v3  +14 

_ls  ^J16 — }/isu  further  V/m  according  to  3ping  a  petition,  a 
report  Vm  they  had  seized  *chang  6/-/W  Chang  Kuei  1teny 
and  others,  and  had  */isien~9hou  at  various  times  l°/cung  in 
all  n/ni.  seized  lspa-ushih-uerh  eighty-two  16m/n</  men;  "  — 
he  subsequently  received  a  report  of  the  arrest  of  Chang 
Kuei  and  other  persons,  eighty-two  in  all,  who  had  been 
taken,  some  of  them  earlier  and  some  later"  (205;  <•/.  27, 
col.  6;  3G,  col.  5;  173,  col.  2). 

ADVERBS  OF  PLACE. 

(197)  Such  adverbs  are  often  formed   by  the  prefixing  of 
;0;  tsai,  as  in   .££  jlfc  tsai-tzT/,  here,  or  ifc  ^   tsai-p>,   there; 
tzln  and  pi.  are  also  used  without  tsai. 

w  w  w  lit4  «5  m  mj  &8  m°  £10  -"  [6F  ffi13  ^ 

IB15  E16  IS17  ^ls  ^19  ^—Viang-hoanJho  Liang  Wan- 
ho  *ngo-5w$n  having  heard  by  mistake  that  6su~7wan-Bch'iian 
Su  Wan-ch'iian  and  9ti-whsiung  his  elder  and  younger 
brother  ui-ntlung  together  with  him  ntsai-upi  were  THERE 
]5c/t'z-16i  he  conceived  the  idea  17e/<o-18?/a  to  seize  him  and 
19swm7-20/-uan  send  him  to  the  Mandarin.  "  Liang  AVan-ho 
had  been  informed  by  mistake  that  he  was  there  as  well  as 
his  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  this  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  pouncing  upon  Su  Wan-ch'iian  and  delivering 
him  up  to  justice"  (191;  cf.  126,  col.  10;  |?|J  $£  tao-pi,  to 
arrive  there). 

tf£  Jfc  pi-tz'Ti,  meaning  "  here  and  there,"  or  "  on  either 
side,"  etc.,  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  78. 
ADVERBS  OF  QUALITY. 

(198)  As  such   we   may   consider  combinations  like  ^  jlfc 
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ssu-tz'fi,  lit.   like   this,   i.e.    "thus";    or  #p 
ju-shih,  etc.,  having  the  same  meaning. 


*te'#  like  this,  thus  *chi-4mat-6chu-*so  [as  regards]  the  places 
of  manufacture  and  sale  7i-schlieh  [there  is]  throughout 
nwu-l*ai  no  difficulty  9yii-wli  with  the  law.  ''There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  either  in  the  place  of  its  manufacture, 
or  in  the  place  of  its  sale,  that  is  in  non-accordance  with 
the  law"  (57;  ef.  54,  col.  7;  398,  col.  12;  245,  col.  5). 

RT1  J£l2  #D3  tffc4  £$5  Ji6—  A    matter   lko-*i   may    be   *ran-«li 
managed  zju-4tzTi  like  this,  thus  (379). 


£P  W16  ^D17  ^18  ^19  :g:20-  V  if  there  are  2nan  difficulties 
zwei  6yen  7c/te  which  are  to  be  told  by  4ivu-5ti  my  brother, 
i.e.  you,  or  your  good  self  schii  [then]  9wu-wti  you  npi 
must,  could  llyeh  also  13pu-un£ng  not  be  able  to  I5liao  fore- 
see 16?/M  that  there  would  be  I7ju-isshih  like  this,  such  I9chih 
[marking  genitive]  20/;'w  troubles.  "  The  difficulties  you 
mention  are  of  such  a  kind  that  you  could  not  possibly 
foresee  there  would  be  any  such  trouble  "  (341)* 

?J  ®  j°-pf*!  lit-  °f  this  class,  like  this,  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  $p  jffc  jv-tz'ti,  meaning  "thus,"  "  of  such  sort" 
(cf.  Williams'  Syll.  Diet.,  p.  296). 

^  tt2  ^3  ffi4  ^5  £6  —  5ly<?z  tneJ  do  Gchik  it  lwang-^wang 
frequently  ^jo-4pei  like  this;  "it  is  often  so  "  (266). 

ADVERBS  OF  QUANTITY. 

(199j  Some  of  these  have  been  spoken  of  on  p.  88  in  con- 
nection with  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison,  viz.,  j|| 
tsui,  |pj*  chi,  ^  shen,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  looked  at  as 
adverbs  inasmuch  as  they  qualify  the  sense  of  an  adjective. 
Some  comparative  particles,  as  |g  keng  and  ^  yu  (see 

50  A£  ju-shih  is  here,  by  its  position,  to  be  looked  at  as  an  adjective 
rather  than  an  adverb. 
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p.  116  setj.)  may  also  be  brought  under  this  head.  $g  chiao, 
otherwise  the  comparative  particle  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  y»o?»,  is  quite  commonly  used  as  an  adverb  of  quan- 
tity before  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  "  somewhat,"  "  rather." 

E91  ft'  SIS3  £gl  3?  $?  3S7—  V»  because  2/can-3chiin  the 
Kan  district  (is)  6c/iiao  somewhat,  rather  7yuun  distant  *c/m 
from  6s/n'iH/  tlie  provincial  capital  (205). 

A  similar  meaning  attaches  to  j§|  /?'o  and  ^  shao,  )j|[  ^ 
p'0-fo,  ^  ^  shao-to,  rather  much. 

-t1  &  A3  g[J  &5  &6  PM7  ^8  ^  ^10-ly^/i-Vi%  in 
the  province  of  Yiieh  (  =  Kuang-tung)  zju-4hsia  6i-elai  since 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  7yu-*shui  rain  water  (was) 
9shao-l°to  rather  much.  "  Rainfalls  have  been  unusually 
heavy  in  the  Canton  province  during  the  summer  M  (430). 

The  peculiar  position  of  some  of  these  words  has  been 
commented  upon  on  p.  121  seqq.  (cf.  the  position  of  ^  to  in 
Note  153,  p.  115). 

PREPOSITIONS. 

;££  ttat,  and  J£  >jil. 

(200)  ^t  tsa>'  is  the  principal  local  preposition,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  in  that  of  the 
verb  "  to  be,"  the  original  meaning. 

£  ffi  PQ  H—  AT  Hu-men-chai  (14). 

;££  g£  |f|—  AT  the  said  place  (193). 

£  It  ffi  git—  He  died  IN  jail  (29  1). 

;£j£  itt  tsai-tzlu  here;  ^E  $i  tsai-p'i  there. 


^  ?^  ^  M  —  ''  ^ne  Ves3el  being  in  the  Hongkong  waters, 
his  friend  fell  in  with  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  an  old 
acquaintance  by  name  Cheng  Ch'iian-hsiug,  which  was  at 
anchor  is  the  same  place"  (59). 

^g  |gf  IN  foreign  countries;  abroad  (319,  col.  10). 

tt  f^J  ^  AT  wnat  place  ?  where  ? 
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Uc  &.  1^  $|—  It  is  stated  IN  tne  Treaty  (Williams). 

t£  =H  tsai-an,  iN  the  records;  ON  record;  is  ON  record. 
This  phrase  is  often  found  at  the  end  of  quotations  of  pas- 
sages or  statements  of  facts  mentioned  in  official  documents; 
it  is  added  in  order  to  show  that  the  facts  mentioned  have 
been  entered  in  the  records  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Such 
quotations  of  passages  or  statements  of  facts  are  a  sort  of 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  phases  of  a  case  in  hand,  and 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  preamble  of  a  despatch,  which  is 
followed  by  the  subject  proper,  often  introduced  by  jig  c/j'a, 
j|£  tztt,  2£  ^  tz/l-ch'a  "now,"  "it  must  now  be  stated  that," 
e.g.  "your  despatch,  in  which  you  state  that,  etc.,  tsai-an, 
being  on  record,  tzn-clfa,  it  must  now  be  stated  that,  etc." 
Examples  abound  in  all  classes  of  documents  (See  4,  col.  9  ; 
6,  col.  1;  11,  col.  3;  etc.) 

This  preposition  is  often  combined  with  words  commonly 
used  as  postpositions,  such  as  ffl  chunp.  fa  nei,  ^h  u'a^  _t 
skana,  ffj  mien,  etc. 

th  ?Jc  4*  IN  the  water  ;  under  water. 

-fit  ^  M*  outsi^e  tue  c'lty  ;  in  the  suburbs. 

;££  j^J  tsai-nei  and  l(£  ty\*  tsai-icai,  stand  for  "  inner  "  and 
"outer;"  cito  be  included;"  "inclusive"  and  "exclusive." 

^f»  ^  P3  "  n°t  including:"  "exclusive  of"  [what  precedes 
this  phrase]. 

-fit  ^  ®  before  one's  face  ;  in  one's  presence. 

J£  ?///,  in  the  sense  of  a  local  preposition,  is  a  synonym  of 
ffi  tsai,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  combined,  as  in  ;££  Jj^  ^JC 
Fjt  IN  the  water,  under  water. 

1/fe  Wi  HI  AT  ^ie  sa^  place. 
J£  ^  IN  the  Yunnan  province  (3-47,  col.  8). 
j^  2fe   ON   tne   ^e^j    z-^-    what   we  would   call   "  below  "  in 
documents. 

now    'lieh 
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enumerate,  state  *chianftt  [introducing  the  object] 
6/-o-'/i  the  by-laws  agreed  upon  *yii-9tslo  on  the  left,  i.e.  on 
the  space  following  on  the  left  :  "  below  "  (40.r>  ).  <"/".  ;£f  Jf$  &f 
lit.  the  despatch  on  the  right,  "the  preceding  despatch," 
"  the  above  despatch  ''  (4). 

The  combining  with  a  preposition  of  words  used  as  post- 
positions is  still  more  common  with  J£  yii  than  it  is  with 
$  tsai. 

fc  HIS  £  ft  "in  the  treaty." 

$£  $*  $C  Hal  JJt  ;lt  tne  place*  where  tlie  crop  was  taken 
in  (263). 

j5£  y//   is  also  verv  commonly  used  as  a  preposition  of  time. 

J£  [0]  7p  3C  ^  IN  Hie  first  year  of  T'ung-chih. 

#£  B  Jft  £  fl$  AT  the  time  of  sunrise. 

After  an  adjective.  fib  y/7  usually  has  comparative  force. 
and  corresponds  to  ''  than.'' 

?fc  "ipj  $£  ^P  *'ne  ^v;if(M'  w«ls  higher  i//a/i  the  shore,  /.i». 
"the  water  overflowed,"  and  not,  "the  water  reached  up  to 
the  shore."  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  translate  (334,  col. 
11). 

M  ty  2-  ^Ij  ^  A  J£  M  ()f  rlle  Advantages  of  the  Yun- 
nan province  none  is  larger  than  copper,  i.e.  "copper  i-  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  iu  Yunnan." 

Out-  of  the  principal  functions  performed  by  this  preposi- 
tion appears  to  be  the  force  it  possesses  to  place  a  verb  in  the 
passive  mood,  when  following.  It  then  corresponds  to  Latin 
a  or  al>  cum  ablative. 

3$  Q  '£.  »e  killed  hi-  father. 

IS  #£  ^  3£  ho  was  kiil('(1  t:v  llis  tether. 

Jfe   i/n   helps   to    produce   in    a    verb   the   force   of  the    Latin 
Supine    after    terms    involving    the-    meaning    of    dithVnltv    or 
easiness,   such   as  ^||   min.   hard,    |^   /,  ea<v.   /j?  ts\t,  sufficient. 
etc.      In  this  sen-e  it  mav  be  interchanged  with  J^J,  /. 
11 
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%1&±&  easy  TO  land  (359). 

IS  #£  Jir  jM  tnere  i*  difficulty  in  forwarclino-  (355). 

.^  ^  ^  ft  M  t*  II  ^  H  ^-"with  the  rominon 
people  speculation  as  to  the  end  is  easy,  but  forethoughtful 
consideration  of  the  beginning,  difficult"  (105). 

03  HI!  T»  /£  5^  ^jf — fields  and  (gardens  not  sufficient  FOII 
ploughing-;  "there  is  not  enough  land  for  agriculture" 
(317). 
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